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A. The Theme: 
“For the Healing of the World” 





Why does the Lutheran 
communion of churches 
gather in Assembly? 


Why should we gather from around the 
world to meet together in an Assembly? 
There are reasons prescribed in the LWF 
Constitution, such as electing officers and 
members of the Council and acting on re- 
ports. The business we will be about at 
the Assembly will be important for deter- 
mining the future leadership and direc- 
tion of our work as the LWF. But beyond 
these required constitutional matters are 
some deeply theological reasons for why 
we assemble together. 

The church (ecclesia)—as the people 
of God, the body of Christ and the 
temple of the Holy Spirit—is by nature 
an “assembly.” The Assembly of the 
LWF enables churches to worship, wit- 
ness, confer and speak together on mat- 
ters common to the whole church, and 
to express their unity as part of the one, 
universal, new community in Christ. 

The LWF understands itself today as 
being more than a loosely affiliated fed- 
eration of churches: we are a communion 
of Lutheran churches united through 
Word and sacrament. This holds us to- 
gether in a more profound way than any 
constitutional requirements. Whenever 
and wherever we gather in local congre- 
gations to hear the Word and celebrate 
the sacraments, we are reminded that 
we do so as part of the worldwide com- 
munion of saints. The Word and sacra- 
ments bear witness to the triune God’s 
self-communication to us, creating com- 
munion with God and with one another.' 

This wider communion must become 
for us more than an abstract, faceless re- 
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ality. We must be able to touch, hear, 
taste and experience this reality first 
hand. In self-giving love, God became in- 
carnate in a human being. Similarly, the 
communion we share with one another 
must become incarnate in very human, 
face-to-face kinds of communication and 
interaction that enrich, test and deepen 
what it truly means to be a communion. 

Although there are many ways in 
which we can communicate today, they 
all fall short of the importance of gather- 
ing with one another, at the same time, 
in the same place, as flesh and blood 
creatures. As we are present with one 
another, we realize who our sisters and 
brothers in Christ actually are, and our 
generalizations are challenged. In living 
and working with one another over sev- 
eral days, we realize our significantly dif- 
ferent situations and perceptions, as 
well as what we have in common. 
Through God’s grace, we begin to share 
our pains and joys, our burdens and 
gifts, and in that process, to gain a 
deeper sense of what occurs through 
the Holy Communion: 


...through the interchange of Christ’s 
blessings and our misfortunes, we be- 
come one loaf, one bread, one body, one 
drink, and have all things in common... In 
this way we are changed into one another 


and are made into a community of love.” 


Here we receive the promise, a fore- 
taste of God’s communion with the 
whole of creation in the coming reign of 
God. This coming together in Christ, 
through the power of the Holy Spirit, 
has important, ongoing consequences 
for our life together as churches 
throughout the world. 


God’s self-giving which constitutes com- 
munion with God in faith, seeks expres- 
sion in forms of mutual sharing in both its 


spiritual and material aspects.* 


This triune God also sends us out for the 
sake of God’s mission in the world. Attend- 
ing to what that mission means “for the 
healing of the world” is a central reason 
why member churches of the LWF will be 
assembling at Winnipeg. Held together by 
the power of God’s Spirit, we are able to 
speak honestly about the challenges we 
face, and to discern, debate and decide 
how these will be addressed through our 
ongoing work as a communion. 


How will we bear faithful witness in word and deed “for 
the healing of the world”? How will we address the 
tensions and problems we face within our churches and 
societies? How can this Lutheran communion of churches, 
as part of the wider church, further Gods all-encompass- 
ing mission in and for the sake of the world? 


The LWF Council has specified 
these purposes specific to the Tenth 
Assembly: 


e Explore ways to be God’s instru- 
ments for healing, justice and rec- 
onciliation in the midst of broken- 
ness in church and society. 


e Deepen the understanding and ex- 
perience of the Lutheran commun- 
ion by addressing differences and 
disparities among us and by shar- 
ing our gifts. 


e Commit to closer and deeper co- 
operation within the ecumenical 
movement and to life in commun- 
ion as given in Christ. 


e Discern the challenges posed to 
Lutheran churches in today’s 
multicultural and multi-faith con- 
texts. 





e Address spiritual, social and envi- 
ronmental challenges provoked es- 
pecially by economic globalization. 


A theme in continuity 
with previous 
assemblies 


Although “healing” may not appear in the 
themes of other assemblies, the need for 
healing was implicit in many of them.’ At 
the First Assembly in 1947, meeting in 
Lund, Sweden under the theme, “The 
Lutheran Church in the World Today,” 
member churches were determined to 
forgive and move beyond their images of 
those who had been enemies. They com- 
mitted themselves to live and work to- 
gether as a federation for healing in the 
world, especially on behalf of those who 
cried out, “we are bleeding.” In the face of 
competing loyalties, the LWF sought to 
develop and maintain a clear confessional 
integrity and to translate this into meet- 
ing the post-World War II needs, espe- 
cially in Europe. 

The Second Assembly met in 1952 in 
Hanover, Germany, a city ravaged by war 
and overshadowed by the East/West 
split. Meeting under the theme, “The Liv- 
ing Word in a Responsible Church,” a 
responsible engagement with society was 
emphasized in order to rectify previous 
Lutheran quietism on political questions. 
A department of theology was estab- 
lished, along with departments focused 
on world service and on mission, under- 
lining the importance of common work in 
these areas. Although still mostly Euro- 
pean and North American, other parts of 
the world began to be represented in 
their own right, along with the first laity 
to serve on the Executive Committee. 

The only previous Assembly to meet 
in North America was the Third Assem- 
bly (1957) in Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Churches gathered under the theme, 
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“Christ Frees and Unites,” at a time 
when many Lutheran churches were ex- 
periencing repression under Commu- 
nism and, especially in Africa, were 
struggling to overcome colonialism. In 
the United States, churches were grow- 
ing, and the civil rights movement was 
beginning. Implicit in these contextual re- 
alities was the need for healing of the 
past. Confessional theological work was 
given significant attention, along with the 
public witness of Lutheran churches in 
the world. Various theses were adopted 
and passed on to member churches. 
More church representatives from 
countries of the South were present 
when the Fourth Assembly met in 1963 
in Helsinki, Finland, under the theme 
“Christ Today.” In view of the new dawn- 
ing of ecumenism with Vatican II, an LWF 
Foundation for Interconfessional Re- 
search was established. The major focus 
at this Assembly was the doctrine of jus- 
tification, but agreement on its contem- 
porary meaning could not be reached. 
Faced with controversy over the de- 
cision not to go to Brazil in 1970 because 
of the political situation there, the Fifth 
Assembly met instead in Evian, France, 
under the theme, “Sent into the World.” 
Once again, “the world” figured promi- 
nently in this theme, along with the con- 
viction that the church cannot remain 
separate from a world of conflictual poli- 
tics. Although some concern was ex- 
pressed that in addressing socio-ethical 
issues the theological accent might be- 
come obscured, strong stances were 
taken on human rights and other social 
issues for the sake of the healing of the 
world into which the church is sent. 
New commitments were made to include 
more fully churches of the South as well 
as women and youth in decision making. 
In 1977 the Sixth Assembly met for the 
first time in the South, in Dar es Salaam, 
Tanzania, under the theme, “In Christ—A 
New Community.” By now, 40 percent of 
the delegates were from churches of the 
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South, and 25 percent were women. The 
bold, historic decision was made to de- 
clare that a status confessionis situation ex- 


isted when, under the South African apart- 
heid system, a church excluded from 
membership on the basis of race. Root 
causes of injustice were given attention, in 
quest of healing in society and “reconciled 
diversity,” for the sake of healing divisions 
in the church. 

Meeting for the first time in a Com- 
munist-ruled country, in Budapest, Hun- 
gary under the theme, “In Christ—Hope 
for the World,” the Seventh Assembly in 
1984 took the subsequent solemn action 
of suspending from the LWF two white 
South African churches. It also sought to 
heal the painful legacy of the relation- 
ship between Lutheran churches and 
the Jewish people, the legacy of exclud- 
ing women from being full partners in 
the church, and continued the concern 
for healing divisions in the church 
through ecumenical pursuits. 

The 1990 Eighth Assembly in Curitiba, 
Brazil, shifted to a theme that resembles 
the 2003 theme. Under the Exodus-based 
theme, “I Have Heard the Cry of My 
People,” the Assembly focused on situa- 
tions of political and economic oppres- 
sion around the world, and called for ac- 





tion in solidarity with people and the rest 
of creation in their suffering. Consider- 
able attention was also given to the 
emerging communio nature of the LWF, 
and to the extensive re-structuring in- 
tended to express that more clearly. 

Finally, meeting for the first time in 
Asia, the 1997 Ninth Assembly returned 
to another christological theme, “In 
Christ—Called to Witness.” Meeting in 
Hong Kong immediately after its return 
to the jurisdiction of China, as well as 
meeting in a context where Christians, 
much less Lutherans, are in a distinct 
minority, was noteworthy. 

It is apparent that the theme of the 
Tenth Assembly in Winnipeg is in conti- 
nuity with and builds upon the themes 
of previous assemblies: 


e Attention to the world, whether ex- 
plicit or implicit, has been there 
from the beginning. The world’s 
problems, divisions and tensions 
have deeply affected what it 
means for the church to gather in 
assembly at a given time and place. 
Although the church’s agenda 
must never be reduced to the 
world’s agenda, it cannot ignore 
the challenges to faith and disciple- 
ship emerging from the world. The 
faith we confess is more than pri- 
vate; it has public implications for 
the sake of the world. 


How might this theme catch the attention of people living 


in a skeptical, pluralistic world? When Lutherans from 


throughout the world assemble in Winnipeg, what will be 


the public witness they will bring to Canada? 


e The idea of “healing” has been im- 
plicit in many of the emphases 
and actions of previous assem- 
blies. Healing is central to the call- 
ing of the church: proclaiming the 
good news of salvation in Jesus 
Christ; bridging social, political 


and economic differences; under- 
standing the significance of justifi- 
cation in the lives of believers in 
the world; working for justice, hu- 
man rights, peace and reconcilia- 
tion; rectifying policies of exclu- 
sion; working to heal divisions in 
the church and with people of 
other faiths. In countless ways 
member churches are quietly 
bringing healing in communities 
throughout the world. 


e In many previous Assembly 
themes, Christ was clearly pro- 
claimed as the one who brings 
about what the world seeks. The 
2003 Assembly theme causes 
those who hear it to pause and to 
ask, Who or what is “for the heal- 
ing of the world”? Rather than im- 
mediately responding with 
“Christ” as the answer, we are in- 
vited to reflect more deeply on 
how God, who creates, redeems 
and sustains us and all of creation, 
is indeed “for the healing of the 
world.” In addition to the central 
role of Christ, what are the impor- 
tant but often overlooked roles of 
the Creator and the Spirit? 


A theme consistent with 
what Lutheran churches 
have been about 


Healing is an emphasis that has shaped 
the LWF. International diaconal work, es- 
pecially reaching out to refugees from 
World War II, was key in its founding. Al- 
though initially focused on serving the 
needs of Lutherans, “healing” in its 
broad sense was at stake: providing 
emergency assistance; helping displaced 
people to find and settle into homes in 
new lands; healing physical and emo- 
tional wounds of war; and seeking recon- 
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ciliation with those living behind the 
Iron Curtain. Over the years, this work 
began to shift, especially to areas such 
as the Middle East, Asia and Africa. Insti- 
tutions have been established to pro- 
vide vitally needed health services and 
education. This international diaconal 
work, as it occurs today through the De- 
partment for World Service, has long 
been at the heart of the recognized iden- 
tity of the LWF, especially in places 
where Lutherans are otherwise scarce. 
This work continues to be pivotal in the 
LWF today, making it distinctive as an in- 
ternational church organization. 

Over the years, there has been in- 
creasing awareness that in addition to 
providing these services, the root causes 
of poverty, violence and other injustices 
need to be examined and addressed, not 
only by large international organizations, 
but also by the churches themselves. 
Diaconia needs to be understood and 
practiced in relation to wider systemic 
factors. Prior to the Assembly a global 
LWF consultation is being held in South 
Africa under the theme, “Prophetic 
Diaconia: For the Healing of the World,” 
with poverty, HIV/AIDS and violence be- 
ing the examples that challenge and ex- 
pand what diaconia needs to be about in 
our day. Results from that consultation 
are expected to feed into the Assembly. 

From 1997-2000, the LWF was en- 
gaged in an empirical theological study 
of how Lutheran churches understand 
and live out what it means to be a com- 
munion in society. One of the observa- 
tions coming out of that study is how 
central diaconal work (or “social minis- 
try”) has become in the recognized pro- 
file of member churches.’ In fact, we 
might ask whether this, along with the 
Word and sacraments, is actually be- 
coming for Lutherans one of the marks 
of the church (notae ecclesiae). 

Word and sacraments are, of course, 
the way in which the Lutheran Confes- 
sions have long identified what is essen- 
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tial to the church. The healing power of 
the proclaimed Word, especially in 
terms of law and gospel, certainly has 
been a hallmark of Lutheranism. Just as 
crucial, but perhaps under-emphasized 
in many Lutheran churches, has been 
the healing power of the sacraments of 
baptism and Holy Communion, along 
with corporate prayer and the confes- 
sion and forgiveness of sin. Pastoral care 
has been and continues to be a strong 
emphasis in most Lutheran churches. In 
these and other ways, healing is what 
churches have long been about: receiv- 
ing into communion, consoling, guiding, 
rebuking, announcing and embodying 
God’s forgiveness. 

The Assembly theme embraces 
these recognizable dimensions of the 
church, which will be emphasized espe- 
cially in the worship life of the Assem- 
bly. The theme is grounded in these un- 
derstandings of healing, while moving us 
outward, to the healing of the world. 


A world desperately in 
need of healing 


As the theme draws our attention to the 
world, we are reminded that: 


e The world as God’s creation is 
bestowed by God with being and 
worth. God became incarnate in 
this world. It is not dualistically 
separated from a spiritual realm 
of life, but is where we see and 
participate in the drama of God’s 
activity throughout the whole 
inhabited earth (oikos). 


e The world is also a fallen world, 
where sin and brokenness are all 
too evident in human distortions 
and betrayals of what God has 
given and intends, in injustices 
that deny the dignity of all, and in 


violence that destroys life itself. A 
world permeated by sin and bro- 
kenness is desperately in need of 
healing. 


e As people of faith we ourselves 
are in need of healing. We are also 
called to participate in the healing 
or transformation of the world, 
through small acts of service— 
faith active in love—as well as 
wider practices to change policies 
and practices that wound and 
harm what God has created and 
sustains. We are among God’s 
healing, diaconal agents. 





and its effects continued to be manifest 
in familiar as well as in alarmingly new 
ways. Old and new rivalries broke open, 
confounding the illusion that old wounds 
had actually been healed. Those left ever 
further behind by the forces of global- 
ization became more ravaged, wounded 
and devastated, while others reached 
dizzying heights of affluence. The former 
sometimes sought refuge in expressions 
of fundamentalism, while the latter cel- 
ebrated what now is possible through 
global flows of postmodern culture, 
technology and capital. Some feared a 
violent “clash of civilizations.” The ecu- 
menical spirit of openness to others has 
given way to sharp new forms of reli- 
gious balkanization in many places 


As Lutherans prepare to gather in 2003 in Winnipeg, throughout the world. 


what specific prayers, words and actions will we bring for The hope for global human progress 


this wounded, frightening world in which we live? toward healing, justice and peace contin- 


e We participate in this healing with 
the awareness that ultimately it is 
not our efforts that heal the 
world, but that God promises a 
new creation, salvation of the 
whole earth and cosmos. The ful- 
fillment of this hope is in God’s 
hands and time, not in ours, yet it 
is this eschatological hope that in- 
spires and sustains our efforts. 


As the past millennium came to an end, 

some promising signs of healing 
were cited, such as efforts to 
heal disease, to improve the 







health of communities, to lib- 
erate those who have 
been oppressed, to 
reconcile those of 
ideologies, 
races and nationalities. 


different 


Many looked forward with 
sy hope to a new millennium 
L& of peace. 
< However, as old divisions 
were healed, new ones arose. Sin 


ues to be severely tested. The earth itself 
ruptures through quakes or other natural 
catastrophes, and thousands of already 
impoverished people suddenly find 
themselves without homes. For the sake 
of economic or political gain, desperate 
rulers exercise despotic power over their 
citizens, whose lives become expendable. 
Under the policies of the international fi- 
nancial institutions, a country’s economy 
can plunge into chaos, shattering the live- 
lihood and future of its people. In flashes 
of unimaginable destruction, human 
power and possibilities can suddenly be 
thrown into a state of crisis. Peace and 
relative well-being can disappear in a 
massive cloud of human debris. Such vul- 
nerability and devastation have been re- 
curring throughout much of the world. 

In North America, well-known sym- 
bols of human know-how, achievement 
and strength were pierced and de- 
stroyed by speeding airplanes that sud- 
denly became weapons of mass destruc- 
tion, as they crashed into fortresses of 
human might and security. This became 
a potent mixture of technological tri- 
umph, financial strength, military might, 
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resentment, anger, hatred, mourning and 
fear. The vertical and horizontal dimen- 
sions of this fiery inferno were filled 
with human beings from around the 
world, and rendered through a child’s 
drawing into a burning cross. 


From the perspective of 
the cross 


At the beginning of the third millennium, 
the Assembly logo of the cross bending 
toward the broken earth is a dramatic 
reminder of the potential of the Chris- 
tian faith to speak to these critical times 
in which we live and to bring healing 
(the leaves). 

In encountering personal trauma or 
global crises, we become more aware of 
the human capacity for evil, as well as of 
our capacity to do good by serving the 
neighbor, reaching out with compassion- 
ate mercy and justice across human di- 
vides. Human beings are both destroyers 
and healers. Luther reminds us that 
Christians are simultaneously saint and 
sinner (simul iustus et peccator). Accord- 
ing to St. Paul, there are no hard and fast 
distinctions between those who are good 
and those who are evil; “all have sinned 
and fall short of the glory of God.” 

The cross shatters the illusion that 
dominating power is what matters—that 
human beings can save, secure, or make 
life invulnerable, in other words, that hu- 
man beings have divine power. Seeking to 
become like God is itself the essence of 
sin. Human attempts to root out all evil, to 
establish total security, to hunt down and 
conquer the enemy in any clear-cut or final 
way are continually confounded. Such at- 
tempts are especially troubling when reli- 
gion is misused as a tool to mobilize forces 





societies, such human power has been 
held by and associated with men more 
than women. When God then is por- 
trayed and addressed in exclusively 
male terms, this tends to provide divine 
legitimation for patriarchal patterns of 
power in society. A theology of the cross 
suggests much different understandings 
and dynamics of power, and concepts of 
God who is beyond gender. We are chal- 
lenged to live this out more consistently 
in our ecclesial language and practices. 


of resistance and violence for the sake of How have people in your church viewed events of massive 
what is seen as “God’s will.” destruction? What have you said, or wanted to say, to those 


Seeking divine legitimization of hu- directly affected, especially to others in the communion? 
man power must be challenged. In most 
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A theology of the cross is a decisive 
counter to the seductive appeal of a the- 
ology of glory. As Canadian theologian 
Douglas John Hall has repeatedly pointed 
out, such a theological emphasis is espe- 
cially needed in contexts such as North 
America, where the Assembly will meet: 


For us as a people, expectancy is synony- 
mous with progress, expansion, develop- 
ment, production, growth, bigness, vic- 
tory, the breaking of barriers, the pushing 
back of frontiers, the refusal to admit lim- 
its, the sense of power and success. We 
have even banished death ... and the reli- 


gion of Jesus helped us do it.® 


The Assembly will meet in a country that 
lies in the shadow of the most powerful 
country in the world today. This “em- 
pire” pervasively affects, for good and ill, 
the rest of the globe. A theology of the 
cross brings critical perspectives to this 
kind of reality, by focusing our attention 
instead on the lowliness and suffering 
that is the plight of so much of the rest of 
the world, including there where many 
LWF member churches minister. 

Luther reminded us that tendencies 
toward theological triumphalism are re- 


flected in preferring glory to the cross, 
strength to weakness, wisdom to folly, 
good to evil.’ As human beings, we often 
seek to justify ourselves through our ac- 
tions, rather than relying on God’s grace 
as we know it through Jesus Christ. To 
begin with the indicative—with how God 
justifies, liberates, reconciles, heals— 
provides a much different basis for hu- 
man action. We act in light of what God 
has done and promises to bring to fulfill- 
ment, rather than seeking recognition for 
what our efforts will bring about, as if we 
will heal the world. 

We may yearn for definitive solutions 
to sin and evil, but we are left with partial 
glimpses of what God promises. Yet, we 
trust in those promises. Out of these 
depths, the human cries out for help to 
the God who cannot be seen. We may be- 
gin to glimpse some signs of healing, but 
often in ways we do not expect or cannot 
verify according to human criteria. A the- 
ology of the cross reminds us that God’s 
healing power is active in human history, 
not through the kind of triumphal might 
that many associate with “God,” but 
through weakness, vulnerability and suf- 
fering. God’s power is made known 
through the cross. Living from that 
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power, the church is called to be with 
those who are being stripped of life by 
sickness, disease and conflict, to be with 
those who are poor, marginalized and vio- 
lated, to identify with the shamed and 
outcast, and to live among those who are 
fearful and terrorized. 

Those of us for whom vulnerability 
and desperation are ongoing rather than 
new realities can testify to how such a 
suffering, compassionate God does in- 
deed bring healing, new life and liberating 
hope. In the depths of human pathos, we 
experience God’s abiding commitment to 
the world—God with us—giving us the 
courage to enter the darkness, with all 
the wounds, scars and diseases in need 
of healing. Through the power of the Holy 
Spirit, we do so in communion with one 
another, and in the confident hope that 
God’s promises will be fulfilled. 

This is what it means to be the 
church. And yet, churches are too often 
caught up in fear, suspicion of “the 
other,” and “business as usual.” Too of- 
ten churches are captive to the protec- 
tion of economic, political, or social 
privilege. Unless churches themselves 
are “converted” from such predominant 
tendencies, they cannot presume to be 
“for the healing of the world.” Through 
the transformative power of the cross, 
the church’s eyes are opened to the 
painful realities in the world that it has 
previously overlooked, its ears begin to 
hear the cries rising from the suffering 
earth, and its heart is moved to act com- 
passionately with others. 


What needs to be 
healed? 


the church. This has been the focus of 
much of the church’s healing ministry. 

Health and health care are major con- 
cerns throughout the world, especially in 
those places where there is an alarming 
lack of accessible, affordable health 
care—including in affluent countries such 
as the United States. Historically the 
church has taken the initiative to provide 
such care there where it is most needed. 
Increasingly pivotal is its advocacy role 
for the sake of health care for all. 

Justification is the basis from which 
we approach other needs for healing. 
People’s deepest spiritual needs for 
healing have been addressed through 
the good news of God’s gracious, justify- 
ing activity in Jesus Christ: 


Justification is the forgiveness of sins (cf. 
Rom 3:23-25; Acts 13:39; Lk 18:14), libera- 
tion from the dominating power of sin and 
death (Rom 5:12-21) and from the curse 
of the law (Gal 3:10-14). It is acceptance 
into communion with God—already now, 
but then fully in God’s coming kingdom 
(Rom 5:1f). It unites with Christ and with 
his death and resurrection (Rom 6:5). 


What afflicts us includes diseases ac- 
quired that are primarily physical, as 
well as those that are more mental or 
spiritual. Jesus was clear that disease or 
illness is not the result of a sin that has 
been committed (Lk 13:1-5; Jn 9:2-3). 
What is reflective of sin are the ways 
those who are diseased, are separated, 
or alienated from the community (as lep- 
ers were in Jesus’ day). Some diseases 
result in deep scars and disabilities that 
last a lifetime, and may never be cured. 
Some “diseases” deeply afflict how 
we think, see, or act, such as when eco- 


The theme immediately reminds us of What in the world is in need of healing? What are the 
particular persons who are in need of specific cries, pains, laments, memories? What are the 


healing—we ourselves, and those close diseases, illnesses and wounds from which the world and 
to us—especially those who are regu- the church suffer? 
larly named in intercessory prayers of 
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nomic measures become all that matter. 
Entrenched poverty continues to haunt 
billions. Parts of the world suffer from 
excessive individualism and consumer- 
ism. We and the rest of creation become 
“polluted” and thus ill, because of the 
very air we breathe, both literally and 
figuratively. All these and more of the 
world’s diseases need to be raised up as 
a collective lament to God. 

Healing is also needed because of the 
walls that are erected between people 
due to their ethnicity, race, caste, eco- 
nomic status, gender, sexual orientation, 
physical or mental condition. These bar- 
riers lead to further injustices. Out of 
our sickness (or sin), we erect walls that 
exclude or discriminate against others. 
Many of these have deep cultural bases, 
which is why they can be so difficult to 
talk about or to address, such as those 
related to ethnicity, caste, gender and 
sexuality. Many of the “walls” between 
churches are related to the huge eco- 
nomic disparities in the world, which in 
turn are reflected in the affluence of 
some member churches in stark con- 
trast to the dire poverty of others. We 
need to reflect on how Christ breaks 
down the most entrenched walls or ta- 
boos, transforming our assumptions and 
ways of relating to one another. 

Furthermore, others inflict wounds on 
us—various forms of violence and injus- 
tice, whether covert or overt, interper- 
sonal or institutional. We are sinned 
against, and we sin against others. The 
scars and memories fester, and can lead to 
resentment if not violence. Some wounds 
are inflicted by those as close at hand as 
family members, as occurs in domestic 
violence, others by our governments or 
by more distant political and economic 
powers, especially under the reign of eco- 
nomic globalization. The seemingly intrac- 


From the perspective of your church, what kinds of 


healing are especially needed? 


table conflicts raging in the world today, 
and the deep scars they inflict on all of 
creation, cry out for reconciliation that 
does far more than gloss over differences. 

Churches have sometimes been 
among those who have legitimated or in- 
flicted the wounds, and perpetuated ill- 
nesses in persons and societies. For ex- 
ample, people are blamed for their im- 
poverished or diseased condition. The- 
ology is used to endorse rather than cri- 
tique the worst features of affluence. 
Bible passages are used to justify keep- 
ing women and others in their places. 
Christian theology is used to denounce 
other faiths. Churches aligned with cer- 
tain ethnic groups or nations have in- 
flicted massive suffering on others, es- 
pecially on those who are different from 
themselves. The divisions within and 
among churches and the walls of ani- 
mosity with those of other faiths must 
be addressed. Silence in the face of op- 
pression and exploitation of people and 
lands, such as the indigenous peoples 
and land of North America, has resulted 
in untold deaths and devastation. 

Might there be honest naming, con- 
fessing and critiquing of how we as 
churches have been complicit in what 
needs to be brought to light and healed? 
This is likely to occur through many as- 
pects of the Assembly and the interac- 
tion that will occur there, especially in 
the work of the Village Groups. Here the 
different healing challenges in our world 
and churches will be addressed from the 
perspective of the Christian faith. From 
this work will emerge commitments and 
directions for future priorities and work 
of the Lutheran communion. 


Theological perspectives 
on “healing” 


The grounding for the Assembly theme 
goes back to the Hebrew Scriptures. In 
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the presence of the righteous and com- 
passionate Yahweh, 


Israel experienced the forgiveness of sin 
and the healing that freed it for commitment 
to the order of life intended by God for all.’ 


Thus, the people of ancient Israel, and 
Jews since then have understood their 
calling to mend, heal and transform the 
world in light of God’s creative and re- 
demptive purposes in human history. 
Jesus and the Early Church were an- 
chored in this understanding: 


With Isaiah and Jeremiah and Ezekiel, 
Jesus looked to the day when God would 
break the bonds of sin that enslaved hu- 
mans, freeing them to be God’s people. Ac- 
cording to Jesus, that day was to be a day 
of healing not only for humans, but for all 
creation. ... Jesus anticipated God’s draw- 
ing near to restore a broken and fallen cre- 
ation, and God drawing those who were 
faithful to God’s plan of healing and justice 
into participation in the Kingdom. !° 


Christians today believe that healing 
comes through faith in the God we know 
in Jesus Christ, whose Spirit heals us and 
all of creation. Healing is made possible 
by the power of God’s Spirit, as an ex- 
pression of God’s love and grace. The 
Spirit is the power of God through which 
people are continually being rescued, 
healed and saved. Healing restores the 
right relationship with God, with other 
persons, peoples, communities and with 
the rest of creation. It has dimensions 
that are spiritual, physical, psychological 
and social, and in these ways, is “salvific.” 


Healing can be a way of understand- 
ing what forgiveness and reconciliation 
are about. Forgiveness points toward 
the healing of pain, liberation from op- 
pression, rectifying injustices and mend- 
ing of broken relationships, beginning 
with our relationship with God. Forgive- 
ness is a process that includes both the 
perpetrator and the offended. Jesus not 
only forgave, but he identified with the 
victims, healing and freeing them, so 


Rita lost her brother in the attack on the World Trade Center, because he chose to help 


others less able than himself to escape. In her grief over his death, she went to Afghani- 


stan to get to know those who have experienced far greater loss due to the US bombing. 


They became closer to her than her own family. Now she has returned to the US to tell 


their story of loss. “What they have endured through 23 years of war,” she remarks, “the 


last part of which was carried out in the name of my brother!” 
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that their dignity was restored. Genuine 
reconciliation is a mutual process; both 
are changed in the encounter. It cannot 
occur unless the injustices in the rela- 
tionship are addressed. Reconciliation in 
turn paves the way for new relation- 
ships, for new ways of being together, 
for a new future that is not tied to the 
pains of the past. In political as well as 
personal life, forgiveness has to do with 
how we manage our relationships with 
the past without letting them manage us. 
Healing can be a long and difficult pro- 
cess. It is not synonymous with curing; 
the wound or condition can persist. Dis- 
abling conditions may persist, but what 
can be transformed is how people are re- 
ceived as whole persons in community. 
Restoration to live faithfully in commu- 
nity is what healing seeks. Just as forgive- 
ness does not necessarily mean forget- 
ting, healing does not mean the disap- 
pearance of all signs of a disease or 
wound. Memories often cannot be healed, 
especially when they are deeply painful. 
The source of the pain or wound needs to 
be re-visited before healing can occur. 
Healing points to all the ways through 
which people are liberated and recon- 
ciled in the world, and how the world it- 
self is being healed or saved. While we af- 
firm the signs of healing in our day, we 
“wait with eager longing” (Rom 8:19ff.) for 
God’s promised healing or redemption of 
all creation in the age to come. As one 
Asian Lutheran theologian has put it, 


For Luther, the Spirit of justification is the 
Spirit of creation, and the Spirit of resur- 
rection and a final transformation of all 


things, a new heaven and earth." 


Jesus, heal us! 


Healing is a pervasive theme in the minis- 
try of Jesus. In approaching this theme, 
some Western understandings of healing 
and health care may need to be tempo- 


rarily suspended in order to appreciate the 
much different cultural assumptions oper- 
ating in the New Testament stories of Jesus 
and healing. In this sense, this theme pro- 
vides rich opportunities for cross-cultural 
considerations that privilege other healing 
perspectives, which continue to be present 
in many parts of the Lutheran communion 
today, but are often overlooked or viewed 
with skepticism. 

As a condition of well-being, health is 
understood according to what is valued 
within a given cultural system. It involves 
more than bodily or physical health. Ill- 
ness is experienced through aspects of a 
culture such as honor and shame and the 
misfortune brought by spirits. Healing fo- 
cuses not on disease or curing, but on the 
personal and social meaning of the sick- 
ness.” In healing, the meaning of such ex- 
periences is transformed. 

This is apparent in the worldview of 
Luke’s Gospel, which was strongly influ- 
enced by spirits and demons. Here Jesus 
is portrayed as conceived, baptized and 
sent forth in ministry by the power of 
the Holy Spirit. In that sense, he is a 
Spirit-filled prophet who healed people of 
illnesses associated with unclean spirits. 
His focus was not on the causes or diag- 
noses of sickness, but on restoring per- 
sons to wholeness or integrity. “The 
miracles were nothing less than the 
mending of the created order.”™ 

To be healed was more than a private 
experience; it involved the wider social, 
economic and political orders of relation- 
ships. Social power was re-ordered 
through healing, which was why this was 
seen as threatening to the established or- 
der. Jesus reached out to touch others, 
or was touched himself, across taboo 
boundaries of impurity. He drove out de- 
mons whose possession made persons 
powerless to act. Although Jesus did not 
have significant social power or status, 
he is depicted as a folk healer, one who 
took people’s needs for healing at face 
value. He entered individual stories and 
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experiences of suffering, bringing con- 
crete experiences of liberation. 


The body matters 


The theme evokes the bodily as well as 
spiritual dimensions of life. It compels us to 
re-examine how we view and relate to our 
bodies, the bodies of those different from 
us, and the whole body of creation — as 
God’s good creation. God creates us as em- 
bodied flesh and blood beings; our bodies 
truly do matter in God’s scheme of things. 
Bodies are very central in Jesus’ healing 
ministry, and in the Christian hope, “the 
resurrection of the body.” Furthermore, 
the church has often been referred to as a 
body: “now you are the body of Christ and 
individually members of it” (1 Cor 12:27). 


| believe that God has created me, to- 


gether with all creatures. (Martin Luther) 





Martin Luther viewed all of creation 
as the abode of God’s indwelling, and re- 
fused to sever the spiritual from the ma- 
terial. Thus, 


we are to rejoice in our bodiliness as the very 
place the utterly incarnate God is with us, not 
sever our souls from the biophysical in an at- 
tempt to leave earth behind and incant our 


way to supposedly “higher” places.'4 


The problem is that some aspects of the 
Christian tradition, including some New 
Testament passages, reflect the influence 
of Greek dualistic thought, in which the 
physical body was seen as separate from 
and inferior to the spirit or soul. This was 
epitomized in the heresy of Gnosticism. 
These influences resulted in a devaluing 
of bodies. Further devalued were those 
whose bodies are different from the 
norm, such as women or people with de- 
formities or disabilities, whose inferiority 
has been justified on the basis of their 
bodies. Despite the Christian doctrines of 
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Are there negative messages regarding the body that have 


you received through the church? How, if at all, has your 
culture or family communicated a different message? 


creation, incarnation and resurrection of 
the body, this devaluation of the body 
has adversely affected how we view bod- 
ies, sexuality, disabilities, illness, the rest 
of creation and the overall theme of 
“healing.” Even though the church was 
referred to as the body of Christ, this 
tended to be spiritualized. 

We do not have bodies, as if they 
were inferior servants who work for us, 
but instead we are bodies, made up of 
the same stuff as other life forms on our 
planet. The body is how each one of us 
can be recognized, responded to, 
touched, cared for, loved, as well as op- 
pressed, beaten, starved and killed. We 
experience the greatest pleasure and the 
most intense pain in our bodies, which 
knit us together in networks of shared 
suffering and joy with all of creation. 
Through bodies—in all their diversity— 
we are connected with one another, with 
the rest of creation and with God. Disdain 
and fear of bodies begins to be over- 
come. We become one body with the rest 
of creation. Taking the needs of the body 
seriously points toward a new inclusive 
sense of justice for all of creation. 


Healing through the 
sacraments 


We must never regard the sacrament as 
a harmful thing from which we should 
flee, but as a pure, wholesome, soothing 
medicine that aids you and gives life in 
both soul and body. For where the soul 


is healed, the body is helped as well.'® 





The sacraments of baptism and Holy 
Communion are means of grace, expres- 





sions of the saving and healing presence 
of God in the church. They are healing 
events through which God restores hu- 
man beings. The Church Fathers called 
the Eucharist a medicine of immortality; 
it provides us not only with a remedy on 
earth but also with eternal life. Luther 
viewed the Eucharist as daily food and 
sustenance; it is given to us so that our 
faith may be refreshed and strength- 
ened, so that we will not succumb in the 
struggle with sin, but grow stronger. 
Other rites of healing are, in a sense, ex- 
tensions of the Eucharist. 


How can the sacraments help us to understand the nature 


of healing as Gods gift? To be realistic, patient and not to 


make empty promises to those in need of healing? 


The sacraments are gifts of God. God 
bestows them freely. They cannot be 
manipulated to cure illnesses. Thus, 
they help us to challenge healing prac- 
tices based on superstitions. Dualisms 
that separate body or matter from spirit 
or soul are challenged by sacramental 
approaches to healing and wholeness, 
which consider a human being as a unity 
of body, mind and spirit. 

Holy Communion is the source of and 
creative force behind what it means for us 
to be a communion. It expresses both the 
particularity and catholicity of the church. 
We meet the resurrected Christ in the 
breaking of bread (Lk 24:13-35), and are 
formed into a meal-sharing community. By 
receiving communion we take Christ into 
our bodies, in a way that transforms us 
personally and collectively. The people 
gather, the Word of God is proclaimed, the 
people intercede for the needs of the 
church and the world, the eucharistic 
meal is shared, and the people are sent 
out into the world with a mission. 


How can the unity of sacramental celebration and daily 


life be strengthened? 
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As God in Christ has entered into the 
human situation, so there is an intrinsic 
connection between the sacraments and 
daily life. The sacraments express the 
corporeality and materiality of the faith. 
Through them, God’s grace becomes vis- 
ible, edible, drinkable and audible. The 
sacraments are celebrated in the midst 
of the suffering world that yearns for 
healing. It is significant that the Lutheran 
communion, meeting under the theme, 
“for the healing of the world,” will cel- 
ebrate Holy Communion each day. 


The spirit of the triune 
God 


The doctrine of the Trinity is a way of 
talking about the mystery of God who 
saves and heals through Christ by the 
power of the Holy Spirit.” The point of 
this doctrine is to express that God goes 
forth into the world as breath. That 
breath communicates and gives life to 
the Word. The Word calls forth a living 
faith, as well as disclosing the purposes 
of God everywhere in the world.'® The 
Trinity is a way of speaking of God that 
expresses God’s profound involvement 
in, with and for the world. God commu- 
nicates to the world a plentitude of over- 
flowing love, grace and mercy. 

Much of the renewed attention to 
trinitarian theology in our day has under- 
lined the relational, dialogical nature of God, 
in ways that draw upon and yet go beyond 
some Eastern (Orthodox) understandings. 
Rather than as an autonomous patriarch, 
God is essentially relational, as are we and 
the whole universe. Different notions of di- 
vine power become evident, as relational, 
communio-creating power. Everything 
comes from and returns to God, through 
Christ and in the Spirit. Christ is the com- 
munion of the divine and human, and the 
Holy Spirit unites all persons in communion 
with God and one another. 
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The truth about God and ourselves is 
that we were meant to live as persons in 
community, living from God, for and 
with others. From an African perspec- 
tive, we are in relation to others. 


Entering into the life of God means enter- 
ing in the deepest way possible ... into 
the life of Jesus Christ, the life of the 
Spirit, the life of others. ... into a life of 


love and communion with others.”° 


Saving and healing love is at the heart of 
this reign of God. God in Christ inaugu- 
rates this by forgiving sin, casting out 
demons and healing. God’s reign or com- 
munion is the shared rule of equal per- 
sons in communion, not domination of 
some over others. 

A triune understanding of God be- 
comes the basis for mutuality among 
persons, different groups of people and 
among churches from different parts of 
the world. Rather than some being 
viewed as normative and set over oth- 
ers, acommunion grounded in the triune 
God is characterized by equality, mutu- 
ality and reciprocity in the midst of our 
very real differences. 

Within such a triune understanding of 
who God is and how God relates to the 
world, the role of the Spirit acquires new 
significance. In the New Testament heal- 
ing stories, especially in Luke and Acts, 
the power of the Holy Spirit is repeatedly 
emphasized. Throughout church history, 
there has been a close association be- 
tween the Holy Spirit and healing. 


The Holy Spirit calls, gathers, enlightens 


and makes holy the whole Christian 
church on earth and keeps it with Jesus 
Christ in the one common true faith.' 





Through the Spirit, we participate in 
the divine pathos, present in human his- 
tory and throughout creation. We enter 
into communion with the crucified and 
risen Christ, in whom God’s Spirit has 
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What are the implications of trinitarian theology for how 
we relate to each other within this communion? For how 


we relate to those of other faiths? 


been made visible and tangible. In other 
words, the Holy Spirit is the presence 
and reality of God’s creating, saving, pre- 
serving work in ways that can be sensed 
and experienced. Luther’s conviction 
was that the presence of the indwelling 
Christ through the Holy Spirit is the 
source of wisdom and power. To “re- 
ceive the Holy Spirit” is to see what God 
is doing in and through the brokenness 
of our lives and world to bring healing, 
and to enliven people toward each other 
and the rest of creation.” 

The Holy Spirit affects how we expe- 
rience God and participate in and with 
one another. We are set in a web of new 
relationships with one another, in ways 
that cut across and transform old 
boundaries. God’s Spirit empowers us to 
act differently in relation to one another. 
Polarities and hostilities that can con- 
tribute to violence are overcome in favor 
of a community of solidarity, responsibil- 
ity and love. Love reaches out and 
draws others in, creating diverse webs 
of relatedness. 

The spirit of the modern world, with 
its emphasis on human power and know- 
how, is relativized by the power of God’s 
Spirit. Finitude and vulnerability are ac- 
cepted rather than something we seek 
to overcome. Instead of self-preserva- 
tion, we are liberated from the need to 
assert ourselves at the expense of oth- 
ers. We are freed from the presumption 
that the world can be healed by prin- 
ciples of conquest that actually divide 
and destroy human community. People 
are freed in relationship to themselves 
and the ruling powers. This can be 
threatening to the powers that reign in 
our world today. It can become a power- 
ful witness, as the Holy Spirit opens us 
up to the world. 
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How have you experienced this boundary-crossing love? 


Deliberating, discerning 
and deciding together 


Through the power of the Spirit we are 
able to assemble together. Furthermore, 
we are able to communicate and hear in 
ways we would not be able to on our 
own. The Holy Spirit precedes and un- 
derlies communication with one another. 
Rather than our differences hindering 
communion with one another, in our di- 
versity we together become the body of 
Christ, bearers of and witnesses to 
God’s presence in the world. 

At Pentecost (Acts 2), with the out- 
pouring of the Spirit, members of the 
Early Church were able to understand 
each other in unexpected ways. Simi- 
larly, we may not be able to understand 
one another’s language or culture, but to- 
gether we acquire a new comprehension 
of what it means to be a communion in 
the world. In this communion we may 
speak different languages and have dif- 
ferent identities, yet we still have some- 
thing in common. Amid what seem to be 
impossible hurdles to mutual under- 
standing, amid all the foreignness, the 


How might this Assembly be like a Pentecost experience 


for those who gather? 
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Spirit imparts a sense of connection and 
familiarity. People with different gifts 
and abilities can attest to the reality of a 
relational God who creates, delivers and 
gives life to us and the whole world. 
God’s presence is experienced in con- 
cretely diverse ways, arising out of dif- 
ferent cultural situations that are mutu- 
ally challenging and enriching testimo- 
nies to what God is about. 

Through the power of the Spirit we are 
able to communicate across our many dif- 
ferences, to deliberate what is at stake in 
light of Scripture and our faith convic- 
tions, and to discern what we as a com- 
munion will do. The Spirit restores solidar- 
ity and the ability to act, to resist in the 
face of despair, to move beyond feelings of 
insecurity, fear and paralysis. Dominant 
values and systems cannot limit the action 
of the Spirit, who rules through what 
seems like powerlessness. We “blaspheme 
against the Holy Spirit” when we disregard 
how God’s Spirit is delivering us out of 
conditions from which there seems no hu- 
man escape.” Forgiveness of sin raises up 
those who are crushed. We experience a 
new beginning in which relationships are 
restored. Solidarity implies accountability 
to one another. We become more vulner- 
able, capable of being changed by the suf- 
fering, open to critique and to change real- 
ity. As we become open with and for each 
other, we are changed for others so as to 
work for that which is good for the 
neighbor...and for the healing of the 
world. 
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B. The Canadian Context 
Where We Meet 





The Tenth Assembly will gather in the city 
of Winnipeg, a city of 635,000 people in the 
center of the world’s second largest coun- 
try in geographical terms. Canada has 
been blessed with abundant natural re- 
sources, strong traditions of Aboriginal, 
French and English peoples, and a rich di- 
versity of immigrants who continue to 
weave the fabric of Canadian society. The 
1996 Report of the Royal Commission on 
Aboriginal Peoples observes that 


Canada is a test case for a great notion—the 
notion that dissimilar peoples can share 
lands, resources, power and dreams while 
respecting and sustaining their differences. 
The story of Canada is the story of many 
such peoples, trying and failing and trying 
again, to live together in peace and harmony. 


Canadian society and 
government 


In a country of two confederating cul- 
tures in 1867, successive waves of immi- 
grants (primarily from all parts of Eu- 
rope and more recently from Asia) have 
produced a multicultural population. 
With Francophones comprising 25 per- 
cent of the population, aspirations 
within the province of Québec to be 
maitres chez nous have grown to include 
significant desires for sovereignty from 





“the rest of Canada.” While French cul- 
ture contributes significantly to Cana- 
dian culture and identity, growing 
multicultural diversity seems to be erod- 
ing sensitivities to these aspirations. 

At the same time, Canada’s history of 
federalism and its vast geography have 
shaped a society embodying a strong co- 
operative social consciousness that has 
stood against crude individualistic and 
unfettered capitalist approaches. This 
has created a sense of “responsibility for 
the whole,” and the development of a 
highly valued “social safety net.” This 
now is under threat as Canada is increas- 
ingly shaped by globalizing forces and its 
powerful southern neighbor. The Cana- 
dian churches have been reminded that 
they cannot have an effective private mo- 


Canada’s name derives from the Huron-lroqguois word for “village” or “settlement,” 


referring in 1535 to the early settlement of Quebec City. Winnipeg name means “muddy 


waters” in the Cree language, describing its location and the effects where the waters of 


the Red River and the Assiniboine River come together. Where the rivers meet in 


downtown Winnipeg, “The Forks” marks what has been an important meeting place for 


more than 6,000 years. Thus, meeting in Village Groups and gathering at The Forks will 


take on special meaning at the Assembly. 
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Assimilation policies have done great damage, leaving a legacy of brokenness affecting 


Aboriginal individuals, families and communities. The damage has been equally serious 


for the spirit of Canada — the spirit of generosity and mutual accommodation in which 


Canadians take pride. Aboriginal reality in Canada has become a vicious circle of cause 


and effect. If that vicious circle is to become a healing circle, the roots of injustice must be 


addressed. Breaking free of the pain, anger and resentment that are the legacy of the 


colonial past means allowing Aboriginal people and communities to initiate their healing 


strategies — initiatives that draw on traditional practices and an understanding of people’ 


needs. (The 1996 Report of the Royal Commission on Aboriginal Peoples) 


rality without a lively social ethic and vi- 
sion for the whole, which they must 
imaginatively preserve and enhance.” 

Canada is a parliamentary democ- 
racy and a respected nation with moder- 
ate influence on the world stage. This in- 
cludes membership in the G8, the Com- 
monwealth and the Francophonie; 
longstanding support of United Nations 
peacekeeping; and, a willingness some- 
times to distinguish itself sharply from 
US policies (e.g., Vietnam, Cuba and mis- 
sile defense). More recently, Canada and 
its churches have been strong advo- 
cates for debt relief for poorer nations 
and for the abolition of landmines. 

Yet, there are great tensions in Canadian 
society which are in urgent need of healing. 
These concern French-English relations, re- 
gional differences and rivalries, relations 
with Aboriginal peoples, and debates about 
social policy and “public versus private” re- 
sponsibilities (for example, health care, 
education and income security). 


Relations with 
Aboriginal peoples 


Canadian life includes a troubled history 
of relations between Canada’s Aboriginal 
and non-Aboriginal peoples, beginning 
with colonial traders and settlers who ei- 
ther befriended or betrayed the resi- 
dent Aboriginal peoples as they chose. 
Health care, education, employment and 
social services are critical issues for Ab- 





original people, along with issues of land 
claims and self-government. The estab- 
lishment in 1999 of the new Territory of 
Nunavut (meaning “our land”) provided 
the first embodiment of Aboriginal self- 
government on the national scene. 

Although Canada is among the top 
countries in which to live (according to 
the annual UN Human Development In- 
dex), the well-being of many of Canada’s 
Aboriginal communities has been below 
that of many developing nations. Aborigi- 
nal people face a life expectancy six years 
shorter than the Canadian average. Ab- 
original youth suicide rates are five to 
eight times greater than the national av- 
erage. The Aboriginal infant mortality 
rate is almost double the Canadian aver- 
age, and 40 percent of Aboriginal people 
live at or below the poverty line.” 

Since 1975, a coalition of Canadian 
churches has been working in partner- 
ship with Aboriginal people and commu- 
nity organizations in the Aboriginal 
Rights Coalition. With a focus on public 
education and action programs, this coa- 
lition seeks to build alliances and solidar- 
ity in the struggle for Aboriginal justice 
in Canada, and seeks reconciliation be- 
tween Aboriginal peoples, the Christian 
community and Canadian society. 


Immigration 


Most of Canada’s population of 31 million 
people (in 2001) live within a 300 km west- 
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to-east band stretching for a distance 
comparable to that of England to the Per- 
sian Gulf. Immigration to present-day 
Canada began in the sixteenth century 
with explorers, fur traders and settlers 
from France and Great Britain. The Ameri- 
can Revolution in the late eighteenth cen- 
tury drove many “empire loyalists” north 
into Canada. In the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries, great waves of 
immigrants came from Europe in search of 
land for farming and freedom for religious 
and social expression. Canada’s vast ex- 
panses attracted many to move north. 
German immigrants settled mainly in 
southern Ontario with smaller numbers in 
the west. Swedes, Danes, Norwegians, 
Finns and Icelanders settled in great num- 
bers in northern Ontario and the western 
provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta. Where they settled, they also es- 
tablished churches. 

Immigration patterns have changed 
dramatically in the last 50 years, 
decreasing from more than 90 percent 
European before 1961 to about 19 percent 
since 1991, and from only 3 percent Asian 
before 1961 to 57 percent since 1991. 
Canada continues to emphasize its 
multicultural character as a mosaic rather 
than a melting pot. Some critics say this 
detracts from a sense of social cohesion. 

Theologian Douglas John Hall 
reframes this issue in terms of 
“hospitality.” 


Hospitality is an important biblical con- 
cept which means more than inclusivity 
because it takes seriously the “otherness” 
of the others; it lets them be who they 
are. Canada’s historic potentiality for ac- 
cepting and being hospitable towards dif- 
ference is gravely under threat today— 
threatened by those who emphasize the 
particularity and specialness of one 
group, thus jeopardizing the whole, and 
by forces of globalization which destroy 
real distinctiveness ... As Christians in 


Canada today, we have an ethical mandate 
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to fashion and inculcate a vision for our 
country that honors and fosters both 


unity and difference.”® 


How do you experience “otherness” or “specialness” in 
your setting? How has your church understood and 
practiced “hospitality” toward others? What kind of 
hospitality could bring healing to troubled communities? 


Religion 


Census figures for 1996 report that main- 
line denominations (Roman Catholic, An- 
glican, United Church, Lutheran and 
Presbyterian) comprise 85 percent of 
the Christian community and so-called 
conservative Protestants (Mennonite, 
Pentecostal, Missionary Alliance, Salva- 
tion Army, Baptist, etc.) are about 8 per- 
cent of the Canadian church scene. 
Lutherans represent 2.4 percent of the 
population and Anglicans 8.1 percent. 
The number of people who claim no reli- 
gious affiliation has almost doubled from 
1981 to 1991, increasing to 12.5 percent 
of the total population. 

The leading researcher on religion in 
Canada reports that religion no longer oc- 
cupies center stage in Canadian society. It 
has ceased to be life-informing for the av- 
erage Canadians, who have moved from 
religious “commitment” to religious “con- 
sumption.””’ Religious participation in 
Canada is down sharply from the 60 per- 
cent of members who attended church 
weekly in 1945 to 23 percent in 1995. Few 
people, however, are actively leaving the 
church. They still identify with religion 
but want to access it à la carte—not par- 
ticipating in church life regularly but 
seeking it out for baptisms, confirma- 
tions, weddings and funerals. Religious 
memory is everywhere and there is an 
extensive receptivity to spirituality. 


How does this compare to the religious participation in 


your country? 
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A significant expression of Canada’s 


cooperative movements has been the 
leadership of the churches with their 
strong history of ecumenical initiative 
and cooperation in addressing issues of 
justice and peace. Moving beyond mere 
cooperation, the churches have estab- 
lished several independent ecumenical 
organizations in areas of research, 
policy development, advocacy, educa- 
tion and grass-roots mobilization. In 
2001, these separate organizations came 
together in KAIROS: Canadian Ecumeni- 
cal Justice Initiatives, to focus the work of 
churches and religious organizations on 
promoting international human rights, 
global economic justice, environmental 
and ecological justice, Canadian social 
development and advocacy for Aborigi- 
nal peoples. 


Lutherans in Canada 


The first service of Lutheran worship in 
North America took place in 1619 near 
Churchill, on Hudson Bay in northern 
Manitoba. It was led by the Danish Pastor, 
Rasmus Jensen, who accompanied an ill- 
fated expedition seeking a northwest pas- 
sage to Asia. Early German Lutheran 
settlement in Nova Scotia began over 250 
years ago, and several congregations in 
those early years became Anglican. To find 
pastors to serve communities of German- 
speaking and Nordic immigrants, relation- 
ships developed among various Lutheran 
synods and councils on a North American 
basis. Thus by the mid-1960s, most of the 
Lutheran congregations in Canada were 
members of the American Lutheran 
Church (ALC), the Lutheran Church in 
America (LCA) and the Lutheran Church- 
Missouri Synod (LC-MS). 

In 1967 and 1968, the congregations of 
the Canada District of the ALC became 
autonomous to form the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church of Canada (ELCC). In 
1986, the Canada Section of the LCA 
joined with the ELCC to become the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in Canada 
(ELCIC) with 652 congregations and 
210,000 members (declining to 627 con- 
gregations and about 189,000 members 
in 2001). The church has five synods, 
two seminaries (Saskatoon and Water- 
loo), and two colleges and two high 
schools in western Canada. New ethnic 
ministries consist of 10 Chinese congre- 
gations and one mission, totaling about 
1,200 members; two Aboriginal missions; 
one Vietnamese mission; and one Span- 
ish mission. Several congregations con- 
tinue with services in German, Finnish, 
Estonian, Latvian and Lithuanian. 

Canada is also home to congregations 
of the Estonian, Lithuanian and Latvian 
diaspora churches; the church offices of 
the Estonian Evangelical Lutheran 
Church Abroad are in Toronto. Canadian 
congregations of the LC-MS formed the 
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We commit ourselves as church through prayer, study and conversation, to discern what it 
is for us to live faithfully under the cross in this time and place, seeing the world through 
the event of the cross. We will enter into the lives of people in our local, national and 
global communities. We commit ourselves as church to communicate clearly with one 
another and with society. We commit ourselves to openness and trust. We will listen to the 


voices of our church and society and respond to their needs. 
(1997 Evangelical Declaration of the ELCIC) 





autonomous Lutheran Church—Canada 
(LC-C) in 1988 with about 80,000 mem- 
bers, and church offices in Winnipeg. 
The ELCIC and LC-C participate jointly in 
Canadian Lutheran World Relief (CLWR). 

In 1995, the ELCIC convention took 
bold action to eliminate the structure of 
divisions and offices (modeled on much 
larger churches in the USA) and to re- 
place it with a more flexible organization 
of staff and working groups involving 
synodical representation. The 1997 con- 


women’s experiences in ministry. More 
than 140 women have served as or- 
dained pastors of the ELCIC. 


Regional expression of 
communion 
In order to deepen the regional expres- 


sion of communion, an LWF regional office 
for North America was established in 


vention embraced an Evangelical Decla- 
ration “as our church’s vision for life and How does communion break through the barriers 
mission for the next decade (1997- 


between people and communities? How have language 
2007).” This Declaration begins, 


or hopes of communion become realities in your region? 


God calls us, through Word and Sacrament, 
to be disciples and to make disciples. Our 1998 as a cooperative effort of the LWF 
and the region’s member churches. In 
2000 the first LWF consultation of North 
held to 


strengthen relationships, reflect on mis- 


discipleship is defined by the life, death 
and resurrection of Jesus of Nazareth. Our 
mission is to share the Gospel of Jesus American churches was 
Christ with people in Canada and around 
the world through the proclamation of the sion in North America to explore what 
Word, the celebration of the Sacraments, communion might involve beyond occa- 
and through service in Christ’s name. sional cooperation. The consultation 


questioned what it is about boundaries 


In 2001 the ELCIC observed the 25" anni- 
versary of ordaining women with cel- 
ebrations and an intensive study of 


(of nation, race, gender, age, status, de- 
nomination, etc.) that keeps us apart and 
defines communities and people as “dif- 


The North American farm crisis highlights how relationships that support economic 
globalization make it nearly impossible for “winners” and “losers” to communicate. In difficult 
times, farmers across the 49" parallel (between the US and Canada) become adversaries 
because they operate within separate national economic systems. The church and its 


expression of communion can create the space where stories are shared, where systems are 


held accountable, and where alternative relationships are inspired. Taking the experiences and 
life-situations of others seriously will transform us—even, and perhaps especially, in the church. 
(2000 LWF North America Consultation) 
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ferent.” For example, the young adults 
emphasized that youth feel isolated even 
within the church, and that their gifts are 
consistently not appreciated. Partici- 
pants noted that, most of the time, 
churches and leaders become preoccu- 
pied with maintaining ministries and re- 
sponding to crises that relate to our 
separate “territories” of mission. They re- 
alized they need “someone from outside” 
to ask and invite them into a larger and 
richer context and community, which is 
what the communion provides. 


Full communion with 
the Anglican Church of 
Canada 


In July 2001, the Waterloo Declaration 
joined the ELCIC and the Anglican 
Church of Canada in a relationship of full 
communion—affirming what was already 
the practical reality in many communi- 
ties. This Declaration involves 
transferability of members; mutual 
recognition and interchangeability of 
ministries; freedom to use each other’s 
liturgies; freedom to participate in each 
other’s ordinations and installations of 
clergy, including bishops; and structures 
for consultation to express, strengthen 
and enable our common life, witness and 
service, to the glory of God and the 


salvation of the world.” 





Alongside this process of bilateral dia- 
logue with the ELCIC, the Anglican 
Church of Canada (ACC) has been facing 
the consequences of its ministries in Ab- 
original residential schools which are 
now acknowledged to have abused signifi- 
cant numbers of Aboriginal children. The 
ELCIC experience of walking together with 
the ACC—along the road of guilt, repen- 
tance and seeking to make amends with 
Aboriginal people and communities, 
many of whom are members and leaders 
within the same church—has drawn the 
two churches even closer together. 
Where the ELCIC has had limited experi- 
ence in ministry among Aboriginal 
peoples, the experience of the ACC opens 
up opportunities to learn and grow to- 
gether—as churches and Aboriginal and 
non-Aboriginal people—in serving God’s 
mission in the world and in Canada. 


Hosting the Tenth 
Assembly 


In planning to host the Tenth Assembly, 
the ELCIC has chosen to emphasize the vi- 
sion of hospitality. Any sense of barriers 
or separation into camps of “hosts” and 
“visitors” is removed when hospitality is 
combined with the Assembly theme. As 
we plan to gather, we trust that it is God 
who will host us in Winnipeg and daily 
throughout the world in our own national, 
local and community contexts. 


After almost three days of weeping and unburdening their pain and trauma concerning 


residential schools, the community gathered for a healing service. Moments before the service 


began, Archbishop Michael Peers, Primate of the ACC, asked permission to speak: “... Together 


here with you, | have listened as you have told your stories.... | accept and | confess, before 


God and you, our failures in the residential schools. We failed you.... On behalf of the Anglican 


Church of Canada, | present our apology....“A profound silence filled the room as people tried 


to understand what this action meant. Then there was the sound of weeping around the room 


as the impact of the apology began to sink in. The healing could begin now. 


(Report from the 2” Anglican National Native Convocation, 1993) 
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C. Preparing for the Assembly 


It is expected that the healing theme will 
be reflected in the overall process of 
what is experienced and not just talked 
about at the Assembly. Given the holistic 
nature of what healing entails, it is impor- 
tant that this become more than just an 
Assembly of many words. The healing of 
memories, relationships and persons of- 
ten occurs through the sharing of stories, 
songs and symbolic rituals, as well as 
through conversations with one another. 
In addition to our minds, our bodies and 
emotions need to be engaged. 

Participants will be bringing many dif- 
ferent concerns for healing, and many ex- 
amples of how healing is occurring in 
their contexts. We need to be able to hear 
and learn from one another, across the 
boundaries that usually separate us and 
our particular concerns. In these ways, 
what it means for the LWF to be a com- 
munion can mature and be deepened. 

As we share with one another, our dif- 
ferences are likely to become apparent. 
How can we listen and talk about these 
differences, and the different pieties and 
moral positions we have as churches in 
our diverse cultural settings? How might 
healing be embodied in how we “do busi- 
ness” with one another? How can we 
move beyond what can be caricatures of 
churches in “the North” or “the South” to 
more authentic relationships of sharing 
and receiving, of critiquing and being vul- 
nerable? Might there be some public 
symbolic acts of reconciliation that go be- 


yond the convention hall? How can this 
Assembly inspire and empower member 
churches and local congregations to be- 
come healing communities, equipped for 
a array of healing ministries in the world? 


Living out the theme 
during the days of the 
Assembly 


After the opening day of the Assembly, a 
continuous series of prayer petitions will 
weave throughout the rest of the days. 
One petition of a prayer will become the 
overall emphasis for each day. Worship 
will frame and permeate each day, from 
the morning Eucharist to the noon day 
prayers to the evening prayers and oc- 
casional services of healing. By begin- 
ning each day with worship, our ground- 
ing, identity and source of all healing is 
made clear. We begin with praise for 
God’s gifts which we receive through 
bread and wine, earthly elements that 
put us in touch with ourselves and the 
world, and empower us to face together 
the painful realities in need of healing. 
When participants gather in the ple- 
nary hall, voices from different parts of 
the world will “cry out” some of the 
needs for healing in their context, fol- 
lowed by the plenary presentation of the 
Bible study by one of the regions. One or 
both of the printed Bible studies (see 


Each member church is encouraged to identify stories or examples of the kinds of healing 


that are especially needed in their context. Many of these will be briefly shared during a 


number of the plenary sessions at the Assembly. On one of the evenings, participants are 


invited to share resources, approaches and practices related to healing in different con- 


texts. On Sunday, as part of an outdoor celebration, each region is invited to reflect on and 


bring to the Assembly symbols expressing what “healing the land” means for them. 
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part II of this book) will provide a basis 
for this. Afterwards, small group Bible 
studies will continue in the Village Group 
settings. 

The Village Groups will serve several 
important purposes at the Assembly. 
They are the place where: 


e Small group Bible study discus- 
sions take place. 


e Closer interpersonal relationships 
are developed, experiences 
shared, and hopefully some heal- 
ing experienced. 


e Challenges of intercultural commu- 
nication are faced and dealt with. 


e The theological substance of what 
we are about as a communion “for 
the healing of the world” is ex- 
plored and deepened. 


e The healing challenges in the 
church and the world are probed 
and analyzed. 


e Designated aspects of the work of 
the LWF are considered, in order 
to propose directions and new 
commitments for the future work 
of the LWF. 


Because this is where much that is central 
to the purpose of the Assembly will occur, 
five sessions will be spent in Village 
Groups. Out of this work will come the 
substance for the Assembly Message and 
recommendations for future LWF work, 
which will later be considered in plenary. 

Most days will also involve a consider- 
able amount of time spent in plenary 
business sessions. There will be a special 
public outdoor celebration on Sunday, 
and lots of time for informal interaction 
with participants from around the world, 
as together we experience what it means 
to be transformed into a communion. 
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The Writing Team for 
the Bible studies and 
Village Group chapters 


In November 2001, a twelve-person Writing 
Team for the Assembly Study Book was 
gathered from member churches around 
the world. Together with a number of LWF 
staff, they probed more deeply into the 
theme, planned what should be covered 
and how, and prepared to write the Bible 
studies and the initial drafts to support 
and focus the work that is expected to oc- 
cur in the Village Groups. Members of the 
team included: 


Manas Buthelezi (Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in Southern Africa), former 
bishop of the Central Diocese 


Christoffer H. Grundmann (Evangelical 
Lutheran Church of Hanover—Ger- 
many), professor of religion and the 
healing arts, Valparaiso University (USA) 


Norman Habel (Lutheran Church of Aus- 
tralia), Adelaide College of Divinity, 
Flinders University of South Australia 


fessor of Christian ethics at Seattle Univer- 
sity and Fuller Theological Seminary 


lara Miller (Evangelical Church of the 
Lutheran Confession in Brazil), pastor 
currently studying in the USA 


Tiit Padam (Estonian Evangelical 
Lutheran Church), rector of the Theo- 
logical Institute 


Barbara Rossing (Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in America), associate professor 
of New Testament, Lutheran School of 
Theology at Chicago 


Turid Karlsen Seim (Church of Norway), 
professor of theology (New Testament) 
University of Oslo 


Authors of the Bible studies are listed at the end of their respective 


pieces. The Village Group chapters (see part III) have been written 


in a more collaborative process so that the final version generally 


reflects the work of more than one author, and has undergone 


various revisions by the editor, as well as by others. Special thanks 


go to those who did the initial writing for these chapters: 


Guillermo Hansen (United Evangelical A. “Gods healing gift of justification” — Guillermo Hansen 
Lutheran Church—Argentina), professor of 


. “Gods healing gift of communion” — Manas Buthelezi 
theology, ISEDET, Buenos Aires, Argentina 


. “Healing divisions within the one Church” — Guillermo Hansen 


Paulllsaes (Evengehealburberas Church . “The mission of the Church in multi-faith contexts” — Ingo 


in the Republic of Namibia), professor Wulfhorst (staff) 


and head of religion and theology, Uni- 


versity of Namibia “Removing barriers that exclude” — lara Muller 


“The Church’ ministry of healing” — Christoffer H. Grundmann 
Anastasia Malle (Evangelical Lutheran Church 


in Tanzania), United Bible Societies, Kenya “Justice and healing in families” — Paul Isaak 


“Overcoming violence” — Monica J. Melanchthon 
Monica J. Melanchthon (Andhra Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church), professor of 
Old Testament and women’s studies, 


“Transforming economic globalization” — Cynthia Moe-Lobeda 


“Healing creation” — Norman Habel and Cynthia Moe-Lobeda 
Gurukul Lutheran College, Chennai, India 


This book would not have been possible without the assistance 
Cynthia Moe-Lobeda_ (Evangelical 


Lutheran Church in America), adjunct pro- 


of a number of LWF staff persons. 
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Day 1: 
For the Healing of the World 





Genesis 2:4-10, 15 


‘ These are the generations of the heavens and the earth when they were created. In the 
day that the Lord God made the earth and the heavens, * when no plant of the field was yet 
in the earth and no herb of the field had yet sprung up—for the Lord God had not caused it 
to rain upon the earth, and there was no one to till the ground; ê but a stream would rise 
from the earth, and water the whole face of the ground— ‘ then the Lord God formed man 
from the dust of the ground, and breathed into his nostrils the breath of life; and the man 
became a living being. * And the Lord God planted a garden in Eden, in the east; and there 
he put the man whom he had formed. ° Out of the ground the Lord God made to grow every 
tree that is pleasant to the sight and good for food, the tree of life also in the midst of the 
garden, and the tree of the knowledge of good and evil. '° A river flows out of Eden to water 
the garden, and from there it divides and becomes four branches. [...] = The Lord God took 
the man and put him in the garden of Eden to till it and keep it. 
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When I was a boy on the farm, my father would take me into the dry fields and walk 


slowly across the ground prepared for sowing—before the rains came. He would kneel, 


take a handful of earth, hold it in his palms for some time and let it run slowly through 


his fingers back to the ground. In that moment, he seemed to connect with the very soul 


of the soil as he said, “Good earth. This is good earth.” 


You are invited to re-read this text 
from Genesis with this same kind of 
feel for the earth. Imagine walking back 
into the dry fields where God began 
creating and ask the question, How am 
I connected with the earth in this 
story? 


Dry fields 


The story takes us back to the very be- 
ginning, “when God created the heavens 
and the earth” (Gen 1:1). Genesis 2:5 
goes on to describe the dry fields: 


when no plant of the field was yet in the 
earth and no herb of the field had yet 
sprung up—for the Lord God had not 
caused it to rain upon the earth, and there 


was no one to till the ground. 


Why are these four mentioned? All are 
needed for the dry fields at the begin- 
ning of creation to become the green 
planet we call home. It indicates that 
humans are created for the benefit of 
earth rather than earth for the benefit 
of humans. 


The earth connection: One of the 
first connections we need to make is 
with the ground. The Hebrew word 
for ground, adamah, is similar to the 
word adam. The word adam refers, of 
course, to the first man. But adam 
can also refer to a human being. So 
the first adam comes from the 
adamah, the stuff of earth. Humans 
come from the ground of the dry 
fields. This connection suggests a 
special kinship between humans and 
the ground/earth. 





A living being 


God then takes some dust from the 
ground and forms a human being. The 
dust from the dry fields is the very ba- 
sic stuff of earth. Humans are made from 
the stuff of earth that all life shares. 
They are part of the fragile web of life, 
myriad fragments of animated dust 
called earth. 


In light of this mystery, how do you view 
the very ground on which you walk? 
How should we feel about matter, the 
very stuff of all life? What is the intimate 
connection or kinship between humans 
and other created life? 


According to this account, the first 
human being is formed by God. God 
does not make humans appear instantly. 
The Hebrew word for form refers to 
what potters do when they meticulously 
mold clay into a shape they imagine. 
Here God is pictured as a potter molding 
the dust of the adamah into an adam. 


The breath connection: After God the 
potter molds the first human, God 
breathes life into the human’s nostrils. A 
more common word for breath, wind or 
spirit (ruach), is found in Genesis 1:2 
where the spirit of God moves over the 
face of the waters. In the Genesis 2 
story, however, the Hebrew word means 
personal breath (neshamah). We 
breathe the personal breath of God— 
which is life itself. 

What happens when God imparts 
personal breath to this earthy human 
being? Something extraordinary? Some- 
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thing unusual? Yes and No! This human f NT 
ve How are we connected with the tree of life in the center 

being is one of the wonderful works that rae 

; F of the garden? Does it still stand at the center of earth, or 

our Creator made from clay in the begin- 


ning. But what results is a living being, must we wait until the new earth appears when the tree 


an expression that refers to any of the of life will again provide fruit and healing? (see the Bible 


living creatures of this planet. Humans 
are but one living organism in an ecosys- 
tem of innumerable living organisms. 
From the beginning we have been made 
part of the web of organic life. 


A green garden 


God the potter becomes a gardener. 
Somewhere among the dry fields that 
existed at the beginning, God planted a 
garden. The story says that this garden 
is located in a place called Eden, in the 
East. If the storyteller were an Israelite, 
then this would probably mean East of 
Palestine. The Hebrew word for East can 
also be translated as ancient past. All we 
know is that in the beginning God 
planted a garden. More importantly, this 
garden was created as a home for hu- 
mans and other living creatures. What 
are the implications of saying that the 
garden God planted was a home for hu- 
mans? If so, how should we treat it? 

God the gardener caused a variety of 
trees to grow in the garden. Perhaps 
then this is not really a garden, but more 
like a forest. In this forest are four kinds 
of trees: trees that make earth beautiful; 
trees that provide food; the tree of life in 
the middle of the garden; and the tree of 
knowing good and evil. 

In the story that follows, the first hu- 
mans eat from the tree of knowing good 
and evil and are prevented from eating 
from the tree of life. God says that had 
they eaten from the tree of life at that 
time, they would have lived forever (Gen 
3:22). In commenting on this story, 
Luther says that Adam and Eve were cre- 
ated as mortals; had they not sinned, but 
eaten from the tree of life, they would 
have fallen asleep among the roses when 
they died, and awoken to eternal life. 
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study on Rev 22:1-2) 


A deep river 


Verses 10-14 are often ignored because 
they describe an ancient geography that 
seems to make little sense to us today. 
The important feature of this part of the 
story, is the river. It begins in Eden, 
God’s sacred forest garden where the 
tree of life grows, and flows out of Eden 
in four directions. This river not only wa- 
ters the garden of Eden, it also waters 
the garden of earth outside Eden. We 
live by the water from this river. 


A healing connection: If the fountains 
and rivers of earth flow out from Eden, 
then they are more than mere water. 
Their source is Eden. They flow from 
God’s own garden, God’s life-giving pres- 
ence. This implies that they are also life- 
giving waters with healing powers. In 
other words, they are sacramental. 

If the rivers of earth are viewed as 
living waters flowing from God, perhaps 
these should be considered waters for 
healing, as many indigenous peoples do. 
Namaan is healed by washing in the 
Jordan river (2 Kings 5:8-14). The blind 
man is healed by washing in the waters 
of Siloam (Jn 9:1-7). 


What is the significance of water in your culture? When we 
pollute the waters, what are we really doing? 


Honoring earth 


What is the role that humans are ex- 
pected to play in the garden? The Hebrew 
text of Genesis 2:15 says that humans are 
chosen to ‘abad the ground of earth. This 
Hebrew word can mean three things: to 
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till/tend the ground, to serve someone, or 
to honor someone as in worship. Perhaps 
all these meanings are intended. 

Genesis 2:5 announces that at the be- 
ginning there was no one to ‘abad the 
ground. Here the meaning is probably 
“till.” In verse 15, however, the word is 
coupled with shamar to “keep” or “pro- 
tect,” and implies that the first humans 
were responsible for protecting and nur- 
turing God’s garden. The first humans 
were to honor earth by serving and pro- 
tecting it. 


What do you think it means for us 
today to honor earth? How have 
we dishonored earth? How is the 
task of assisting in the healing of 
creation a continuation of our 
intended role as humans created to 
serve and protect earth? 


For further discussion 


In the past, many interpreters have as- 
sumed the role of humans outlined in 
Genesis 1:26-28 to be primary and the 
role outlined in Genesis 2:15 to be sec- 
ondary. What do you think? 


According to Genesis 1:26-28, God cre- 
ated humans in God’s image. Their role is 
described as “having dominion” over liv- 
ing creatures of land, sea and air, and “sub- 
duing” the earth. The verb “have domin- 
ion” (rada) means “to rule” or “dominate.” 
It is a very forceful term. When a king 
rules, according to Psalm 72:8-11, his en- 
emies lick the dust at his feet. When 
Joshua “subdued” (kabash) the land of 
Canaan, he conquered, killed and de- 
stroyed. These two verbs “have domin- 
ion” and “subdue” have meanings oppo- 
site to the two verbs “till/serve” and 
“keep/protect” which are used in Genesis 
2:25 to describe the role of humans. 

Which of these texts should have pri- 
ority, and help to interpret the other? 
Given your understanding of our roles 
revealed through Jesus Christ, which of 
these would seem to be more consistent 
with the gospel? (note Mk 10-41-45) 

It is significant that the mandate to 
dominate in Genesis 1 provided the 
basis for humans, especially in the 
Western world, to exploit the earth’s 
resources and harness nature by using 
violence. 


Norman Habel 


Is dominating justified in the light of the Genesis 2 text discussed above? How 


can we counter the assumption of many rulers, companies and landholders 


that humans have a right to use the earth for their interests and ignore its 


rights? Does the earth have rights? 
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Revelation 22:1-5 


1 Then the angel showed me the river of the water of life, bright as crystal, flowing from the 
throne of God and of the Lamb ° through the middle of the street of the city. On either side 
of the river is the tree of life with its twelve kinds of fruit, producing its fruit each month; 
and the leaves of the tree are for the healing of the nations. * Nothing accursed will be 
found there any more. But the throne of God and of the Lamb will be in it, and his servants 
will worship him; ‘ they will see his face, and his name will be on their foreheads. ë And 
there will be no more night; they need no light of lamp or sun, for the Lord God will be 
their light, and they will reign forever and ever. 
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What are the names of the rivers in your life? What is the 


geography through which Gods healing river flows for you? 


Where can we glimpse Gods holy city, New Jerusalem, in the 


world today? In what ways have you experienced Gods river 


of life and the healing leaves of the tree of life in your own 


life and in the life of the world? 
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“There is a river whose streams make 
glad the city of God, ...” (Ps 46:4). Two 
rivers come together at Winnipeg: the 
Red and the Assiniboine Rivers. When 
participants from all around the world 
gather at Winnipeg’s two rivers, they 
also gather around God’s great “river of 
life” flowing through all the rivers of 
their lives. Revelation 22 invites us to ex- 
plore God’s river and tree of life as imag- 
ery of hope and healing. In this study, 
we will explore its healing power for our 
lives and communities today. 


Revelation 22 in context 


The New Jerusalem vision of Revelation 
21-22 is one of the most wonderful and 
hope-filled visions in all of Scripture. It 
comes at the end of the book’s apocalyp- 
tic journey—a journey that has taken us 
to the throne of God (Rev 4-5), a journey 
into the heart of the universe and the 
heart of imperial power, a journey of radi- 
cal hope and transformation. Written at a 
time when Rome was at the height of its 
power, Revelation invokes familiar apoca- 
lyptic imagery and patterns from the Old 
Testament, as a way of critiquing Roman 
imperial injustice (“Babylon”) and offers 
an alternative vision for our future in 
God’s city of well-being. 

When looking at texts from Revela- 
tion, we should resist efforts to try to 
“figure out” Revelation’s symbols as if 
they were timetables for the end of the 
world or codes to be deciphered. 
Rather, Revelation is best experienced 
like a work of poetry or music. Its lan- 
guage is evocative. Enter with John into 


the apocalyptic journey, a journey that 
comes to completion in the vision of a 
renewed earth in Revelation 21-22. Tour 
the holy city with John, as the angel 
leads us through its open gates and wel- 
coming street. This text offers an antici- 
patory vision of our future with God, in 
a wondrous city or polis of healing and 
life for the world. 


A tour of God’s wondrous 
city 


The tour of the city began in Revelation 
21:9, revealing the city’s beauty and radi- 
ance. Revelation 22:1-6, the final section of 
this city vision, features paradise-like im- 
ages of nature and healing—a sort of re-cre- 
ation of the garden of Eden in the center of 
this huge urban landscape. Here God, na- 
ture and human beings are reconciled.! 

The landscape of God’s city con- 
trasts sharply with that of the evil city 
of Babylon/Rome (Rev 17-18), a political 
economy that was characterized by vio- 
lence, unfettered commerce and injus- 
tice. In order to participate in the New 
Jerusalem, God’s people are called to 
“come out” of Babylon (Rev 18:4) so that 
they may “enter into the city by the 
gates” (Rev 22:14). 


As the angel leads John on a tour of 
this wondrous city, what specific 
features do you notice in this vision 
that speak to you? Read the text and 
imagine yourself walking into this city 
through its open gates, exploring the 
landscape that the angel unfolds 
before you. 


River 


First, notice the river of the “water of 
life” flowing through the middle of the 
city, giving life to everything it touches. 
Water, freely given by God, abounds in 
this paradise-like landscape. Revelation’s 
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river of life recalls the rivers of Eden and 
all the other biblical rivers. 

Read Ezekiel 47, the specific river on 
which this vision is most closely mod- 
eled. Ezekiel’s lavish vision is of an ever- 
deepening river, flowing out from the new 
temple. Notice the source from which 
Revelation’s life-giving river originates, as 
compared to Ezekiel 47. Since Revelation 
has stated that there is “no temple” in 
the holy city (Rev 21:22), the river of life 
flows out not from the temple but from 
“throne of God and of the lamb.” 


Throne 


This image of the “throne,” which recurs 
twice in this passage (Rev 22:1, 3), is a 
central image for Revelation. God is 
called the “One who sits on the throne,” 
an implicit political critique of the Ro- 
man emperor who also sits enthroned 
and demands people’s worship and alle- 
giance. Only God—not the empire—is 
worthy of worship. John’s apocalyptic 
journey began in chapters 4-5 with an in- 
vitation to go up into heaven in order to 
view God’s throne and to see the slain 
lamb, Jesus, standing before the throne. 

But where is the “throne of God and 
of the lamb” located in Revelation 22? 
The text suggests that God’s throne will 
move down from heaven, where it was in 
chapter 4, and will be located in the 
midst of the city that descends out of 
heaven (see Rev 21:2). Thus, the New 
Jerusalem of Revelation 21-22 can be 
read as a wonderfully earth-centered vi- 
sion of our future, a vision of hope for 
the world. Contrary to the escapism or 
“heavenism” that dominates some fun- 
damentalist interpretations today, the 
picture of Revelation suggests that our 
future dwelling will be with God in a radi- 
ant, thriving cityscape. This text can in- 
spire us to trust God in the midst of our 
world and its crises. After Revelation 
21:2 “heaven” is not mentioned again in 
Revelation. 
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Tree of life 


Enter more deeply into the picture, con- 
tinuing the city tour. What else do you 
see? Notice the tree of life growing on 
both banks of the river. Look up into the 
tree’s branches and see the succulent 
fruit growing all year long. The tree’s 
abundant fruit overcomes the threat of 
poverty and hunger that haunted many 
of John’s readers in the first century, as 
also today. Fruit of the tree fulfills the 
promise to the church in Ephesus that 
we will “eat of the fruit of the tree of life 
which is in the paradise of God” (Rev 
2:7). In contrast to the economy of 
Babylon/Rome which was characterized 
by famine and hunger (Rev 18:8), God’s 
holy city provides enough food for all. 


How does this speak to issues of hunger in your community? 


Revelation’s tree of life also hearkens 
back to Genesis 2-3, the story of the 
Garden of Eden. The curse of Genesis 
3:24 and the expulsion of the garden are 
now overcome. In Revelation we all are 
granted a share in the tree of life (Rev 
22:14, 19). 

The tree of life is a biblical image that 
is also common to many other religions, 
including 


the menorah of Judaism, the tree pattern 
on an Islamic prayer carpet, the kadamba 
tree of Krishna in Hinduism, the bodhi 
tree in Buddhism... and the Lakota tree of 


life at the center of the world.’ 


Revelation’s nation-healing tree of life 
can invite us into inter-religious dialogue 
with people of other faiths. 


Is there a tree of life in your own cultural tradition? In that 


of other faiths around you? How does it relate to this 


biblical image? 
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How do trees provide medicine and healing today? 
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The leaves of the tree for 
the healing of the nations 


Look more closely at the leaves on the 
tree of life. These leaves are medicine 
(therapeia), in contrast to the toxic 
drugs and sorcery (pharmakeia) of evil 
Babylon/Rome (Rev 18:23). Revelation’s 
tree and its healing leaves are modeled 
on Ezekiel 47:12, but note the way Rev- 
elation deliberately expands Ezekiel’s vi- 
sion to make it even more inclusive and 
wonderful. The tree is now the tree of 
life, and Ezekiel’s “leaves for healing” 
have become “leaves for the healing of 
the nations.” New Jerusalem is a 
multicultural city whose citizenship and 
healing extends to all nations. 

The theme for the Assembly is based 
on Revelation’s image of the tree of life 
with its leaves for the healing of the 
world. Whether a literal image of the 
actual medicinal properties of trees, or 
metaphorical imagery of spiritual 
healing, this text proclaims healing for 
our world and for each one of us. Notice 
that healing in this text does not come 
directly from God or the Lamb but 
through the created world—through the 
leaves of the tree of life. 

Healing in this text is for the “nations.” 
God’s holy city includes not only one eth- 
nic group but all the “nations” who walk 


Notes 


by the city’s light in Revelation 21:24 and 
bring their glory into the city in Revela- 
tion 21:26. The repetition of “nations” in 
Revelation 21-22 offers a positive image 
of globalization that can help us address 
issues of globalization in our world today. 


God's servants shall reign 


The tour of the city concludes with refer- 
ences to God’s servants who offer ser- 
vice and worship (latreusousin) before 
the throne (Rev 22:3). Most amazingly of 
all, God’s servants shall “reign” forever 
and ever (Rev 22:5). Think how empower- 
ing this promise of reigning must have 
been for powerless people at the time it 
was written, and how empowering it can 
be for the marginalized and powerless 
people in our world today. At a time 
when Rome claimed to reign over the en- 
tire world, Revelation boldly proclaimed 
that it is God who reigns—not the Roman 
Empire, nor any other empire—and that 
God’s servants will also reign with God. 
Note, however, that there is no object of 
the verb “reign” in Revelation 22:5. God’s 
servants do not reign over anyone else. 
What then does our reigning with God 
and Christ mean? The concluding verse 
of this text invites us to explore ways we 
can understand our reign not as domina- 
tion over anyone or anything but as shar- 
ing in healing the world. 
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Luke 7:18b-23 


18 The disciples of John reported all these things to him. So John summoned two of his dis- 
ciples '° and sent them to the Lord to ask, “Are you the one who is to come, or are we to 
wait for another?” When the men had come to him, they said, “John the Baptist has sent 
us to you to ask, “Are you the one who is to come, or are we to wait for another?’ “ 7! Jesus 
had just then cured many people of diseases, plagues, and evil spirits, and had given sight 
to many who were blind. ” And he answered them, “Go and tell John what you have seen 
and heard: the blind receive their sight, the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, the deaf 
hear, the dead are raised, the poor have good news brought to them. ” And blessed is any- 


one who takes no offense at me.” 
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“Are you the one who is to 
come, or are we to wait for 
another?” 


This is the burning question to which 
John the Baptist requests an answer from 
Jesus. We might have expected it in the 
beginning when little was known and even 
less seen or heard. But at this stage? How 
can John not know? Has he not heard? Did 
he not listen to what Jesus’ disciples just 
reported? Are the reports dubious? Are 
not the compelling words and wondrous 
deeds convincing evidence? 


Do Jesus’ healings prove the validity of his claims about 


salvation and liberation? Does the question arise from 


John’s dawning conviction or from his growing doubt? 


John does not himself appear before 
Jesus. The communication between the 
two happens indirectly; they do not 
meet face-to-face. The disciples of John 
serve as his go-betweens, and in Jesus’ 
presence, the question of John is faith- 
fully repeated word for word. As read- 
ers we cannot possibly miss it: 


“Are you the one who is to 
come or are we to wait for 
another?” 


Does John simply ask a question to 
which he already knows the answer? Is it 
all for the benefit of his disciples? 

The question reveals a state of longing 
and waiting as well as of expectation. 
Someone is to come, whose presence 
they ought to recognize. Which signs 
should they look for? How can they be 
certain? The very fact that the question 
is being asked like this, and at this stage, 
reveals the ambiguities of any presuppo- 
sition. Their fragile interpretive efforts in- 


How and where do these tensions between expectation 


and reality arise for you? 
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dicate their desire to make what is there 
correspond to what they want to be 
there. Will expectation and experience 
ever meet? If multiple interpretations are 
possible, if taking offence may seem to be 
as reasonable as believing, what is there 
to help make the right decision? 


“Are you the one who is to 
come or are we to wait for 
another?” 


John’s question is not evaded; this is not 
a trap set by clever opponents. The an- 
swer is awkward in the sense that it does 
not add anything to what John and his 
disciples already seem to know. Before 
Jesus himself speaks, the author com- 
ments to us as readers, giving us some 
background information. We are told that 
Jesus had just cured many people. Sur- 
prisingly, the rather awkward list of spe- 
cific ailments does not correspond to any 
of the individual healing stories, nor does 
it reflect the examples given by Jesus. 

It does give the impression of a large- 
scale healing activity on the part of 
Jesus. He may have been an especially 
successful miracle worker, but he was 
not the only one around. Diviners and 
miracle workers, wonder workers with a 
wide variety of specialties, were a well- 
known feature throughout the ancient 
world. Some of them did remarkably 
well. When Christians told the stories 
about Jesus’ healings, they followed a 
well established, common pattern. The 
presence of others, even competing 
wonder workers and exorcists is recog- 
nized in the Gospels, not least by Luke. 
He reports in Acts on several incidents, 
such as Simon (Acts 8:9-13) and Bar- 
Jesus (Acts 13:4-12) and the less suc- 
cessful sons of Sceva (Acts 19:11-15). In 
Luke 11:19 other exorcists are men- 
tioned within the framework of a discus- 
sion about the exorcisms of Jesus. 

The debate in Luke 11:14-23 confirms 
that even Jesus’ opponents are amazed 
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by his wondrous performance. No one 
questions the fact of his healings. The 
conflict concerns the power involved: is 
it Beelzebul or the “the finger of God”? 
Jesus argues eloquently that it is ridicu- 
lous to assume that Beelzebul would 
fight and thereby weaken himself. When 
Jesus overpowers evil, it is a sign that 
the kingdom of God has come. 

Luke goes further than the other 
evangelists in rendering healing stories 
as exorcisms. This reflects that at the 
time diseases were often—and medical 
science today would say mistakenly—ex- 
plained as possessions, as evil intru- 
sions into the person. As exorcism the 
healing stories take on a symbolic di- 
mension of liberation from bondage; 
they become incidents of an almost cos- 
mic struggle with the evil one. Luke 
therefore tends to see miracles as force- 
ful demonstrations of divine power and 
might. When Jesus calls his first dis- 
ciples in Luke 5:1-11, they do not leave 
everything behind and follow him just 
because of his compelling words. A 
miracle precedes their calling: they are 
already awed by the enormous catch of 
fish he has wondrously provided. 

Modern people, informed by science, 
tend to be troubled by the fact that 
miracles and healing took place. Their 
question is incompatible with and not 
addressed by the biblical stories. How- 
ever, the stories do address another 
troublesome concern: what if miracles 
do not happen? Only some are healed, 


How are diseases explained in your culture? 


Jesus does not flaunt miracles and 
healing at every possible occasion. He re- 
strains himself, especially when miracles 
he is invited to perform miracles in order 
to prove himself. It is no use asking for 
signs (Lk 11:16f; 11:29-32). In the begin- 
ning when tempted by the devil, Jesus re- 
fuses to submit to the tempting promises 
of immediate satisfaction by putting God 
to test (Lk 4:1-12). When he is mocked 
and taunted on the cross, and challenged 
to prove himself as Messiah by saving 
himself (“he who has saved others”), he 
does not step down. He chooses the 
stony road where suffering and pain are 
inevitable. He submits to the mysterious 
will of God that says life is gained only by 
being given up. Ultimately, healing can 
happen only through what seems to be 
its contradiction. 


“Are you the one who is to 
come, or are we to wait for 
another?” 


What is uniquely Christian is not faith in 
Jesus the wonder maker but faith in 
Jesus, the wounded healer, the crucified 
Messiah. There were no expectations of 
a crucified Messiah, nor any indications 
of messianic miracles. John the Baptist 
had every good reason to ask as he did. 


On what grounds should John have been convinced 


Most ave mat We mayt y: ne Solve about Jesus? Is the answer given in Luke 7:21-23 more 
hy wmakme a disuncton between hea persuasive than what John had already heard? 


ing” and “cure,” claiming that healing 
may take place even when the person is 
not cured. The point is not to be 
healthy, but to be whole. 

Does this distinction between “heal- 
ing” and “cure” help clarify the issue, or 
obscure it? The New Testament pas- 
sages on which we draw tend to mingle, 
rather than distinguish the terms. Is a 
different approach possible? 
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Jesus does not respond by establish- 
ing his credentials in referring to appro- 
priate Messianic titles and labels. He only 
proves himself by re-telling the same 
story. His words recall the prophet 
Isaiah’s promises as they echo his read- 
ing in the synagogue in Nazareth at the 
beginning of his ministry (Lk 4:16-21). He 
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reiterates the claim that in his mighty 
words and deeds these promises and 
“the year of God’s favor” are being ful- 
filled for their ears and eyes. They have 
seen it happening. Go and tell! This, of 
course, they had been doing already. 

In the end, therefore, the challenge of 
the answer is the concluding beatitude: 
blessed is anyone who takes no offense 
at me. In the end, no further evidence 
is—nor can be—provided. In the end, it 
is matter of choice. In the end, it is a 
matter of taking offense or not. In the 


end, it is a matter of recognition and of 
faith. 

As the gospel continues beyond this 
brief passage, Jesus commends John to 
the crowds. John is not reproached, but 
praised. However, “the people of this 
generation”—of any generation—are 
lamented. They are never content. They 
are like displeased children. There is 
always something wrong. 

Go and tell that he has come! 


Turid Karlsen Seim 


What will it take to satisfy the disciples? What does it take to satisfy us? Will we 
always keep looking for who or what will more adequately meet our expecta- 


tions? How are we tempted to change Jesus to fit our expectations? 
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Day 2: 
O God, the Healer, Liberator, 
Savior of the World 


Isaiah 42:1-12 


1 Here is my servant, whom I uphold, my chosen, in whom my soul delights; I have put my 
spirit upon him; he will bring forth justice to the nations. ° He will not cry or lift up his voice, 
or make it heard in the street; °? a bruised reed he will not break, and a dimly burning wick he 
will not quench; he will faithfully bring forth justice. 4 He will not grow faint or be crushed 
until he has established justice in the earth; and the coastlands wait for his teaching. * Thus 
says God, the Lord, who created the heavens and stretched them out, who spread out the 
earth and what comes from it, who gives breath to the people upon it and spirit to those who 
walk in it: ê I am the Lord, I have called you in righteousness, I have taken you by the hand 
and kept you; I have given you as a covenant to the people, a light to the nations, ’ to open 
the eyes that are blind, to bring out the prisoners from the dungeon, from the prison those 
who sit in darkness. * I am the Lord, that is my name; my glory I give to no other, nor my 
praise to idols. ° See, the former things have come to pass, and new things I now declare; 
before they spring forth, I tell you of them. ” Sing to the Lord a new song, his praise from the 
end of the earth! Let the sea roar and all that fills it, the coastlands and their inhabitants. !! 
Let the desert and its towns lift up their voice, the villages that Kedar inhabits; let the inhab- 
itants of Sela sing for joy, let them shout from the tops of the mountains. ” Let them give 
glory to the Lord, and declare his praise in the coastlands. 
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Our modern world seems to be easily captivated by heroes. Sporting champions, movie 


stars and the powerful rich hit the headlines and revel in the glory. The way of the world 


is the way of human glory. The way of God, in this text, is a different way: the way of the 


servant, the way of the cross. 


The context 


This text is one of a cluster of texts from 
chapters 40-55 in Isaiah that focus on the 
figure of the servant. These poems, there- 
fore, are sometimes called “Servant Songs.” 
The key figure or character in these poems 
is usually called the “Suffering Servant.” (cf. 
Isa 42:1-4, 49:1-6; 50:4-9; 52:13-53:12). 

We are not sure when these poems 
were written, but they clearly reflect a 
period of suffering and oppression for 
God’s people, perhaps the period when 
part of God’s people were in exile in 
Babylon (after 586 BCE) and the rest 
were ruled by foreigners in Palestine. 

This study will focus on the first of 
these poems, but we should be aware 
that in the final poem, one of the key 
roles of this servant figure is that of 
healer. Keep this passage in mind, espe- 
cially as it relates to the above poem: 


Surely he has borne our infirmities and 
carried our diseases; yet we accounted 
him stricken, struck down by God, and af- 
flicted. But he was wounded for our trans- 
gressions, crushed for our iniquities; 
upon him was the punishment that made 
us whole, and by his bruises we are 
healed (Isa 53:4-5). 


These verses make it clear that what 
happens to the servant “makes us 
whole,” that is, brings us true shalom 
and “healing.” With this and the Assem- 
bly theme in mind, we might well desig- 
nate this figure the Healing Servant. 


In these poems, what kind of suffering does the Suffering 


Servant seem to be experiencing? Share examples of how 


are you familiar with such suffering. 
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My servant 


The “servant” designation is significant. 
The Hebrew term ‘ebed usually means 
slave or someone who serves another. In 
the ancient world, a king or queen had 
many slaves. Often they were prisoners 
captured in battle. As slaves, they had 
no rights; they were the property of 
their owners. 

In the famous Year of Jubilee text (Lev 
25), it is worth noting that Yahweh calls 
the Israelites who were rescued from sla- 
very in Egypt “my servants/slaves” 
(‘ebed). All Israelites, who became hired 
servants due to debt, were to be freed in 
the Year of Jubilee. The same was not 
true, however, for non-Israelites “from 
the nations” who had become “servants/ 
slaves” (‘ebed) to Israelites. Non-Israelites 
slaves remained slaves (Lev 25.39-46). 

The term “servant” ‘ebed usually re- 
fers to those in society who were the op- 
pressed and deprived—the slaves. Yet, 
God uses the expression “my servant” 
to address the chosen ones such as 
Moses (Josh 1:2). In our text, Yahweh, 
through the prophet, is referring to a 
particular servant who has been chosen 
to play the role of “the healing servant.” 
Recall that in the Bible study on Genesis 
2, God gave humans the task of being 
servants to earth. 

The choice of this figure as the one 
chosen by Yahweh to play a special role 
is confirmed by God’s claim that “I have 
put my spirit upon him.” This healing 
servant is anointed and filled with the 
spirit of God. The spirit (ruach) can refer 
to the life breath that animates and 
heals all of earth (see the study on Ps 
104:29), and to a special gift from God to 
achieve special purposes (Mic 3:8). 
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Healing justice 


Verses 2-3 of this text are quite remark- 
able. They depict this servant as a quiet, 
gentle, compassionate, caring person. 
Like a servant or slave who has experi- 
enced the pain of being crushed and hu- 
miliated, he will identify with the weak 
and the broken; he is one of them. In 
short, “the bruised and fragile being will 
not break”! This figure will not be like an 
ancient king arrayed in glory, who makes 
loud proclamations in the street; this is 
a sensitive, silent slave. 

The goal of this servant is to bring 
healing through justice. Three times in 
the first four verses the term “justice” 
(mishpat) is used to describe the 
servant’s role. The quiet, compassionate 
identification of the servant with the 
broken is not only a reflection of his 
style, but of the very way to justice that 
he represents: the way of the servant/ 
cross. Or, as verse 3 summarizes, “he 
will faithfully bring forth justice.” 

The term justice (mishpat) in this con- 
text (as in the study on Mic 6:8) refers 
neither to legal decisions nor to retribu- 
tion (retributive justice), but to the pro- 
cess of restoring and healing (restorative 
justice). Justice is the process of setting 
things right, especially for those who are 
oppressed or rejected, downtrodden or 
violated. The measure of a ruler’s justice 
is the way she or he treats the widow, 
the orphan, or the oppressed who are 
deprived of property and rights. 


Liberating justice 


The justice that this servant enacts is re- 
ally the work of God the Liberator. 
Yahweh claims to have taken this ser- 
vant by the hand as part of God’s saving 


Are there “healers” in your community who claim to have 
been filled with the spirit, or special powers to heal? How 
do they operate? Are they like servants who heal gently? 
Or, are they more sensational, seeking glory through the 
healing? What kind of healing does this servant do? How 


does he go about this? 


The great enigma of this passage is 
the role this servant plays as “a cov- 
enant of the people” and “a light of the 
nations.” In that context, there is no rea- 
son to think of this as referring to the 
later missionary task of taking the gos- 
pel to all nations. Some scholars believe 
that bringing light to the nations means 
the verdict of Yahweh—that Yahweh is 
the only true God and all others are 
nothing—is to be revealed to enlighten 
the nations (as in Isa 41:21-24). 

If, however, we remember the role of 
the servant as the agent of healing and 
restoration, the focus seems to be on 
more than a declaration of Yahweh’s 
status as God. Rather, through the ser- 
vant an alternative way to justice un- 
folds—not only for Israel but also for 
the nations and indeed, as verse 4 ac- 
claims, for the earth. This way of justice 
is the way of healing for humanity and 
for the earth. 

Why is the term “covenant” used in 
verse 6? A person is not a covenant or 
treaty. The implication seems to be that 
the healing servant is a vehicle to cre- 
ate covenant bonds between people 
and peoples, humans and earth. Per- 
haps our modern equivalent is recon- 
ciliation, the process whereby peace 
and healing between conflicting groups 
and peoples is achieved. Healing justice 
means reconciliation. 


and righteous work (verse 6a). This sav- How is justice understood in your community? When 
ing work involves liberating those who people in your community cry “we want justice!” do they 
are in prison and darkness, removing reflect this biblical view of justice? Where do you see 


the agony and humiliation of unjust suf- healing justice in action? 


fering (verse 7). 
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In Australia, the name of the movement 
to achieve reconciliation between indig- 
enous and non-indigenous peoples is 
known as the “journey of healing.” Are 
there groups in your community or church 
who act as healing servants to bring recon- 
ciliation and hope to conflicting peoples or 
parties? What kinds of processes are con- 
sistent with the “servant way” of a healing 
servant community? (Note the steps to- 
ward reconciliation suggested at the end of 
the Village Group chapter on “Removing 
Barriers that Exclude”) 


Who is the Healing 
Servant? 


There has been a long debate about the 
identity of the servant in this and the 
other servant poems. Some suggest that 
the Suffering Servant is a prophet like 
Jeremiah or the prophets as a group. Oth- 
ers think it is Israel who suffered in exile 
Usrael is called “my servant” in Isa 44:1), 
or a core known as the faithful remnant. 
Still others point immediately to the figure 
of Jesus, since in the Gospel of Matthew a 
number of links are made between Jesus 
and the Suffering Servant (e.g., Mt 8:17). 

It is also reasonable to argue that the 
figure of the Healing Servant refers to a 
model of the way God operates, the way 
of bringing healing through a suffering in- 
dividual, group or community whom God 
has chosen as an agent of healing. One 
such group or person existed among 
God’s ancient people. Groups willing to ef- 
fect reconciliation by walking the way of 
suffering with the oppressed exist today. 
Ultimately, it is God in person, incarnate 


in Jesus, who walks the way of the cross 
as the Suffering Servant who brings heal- 
ing to us all, healing from our sins, libera- 
tion from death and reconciliation with 
God and between peoples. 


How does Jesus reveal to us the way 
of the Healing Servant? What kind of 
way is the way of the cross or 
servant? How can we live that way, 
following Christ the Healing Servant, 
the Wounded Healer, the Suffering 
Savior? 


The response of creation 


God who announces the coming of justice 
and healing to earth and to the nations, is 
identified as the one who stretched out 
the skies like a tent and prepared earth 
for life to emerge (verse 5). This is the 
celebrating the Creator we will meet in 
the Bible study on Psalm 104. 

The new and remarkable thing that 
God is doing (verse 9), effecting healing 
and liberation through a Suffering Servant, 
will be acclaimed by all creation. The seas 
and all their living creatures, the deserts 
and their inhabitants, the isles and the 
very ends of the earth are all summoned 
to praise the Creator/Healer/Liberator 
God. (Note the link here with the Village 
Group on the “Healing Creation”) The Heal- 
ing Servant comes not only to reconcile 
peoples, but to reconcile humans to a 
wounded creation. The cry of creation is 
also a response to its own healing. 


Norman Habel 


In our worship life, how should we highlight the process of the servant Christ 


healing lives, peoples and creation? How do you join with creation in celebrat- 


ing the living presence of the Healing Servant? 
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Revelation 7:9-17 


® After this I looked, and there was a great multitude that no one could count, from every 
nation, from all tribes and peoples and languages, standing before the throne and before 
the Lamb, robed in white, with palm branches in their hands. !° They cried out in a loud 
voice, saying, “Salvation belongs to our God who is seated on the throne, and to the 
Lamb!” !! And all the angels stood around the throne and around the elders and the four 
living creatures, and they fell on their faces before the throne and worshiped God, ” sing- 
ing, “Amen! Blessing and glory and wisdom and thanksgiving and honor and power and 
might be to our God forever and ever! Amen.” !° Then one of the elders addressed me, say- 
ing, “Who are these, robed in white, and where have they come from?” !I said to him, “Sir, 
you are the one that knows.” Then he said to me, “These are they who have come out of 
the great ordeal; they have washed their robes and made them white in the blood of the 
Lamb. * For this reason they are before the throne of God, and worship him day and night 
within his temple, and the one who is seated on the throne will shelter them. !° They will 
hunger no more, and thirst no more; the sun will not strike them, nor any scorching heat; !” 
for the Lamb at the center of the throne will be their shepherd, and he will guide them to 
springs of the water of life, and God will wipe away every tear from their eyes.” 
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Revelation 7 is a wonderful interlude of 
salvation between the opening of the 
sixth and seventh seals. The plagues of 
God’s judgment in the trumpets and 
bowls sequences still lie ahead, echoing 
the plagues of the Exodus story. Yet, 
even through the most difficult sections 
of Revelation, God’s judgment is not un- 
relenting. Chapter 7 interrupts the seal 
sequence to assure us of the protection 
and salvation of the people of God.! This 
interlude also builds suspense before 
the seventh seal is opened. 

Much of the book of Revelation re- 
calls the Exodus story. In Revelation, 
God’s people are called to undertake a 
dramatic new Exodus, “not in Egypt but 
in the heart of the Roman Empire.”? 
Chapter 7 envisions our journey from 
the wilderness of tribulation into the 
promised land of God’s sheltering pres- 
ence. Links to the Exodus in this chapter 
include the Lamb’s blood which saves 
us; the sealing of God’s saints (Rev 7:3), 
similar to the sealing of the Israelites’ 
doorposts with the blood of the Lamb 
to protect them from the angel of death 
in Exodus 12; and, the washing of robes, 
similar to the washing of robes before 
meeting God on Mount Sinai (Ex 19:4, 10). 
Palm branches in the hands of the wor- 
shipers are both a sign of victory (1 
Macc 13:51) and an allusion to the Feast 
of Tabernacles, a further Exodus link 
(Lev 23:40-43). Jesus, the shepherding 
Lamb, takes the role of God’s new Moses 
in Revelation, leading us into 
freedom.What other echoes from the 
Exodus do you hear in Revelation? How 
does the call to exodus (“come out,” Rev 
18:4) continue to lead the church today? 


Can you identify with life in a mestizo (mixed culture) 


situation? What is your cultural location? Are you reading 


this Bible study in your first language? How might Revela- 


tion speak to issues of immigrants and refugees fleeing 


trauma in our world today? 
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From every nation, tribe, 
people, language 


This scene from Revelation 7 divides into 
two sections, the vision (“I saw,” Rev 7:9- 
12) and its interpretation (the explanation 
by “one of the elders,” Rev 7:13-17). Wor- 
ship and praise are central to the scene, 
as to the entire book of Revelation. 

Gathered around the throne of God, 
John sees a multicultural multitude 
“from every nation, all tribes, peoples, 
languages.” This phrase and variations 
on it occur seven times in the book of 
Revelation (Rev 5:9; 10:11; 11:9; 13:7; 14:6; 
17:15). Look back at the first reference in 
Revelation 5:9, a song of praise to the 
Lamb who has ransomed people from 
every culture and nation. 

The Cuban scholar, Justo Gonzalez, 
likens Revelation’s multicultural perspec- 
tive to mestizo literature, addressed to 
people of a “mixed” cultural heritage to- 
day.‘ We do not know details about the 
cultural identity of John, the author of 
Revelation. (He was not the same John as 
the author of the Gospel of John.) Writing 
in Asia Minor (modern-day Turkey), the 
author may have been a recent refugee 
from Palestine after the brutal Roman re- 
conquest of that land, following the Jew- 
ish Revolt in 70 CE. He wrote in Greek, a 
language that most of his audience would 
understand, even though Greek may not 
have been his or his readers’ first lan- 
guage. John was highly critical of Roman 
culture and of accommodation to the cul- 
ture by some Christians in Asia Minor. 


“Salvation is to God and to 
the Lamb” 


The multicultural multitude proclaims 
that salvation belongs to God. “Salva- 
tion” in the ancient world was not just a 
spiritual term, but also a political claim 
of the empire. Beginning with Emperor 
Caesar Augustus, Roman coins and pro- 
paganda referred to the emperor as 
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“savior” and advertised “salvation” as 
something achieved through military 
victory. To these political claims of sal- 
vation Revelation says a bold “no,” coun- 
tering with its own alternative vision of 
salvation and power as belonging only to 
God and to the Lamb. 


Worship God “forever and 
ever! Amen!” 


All heaven now breaks loose with 
“Amens” and doxologies, singing praise 
to God. The hymns of Revelation are fa- 
miliar to Christians—from Handel’s “Mes- 
siah” with its “Halleluia Chorus” and 
“Worthy Is the Lamb” to hymns such as 
“Holy, holy, holy.” No other book of the 
Bible has so influenced Christian liturgy 
or music. The entire book of Revelation is 
framed in liturgy, from its opening “on 
the Lord’s day” (Rev 1:10) to the closing 
eucharistic dialogue (Rev 22:17). Songs in 
heaven anticipate God’s future, giving 
hope and direction to God’s people on 
earth. Worship is central to Revelation, a 
fact sometimes missed by those who 
view the book as focused on apocalyptic 
predictions and timetables. 


Those who have come out 
of “tribulation” 


An elder interprets the vision in a typi- 
cal apocalyptic question-and-answer for- 
mat. Only a few visions in Revelation re- 
ceive an explanation by an interpreter 
(cf. Rev 17), underscoring the impor- 
tance of Revelation 7. 

The elder identifies the multicultural 
multitude as those who have “come out 
of the great thlipsis (“tribulation”). The 
Greek word thlipsis, which recurs 
throughout Revelation, is key to under- 
standing the historical situation of John 
and his communities (Rev 1:9). Apocalyp- 
tic literature is often the literature of 
marginalized or oppressed people. Most 
scholars think that the tribulation experi- 
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How do you picture “salvation”? To what false claims of 
salvation is the church called to say a bold “no” today? 


enced by Revelation’s audience was not 
outright persecution or death, but rather 
acute marginalization and exclusion. Per- 
haps they were unable to “buy and sell” 
(Rev 13:17) or to participate in other as- 
pects of life because they refused to eat 
food sacrificed to idols (Rev 2:20) or to of- 
fer sacrifice to the emperor (Rev 14:9-11). 

What does thlipsis mean for God’s 
people today? Chilean scholar Pablo Ri- 
chard draws a parallel between how 
people today are left behind by the glo- 
bal economy and the situation of Chris- 
tians in Revelation." 


What hymns and liturgies from Revelation do you like to 


sing? How do worship and liturgy give hope and direction 


to your life on earth? 


In a paradoxical combination of colors 
and imagery, the multicultural multitude 
washed their robes in the Lamb’s blood 
and thereby “made them white” (Rev 
7:14). This may be a reference to the 
washing from sin commanded in Isaiah 
1:16-18 (“though your sins are like scarlet 
they shall be like snow”) or perhaps a re- 
versal of the logic of purification after the 
Holy War in Numbers 31:19-20.° 


The shepherding Lamb, 
God's sheltering presence 


In even more paradoxical imagery, the 
Lamb is both lamb and shepherd of the 
flock, tending and leading people to 
springs of living water. God tenderly 


Do you feel that today’s situation of exclusion under 
economic globalization is parallel to the situation 
addressed in Revelation? What other forms of exclusion in 
our world today does Revelations vision address? 
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How does the image of Jesus as a shepherding Lamb 


speak to you? What tears does God wipe away for you? 


How have you experienced Gods sheltering presence? 
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cares for us and “shelters” (skene) us. 
The verb “shelter” evokes tabernacle im- 
agery, the sense of God’s radiant pres- 
ence or dwelling (see Ezek 37:27) as a 
canopy or tent over us. God dwells in 
and with creation and desires to wipe 
away all its tears. This image recalls 
Isaiah 25:8, one of the many Old Testa- 
ment allusions in Revelation. 


Notes 


God’s people “will not hunger or 
thirst” on their journey through the wil- 
derness, nor will any scorching wind or 
sun touch them (in contrast to the sun’s 
scorching of evil-doers in Rev 16:7). Verse 
16 is the longest of Revelation’s hundreds 
of Old Testament allusions, drawn from 
Isaiah 49:10. For Isaiah it was a call to re- 
turn home from exile. For Revelation the 
promise is that God’s people will come 
through the tribulation, led by their 
Shepherd-Lamb, into God’s new land. 


Barbara Rossing 


1! See Elisabeth Schüssler Fiorenza, Revelation: Vision of a Just World (Minneapolis: Fortress 


Press), pp. 65-69. 


? Pablo Richard, Apocalypse: A People’s Commentary on the Book of Revelation (Maryknoll, NY: 


Orbis Books, 1995), p. 77. 


3? See Hakan Ulfgard, Feast and Future: Revelation 7:9-17 and the Feast of Tabernacles (Lund: 


Almqvist & Wiksell, 1989). 


* Justo L. Gonzalez, For the Healing of the Nations: The Book of Revelation in an Age of Cultural 
Conflict (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 1999), p.59. 


> Richard, op. cit. (note 2), p. 23. 


ë See Wesley Howard Brook and Anthony Gwyer, Unveiling Empire: Reading Revelation Then 
and Now (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 1999), p. 210: Revelation is not concerned that the 
enemy’s blood must be removed to achieve purity, as in Numbers 31:19-20, but rather declares 
that sharing in the Lamb’s blood itself generates purity. 
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Day 3: 
Forgive and Heal 





Genesis 50:15-21 


15 Realizing that their father was dead, Joseph’s brothers said, “What if Joseph still bears a 
grudge against us and pays us back in full for all the wrong that we did to him?” '° So they 
approached Joseph, saying, “Your father gave this instruction before he died, '’ “Say to Jo- 
seph: I beg you, forgive the crime of your brothers and the wrong they did in harming you.’ 
Now therefore please forgive the crime of the servants of the God of your father.” Joseph 
wept when they spoke to him. !* Then his brothers also wept, fell down before him, and said, 
“We are here as your slaves.” ° But Joseph said to them, “Do not be afraid! Am I in the place 
of God? ” Even though you intended to do harm to me, God intended it for good, in order to 
preserve a numerous people, as he is doing today. 7! So have no fear; I myself will provide for 
you and your little ones.” In this way he reassured them, speaking kindly to them. 
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Forgiveness is not just some nebulous vague idea that one can easily dismiss. It has to do 


with uniting people through practical politics. Without forgiveness there is no future. 


These are the words of Bishop Desmond Tutu, for whom the power of forgiveness 


was a central force in the Truth and Reconciliation Commission in South Africa. 





The story of Joseph and his brothers is 
the story of how the deep rift between 
them is healed. It is also a story about 
the power of forgiveness in both a per- 
sonal and a political context. The ques- 
tion this story raises is, How does for- 
giveness heal the rift between Joseph 
and his brothers? 


W/hen the father dies 


The context of this episode is the death 
of the father, Jacob. Before Jacob dies 
he blesses each one of his sons. His dy- 
ing wish is to be buried with his ances- 
tors in the cave in the field of Machpelah 
in Canaan (Gen 49:29-33). 

Joseph’s close bond with his father 
is reflected in the fact that Joseph 
“threw himself on his father’s face and 
wept over him and kissed him” (Gen 
50:1). Joseph disregards the idea that 
the body may be unclean or that people 
might consider this Egyptian ruler weak 
if he weeps in public. Joseph loves his 
father deeply, a fact that is not lost on 
Joseph’s brothers. 

A common feature of death scenes is 
a reconciliation between a father and his 
children. Given the long history of bro- 
ken relations between Jacob and his 
sons, we might have expected that 
Jacob would have called his sons to- 
gether to make peace with them. In- 
stead, he blesses each son with words 
that correspond to their character, a 


character that will determine their fu- 
ture. The tensions between Joseph and 
his brothers remains unresolved at the 
father’s death bed. 


At the funeral 


When families are torn apart, funerals 
can be painful. Family members may be 
nice to each other for the sake of the de- 
ceased. Jacob’s funeral was a national 
event. Joseph provided for his father a 
period of mourning, and a funeral pro- 
cession fitting for an Egyptian leader. Jo- 
seph is clearly in charge, even though he 
is not the oldest son. The funeral is a dis- 
play of his political authority in Egypt. 

After the body was embalmed, and 
the forty days of mourning observed, 
Joseph led a massive procession of 
Egyptian leaders, including their chari- 
ots and the entire extended family of 
Jacob (less the children), back to Canaan 
for the burial (Gen 50:1-14). And, as the 
writer notes, the Canaanites were duly 
impressed by this grand Egyptian fu- 
neral in their midst. Joseph had made 
his father proud. 


What appears to be the brothers’ 
role in this grand affair? 


After the funeral 


Once the funeral is over and the family 
returns home, the brothers recognize 


Does Jacob contribute to the conflict between Joseph and only too well their new reality. 


his brothers? If so, how? How do children feel about each 
other when a parent loves one more than others and What if Joseph still bears a grudge against 
us and pays us back in full for all the 


wrong that we did to him? (Gen 50:15). 


gives them a greater inheritance? 
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Bearing a grudge: the verb for “bearing 
a grudge” does not occur often in He- 
brew. It appears in one significant pas- 
sage that may be connected with this 
text. Esau “held a grudge” against Jacob 
because Isaac had given Jacob the bless- 
ing. Esau says that he will wait until the 
days of mourning for his father are over, 
and then will kill his brother Jacob (Gen 
27:41). To “hold a grudge” means to har- 
bor deep animosity, so deep it can lead 
to murder. For the brothers, that same 
scenario is possible. Their family tradi- 


In formulating this speech, the brothers 
acknowledge the wrong they have 
done—a crime or an act of rebellion. In 
Hebrew this was an evil deed, a sin that 
caused harm. 

Notice the careful wording of the final 
line. The brothers identify themselves 
as servants of the God of Jacob, 
Joseph’s father. The brothers are play- 
ing on Joseph’s personal and spiritual 
bond with his father. They are using lan- 
guage designed to win Joseph’s favor. 


tion would suggest that the situation is What do these tears mean? Are the tears of Joseph a 
really serious, even though Joseph had prelude to rage? A man distraught by what his brothers 


assured them of his love and concern have done? Does Joseph see through the scheming of his 
when his identify was first revealed to 


his brothers (Gen 45:1-15). 


brothers? Is there any hint that the brothers are finally sorry 
for their sins? Or, are they only trying to “save their skins’? 


The scheme 


The brothers devise a scheme to deceive 
Joseph and to protect themselves. In do- 
ing this, they are following in the foot- 
steps of their father Jacob, a notorious 
trickster. In fact, his name “Jacob” means 
one who deceives or plays devious tricks. 

The scheme involves creating a death- 
bed speech for Jacob—a speech which 
the loving son, Joseph, could be expected 
to honor—and having it delivered to Jo- 
seph. That speech, devised in fear and 
deceit, is laden with importance. 


“Say to Joseph: ‘I beg you, forgive the 
crime of your brothers and the wrong 
they did in harming you.’ Now therefore 
please forgive the crime of the servants of 
the God of your father.” Joseph wept 
when they spoke to him (Gen 50:17). 


Is this a confession of guilt? Do the 
brothers act out of a sense of 
repentance for their misdeeds? Or, is 
their motive still one of fear and self- 
preservation? 
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The tears 


Joseph responds, once again, by burst- 
ing into tears. The painful weeping that 
occurred when the father died is re- 
peated. Joseph is distraught. In re- 
sponse the brothers also burst into 
tears and reply, “We are here as your 
servants.” They “fall down” before Jo- 
seph as they did in the very dream that 
once provoked their anger against Jo- 
seph (Gen 37:9-11). 

This is the moment where we might 
stop the story, and ask the listener to pre- 
dict what would happen next. The story 
could take one of several directions. 


The healing word 


Joseph’s reply is extraordinary. It re- 
flects the heart of a person who heals 
through forgiveness. Consider the pro- 
cess of healing in what follows: 

First, Joseph says twice, “Do not be 
afraid.” Joseph is no fool. He sees through 
their scheming and reaches back to the 
motive for what they have just done—out 
of fear! He does not publicly expose their 
trickery and deceit. He deals with a 
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deeper problem—their insecurity and 
fear. So the first phase of his healing word 
is assurance, dealing with their inner fears. 

Second, Joseph asks the rhetorical 
question, “Am I in the place of God?” Ironi- 
cally, Joseph could have said, “yes.” As an 
Egyptian ruler he could be viewed as a 
ruler in the place of an Egyptian deity and 
could pronounce judgement on the broth- 
ers as a judgement from God. Instead, he 
chooses to identify himself as a human be- 
ing like others. Joseph is a man and leaves 
judgement to God. Another phase of heal- 
ing is identifying with those in need, being 
human and not playing God. 

Third, Joseph reads the history of 
their relationships from a gospel perspec- 
tive. He refuses to allow their wrongs to be 
determinative. Joseph does not retaliate, 
answering one wrong with another. Joseph 
does not see justice as retribution or pun- 
ishment. Instead, he discerns that behind 
their limited human ways, God is at work. 
What they planned for evil God turned 
into good: the preservation of a people. 
The goodness and love of God works in 
our lives even when they are broken and 
destructive. A third facet of healing is to 
discern the hand of God in our lives 
“working together for good.” 

Fourth, Joseph demonstrates his for- 
giveness in more than words. He again 
assures his brothers that they and their 
families will have all the provisions they 
need to live in Egypt. Here there is no 
animosity, only reassurance. By these 
actions Joseph’s forgiveness also in- 
volves practical politics, giving security 
to this family of aliens in Egypt. 


Fifth, the comment of the storyteller 
summarizes the force of Joseph’s for- 
giveness. Literally the text reads, “he 
[Joseph] has compassion (nacham) on 
them and speaks to their heart.” “So 
have no fear; I myself will provide for 
you and your little ones” (Gen 50:21). In 
this way, he reassured them, speaking 
kindly to them. 

Nacham: In one form this verb de- 
scribes someone who is “sorry” for his/ 
her deeds and “grieves” over what has 
happened. In another form, it indicates 
compassion or empathy when another 
person is in pain. In this story, we might 
expect the brothers to grieve for their 
sins. Instead, it is Joseph who grieves. 
Joseph has empathy—a grieving com- 
passion—even if his brothers seem to 
remain fearful. In the end, Joseph speaks 
“to their heart.” Joseph’s forgiveness is 
total. He reaches out with compassion to 
bring healing to the family. 


For further discussion 


It is generally assumed that forgiveness is 
to be preceded by repentance. We pro- 
nounce forgiveness of sins in church after 
confession. In real life, however, forgive- 
ness may not necessarily precede grief 
and sorrow over sin. Sometimes forgive- 
ness on the part of the injured party 
evokes repentance. Sometimes it is the 
word of love, or “speaking to the heart,” 
rather than the threat of the law that 
evokes repentance and leads to healing. 


Norman Habel 


Describe situations or events in your life where the word of forgiveness had the 


power to heal and restore relations even when the guilty party did not admit to 


being wrong. Recount other episodes where the power of forgiveness was part 


of the process of healing. How does this differ from the common Lutheran 


understanding that the law convicts us of our sin and the gospel extends the 


word of forgiveness from Christ? Is there a sense that God has offered forgive- 


ness before we repent? 
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Luke 7:36-50 


36 One of the Pharisees asked Jesus to eat with him, and he went into the Pharisee’s house and 
took his place at the table. *’ And a woman in the city, who was a sinner, having learned that he 
was eating in the Pharisee’s house, brought an alabaster jar of ointment. ** She stood behind 
him at his feet, weeping, and began to bathe his feet with her tears and to dry them with her 
hair. Then she continued kissing his feet and anointing them with the ointment. ** Now when 
the Pharisee who had invited him saw it, he said to himself, “If this man were a prophet, he 
would have known who and what kind of woman this is who is touching him—that she is a 
sinner.” ® Jesus spoke up and said to him, “Simon, I have something to say to you.” “Teacher,” 
he replied, “speak.” *! “A certain creditor had two debtors; one owed five hundred denarii, and 
the other fifty. “ When they could not pay, he canceled the debts for both of them. Now which 
of them will love him more?” # Simon answered, “I suppose the one for whom he canceled the 
greater debt.” And Jesus said to him, “You have judged rightly.” “ Then turning toward the 
woman, he said to Simon, “Do you see this woman? I entered your house; you gave me no wa- 
ter for my feet, but she has bathed my feet with her tears and dried them with her hair. * You 
gave me no kiss, but from the time I came in she has not stopped kissing my feet. “° You did not 
anoint my head with oil, but she has anointed my feet with ointment. “ Therefore, I tell you, her 
sins, which were many, have been forgiven; hence she has shown great love. But the one to 
whom little is forgiven, loves little.” ““ Then he said to her, “Your sins are forgiven.” ® But those 
who were at the table with him began to say among themselves, “Who is this who even for- 
gives sins?” ® And he said to the woman, “Your faith has saved you; go in peace.” 
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Forgiveness that heals 


A woman is crashing a stylish party. She 
is not just any woman but is seen as “a 
sinner.” It is likely that she was a prosti- 
tute, a well-known local whore. Jesus is 
at the party, being entertained by a 
Pharisee. Pharisees were concerned 
about proper conduct at meals, and the 
woman is spoiling the banquet! She is 
making a public spectacle of herself and 
also putting Jesus to a test. 

According to standards of propriety, 
Jesus had no choice but to reject the 
woman, or at least, protect himself from 
being touched by her. After all, couldn’t 
he perceive what kind of women she 
was? But Jesus submits to her touch, 
while he suggests to his host that he 
reads his thoughts. Indirectly this also 
means that Jesus is well aware of the 
kind of woman this is. But instead of 
keeping her at a decent distance, he dis- 
tances himself from the Pharisee at 
whose table he reclines. 

The narrative makes a sharp con- 
trast between the sinful woman who ap- 
pears as an uninvited and unwanted 
guest, and the host of the banquet who 
is a respected man in society. The host 
has invited Jesus to such a grand meal 
that they actually lie at the table. Nei- 
ther of the two is initially named. The 
point is this huge discrepancy in status, 
made clear from the beginning. 

A similar story is told in the other 
Gospels. There Jesus is anointed by a 
woman at the beginning of the Passion 
narrative, and according to Mark and 
Matthew, she is commended by Jesus 
who declares, “what she has done will 
be told in remembrance of her” (Mt 
26:13). In the Gospel of John she is said 
to be Mary of Bethany. In later tradition 
these stories were all merged, and the 


How do you view the relationship between human love 


and Gods forgiveness? 
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“sinful” woman with a jar of ointment 
was identified as Mary of Magdalene. 
Luke, however, leaves her nameless. 

While in the other accounts the 
anointing occurs in anticipation of Jesus’ 
death, the story in Luke 7 is about Jesus 
who offers divine forgiveness in re- 
sponse to love. But isn’t love an effect of 
forgiveness? Isn’t forgiveness God’s free 
gift, God’s loving embrace of sinners, es- 
pecially those who repent? Can the 
woman’s desperate action and tears be 
anything but signs of repentance? 

There is an embarrassing ambiguity 
in this story that is not easily resolved— 
if at all. Many interpreters have tried to 
come to terms with the lack of consis- 
tency by distinguishing between several 
layers of tradition in the present story. 
The different positions are assigned to 
different layers, the latter commenting 
on and correcting the earlier. That is 
why the parable introduced into Jesus’ 
speech in verses 41-43 does not fit the 
story; in fact, it misinterprets rather 
that interprets it. In the end, Jesus 
seems to go against himself. 

In verse 47, Jesus explains the 
woman’s lavish love as a sign of forgive- 
ness. Translations of the first part of this 
verse tend to seek consistency with the 
parable and the latter part of verse 47: 
“Her sins, which were many, have been 
forgiven; hence she has shown great 
love.” This supports the understanding 
that her love follows Jesus forgiveness, 
or is released by it. However, the Greek is 
ambiguous and may equally well mean: 
“Her many sins have been forgiven, for 
she loved much.” This is contrary to the 
parable and the last words of verse 47: 
“The one to whom little is forgiven, loves 
little.” It indicates that Jesus’ forgiveness 
is a response to her love. This, in fact, 
concurs with the flow of the narrative. 
Only in the end, after she prostrates her- 
self in love, is forgiveness proclaimed. 

The ambiguity is inherent in the story 
as we have it. A unifying perspective is the 
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power Jesus has “even to forgive sins” 
(verses 48-49). But are there require- 
ments attached? Jesus’ little treatise to 
Simon, his Pharisee host, appears to ex- 
plain this. It also shows that Jesus knows 
what is hidden. He demonstrates his pro- 
phetic ability, not by dismissing the 
woman, but by letting his Pharisee host 
understand that he can read his thoughts. 
Jesus tells him a parable. It is simple and 
reflects the cruel realities of life where 
people were easily trapped into increasing 
cycles of debt. The twist of the parable is 
the unthinkable cancellation of debts of 
those unable to pay. However, the point of 
comparison is not the cancellation, but 
what follows. Forgiveness is a healing 
force; it generates love. The more that is 
forgiven the greater the love. 

The application ought to be clear: 
since the woman is a sinner, she has 
been forgiven more and loves Jesus 
more than those, including the Pharisee, 
whose lives seem to be proper and 
blameless. Their need for forgiveness is 
less, and accordingly they love less. So 
far, so good. However, the logic also re- 
quires that the woman was forgiven be- 
fore she appears with her excessive gifts 
and act of love. This has lead many in- 
terpreters to assume a previous encoun- 
ter between Jesus and the woman where 
her many sins were forgiven, her great 
debt cancelled. In other words, the 
story is completely turned round. The 
concluding words do not come at the 
end, but were said before in a story not 
told. But there is nothing in the larger 
narrative to suggest they had met be- 
fore. So what is wrong with the logic 
Jesus commends? What makes it sound 
as if Simon in judging correctly is actu- 
ally condemning himself? The parable 
ought to have cleared him. 

Jesus continues by contrasting the 
behavior of the sinful woman and the 
Pharisee. The balance is very much in 
her favor. Her dramatic and costly action 
is interpreted as an expression of love. 
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Her weeping could be a sign of repen- 
tance, of joy, or of devotion. If we as- 
sume that we know which it is, we vio- 
late the silence of the story itself. Her ac- 
tions are not to satisfy a basic need for 
sustenance. Both in terms of her means 
and ways, her service is excessive; it 
has a character of surplus. 

Whereas in the other accounts it is 
Jesus’ disciples who complain about the 
waste involved, there is no trace of such 
a reaction in Luke. The woman outdoes 
the Pharisee’s party, and Jesus turns 
her action into a criticism of the Phari- 
see host. It is irrelevant to ask whether 
Jesus’ complaints concern expectable 
acts of hospitality. The point is that this 
prostitute and party-crasher acts in 
such a way that the Pharisee is put to 
shame on his own premises. His lack of 
love has been exposed through her 
shower of great love. 


Discuss examples from your setting of encounters similar to 


that of the woman and the Pharisee. How is Jesus active 


in the midst of them? 


Jesus’ concluding words of forgive- 
ness are spoken to the woman directly. 
For the first time she is not just the 
cause or topic of the men’s conversa- 
tion. She herself speaks only through 
her deeds. Jesus’ final words resonate 
with the healing stories. In these sto- 
ries women neither lay claims, nor do 
they fight their way through. They 
seem to respect the rules of propriety, 
and are helped because Jesus himself 
takes the initiative. 

This “sinful” woman, who anoints 
Jesus in sovereign disdain of all norms 
for respectable conduct, is a remarkable 
exception. She may not utter a word 
throughout the story, yet she is the one 
who initiates whatever follows among 
the men and between her and Jesus. In 
all her humbleness, she makes a point of 
herself. That is why this story may be 
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included among what we could call “the 
wrestling stories” in the Bible. They tell 
us that sometimes people fight and ar- 
gue with God, and God gives in, even 
seems to be overcome by them. The fa- 
mous example is Jacob who wrestles 
with God through the night and does 
not let go until he is blessed. In the Gos- 
pel of Mark the Syrophoenician woman 
wins an argument with Jesus, and her 
daughter is healed. Finally, there is this 
sinful woman who by her lavish act of 


love puts the Pharisee to shame and is 
forgiven. 


“Do you see this woman?” 

To her Jesus said, “Your faith has saved 
you, go in peace.” Her love is interpreted 
as an expression of faith, of the convic- 
tion that Jesus may heal, and that in his 


forgiveness there is salvation. 


Turid Karlsen Seim 
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Day 4: 
Reorder Power 





Ruth 4:13-17 


13 So Boaz took Ruth and she became his wife. When they came together, the Lord made her 
conceive, and she bore a son. 1 Then the women said to Naomi, “Blessed be the Lord, who 
has not left you this day without next-of-kin; and may his name be renowned in Israel! !° He 
shall be to you a restorer of life and a nourisher of your old age; for your daughter-in-law 
who loves you, who is more to you than seven sons, has borne him.” 16 Then Naomi took 
the child and laid him in her bosom, and became his nurse. ! The women of the neighbor- 
hood gave him a name, saying, “A son has been born to Naomi.” They named him Obed; he 
became the father of Jesse, the father of David. 
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We are familiar with the words of Psalm 
23:1-3 


The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not 
want. He makes me lie down in green pas- 
tures; he leads me beside still waters; he 


restores my soul. 


When the Lord restores the soul, a per- 
son is made whole. To restore the soul 
means to restore life, to make whole, to 
heal. Come, explore how Ruth provides 
the means to “restore the soul” of Naomi 
and thereby heal a family in Israel. Or 
does she achieve even more? As you 
read keep asking the question, How is a 
broken family healed? 


Ruth and the refugee 
family 


Before analyzing this text, we need to 
consider the wider context of the story 
of Ruth. In the first chapter, Naomi and 
Elimelech leave their home because of ex- 
treme famine; they become refugees in 
the land of the Moabites. In Deuteronomy 
the advice is given: “You shall never pro- 
mote their welfare or their prosperity as 
long as you live” (Deut 23:6). Yet, it is pre- 
cisely these despised Moabites who re- 
ceive the family of Naomi and Elimelech. 
Ironically, today the distant descendants 
of the Moabites are Arabs. 

What happens to these Israelite refu- 
gees in Moab? They are apparently wel- 
comed, marry their two sons to two 
Moabite women and make Moab their 
home. It is only when Naomi’s husband 
and her two sons die that she returns to 
her original home in Bethlehem. 

Naomi is a broken women. She has no 
children. There is no future for her or 


At this point in the story, how can Naomi be restored to 


health? Can her broken family be healed? What hope is 


there for a depressed, poor, childless, repatriate widow in 


your society? 
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her family. She is deeply depressed, or 
in biblical terms, she is bitter. She be- 
lieves the hand of the Lord is against 
her. When she returns to Bethlehem she 
cries, “Call me no longer Naomi, call me 
Mara [bitter], for the Almighty has dealt 
bitterly with me” (Ruth 1:20). 


Two women 


One of the features that make this Bible 
story unusual is that the two main char- 
acters are both women. Their relation- 
ship is crucial for the future of a family 
that is central to the hope of Israel. 

At the heart of what we call family is 
attachment or bonding. The child’s at- 
tachment to the mother commences in 
the womb. With that attachment a family 
is born. In the story of Ruth, Ruth’s ex- 
traordinary attachment to Naomi creates 
a family of two women. Ruth’s attach- 
ment to Naomi is total—she declares her 
commitment to Naomi’s house, people 
and God. Ruth “cleaves” to her mother- 
in-law (Ruth 1:14). Ruth begins the pro- 
cess of healing by an attachment that 
binds her to Naomi as mother. It is the 
daughter-in-law rather than the mother- 
in-law who adopts. Ruth’s words are 
amazing: “where you lodge, I will lodge; 
your people shall be my people, and your 
God my God” (Ruth 1:16). How do you 
think this family of two women would be 
viewed in a patriarchal society where the 
father’s house is the normative family? 
What do you think this author is seeking 
to emphasize by focusing on this alterna- 
tive model? 

The two women live together in their 
poverty, the repatriate widow and the 
alien daughter. Ruth gleans in the field 
and meets the old man Boaz who shows 
her special favors, even though she is a 
foreigner in the field. Naomi, who knows 
that Boaz is a close relative, monitors 
the development and proposes a plan to 
bring Boaz and Ruth even closer to- 
gether. Then follows the famous thresh- 
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ing floor scene where Boaz wakes after a 
night of harvest festivities to find a 
woman at his feet. 


The redeemer 


When Boaz awakens in the dark of night 
and discovers a woman in the straw 
with him he asks who she is, and she re- 
plies: “I am Ruth, your servant; spread 
your cloak over your servant, for you 
are next-of-kin” (Ruth 3:9). 

The outcome of this encounter is 
that Boaz promises by Yahweh the living 
God, that he will act as a redeemer for 
Ruth and Naomi, but must first deal with 
the problem that there is another closer 
relative who has priority to perform the 
role of redeemer. 


Is Ruth but a pawn in Naomi’ plans 
to find someone to marry Ruth and 
eventually to have a family? Or is Ruth 
the daughter who effects healing in a 
broken family? (cf Gen 38) 


The role of redeemer (go’el) is played 
by the man who is nearest of kin. The re- 
deemer has the right under Israelite law 
to recover the forfeited property of a 
kinsman (Lev 25:25), or to purchase his 
freedom if he has fallen into slavery (Lev 
25:47-49). The verb ga’al also comes to 
mean “redeem” in the more general sense 
of deliver or rescue. God delivers Israel 
from Egypt (Ex 6:6). The term redeemer 
is a favorite term for God in Isaiah (Isa 
44:24). Yahweh is next-of- kin to the 
people adopted as Yahweh’s family. 

At the city gate, Boaz follows the nec- 
essary legal steps to act as redeemer for 
Naomi, who now makes her land avail- 
able for purchase. It must be purchased 
by a next-of-kin to keep it in the family. 
The only catch is that whoever buys 
property must also marry Ruth, the wife 
of the dead relative, and thereby keep 
the land in the original family inherit- 
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ance. The closer relative declines, how- 
ever, and Boaz is free to marry Ruth. 

The blessing of the elders highlights 
further the role that Ruth is to play. 
They pray that she will be like Rachel 
and Leah, the two illustrious mothers of 
Israel. She will “build up” the house of Is- 
rael. She is to be the means of making 
the house of Boaz like the house of 
Perez, whom Tamar bore to Judah (Ruth 
4:11-12). Ruth, like Tamar (Gen 38), 
found an unconventional way of redeem- 
ing a family and building a house. 


Should Ruth, like Tamar (cf Gen 38:26), be declared 
“more righteous” than those who took advantage of her? 


Ruth and her child 


In the key text for this study (Ruth 4:13- 
17), Boaz marries Ruth who conceives and 
has a son. It is at this point that we meet a 
series of surprises in the text. As soon as 
the child is born the women of the village 
pronounce a blessing—not for Ruth but 
for Naomi! Naomi remains the mother of 
the family. They bless Yahweh because 
Yahweh has provided Naomi with a re- 
deemer (next-of-kin). But the redeemer 
they have in mind is not Boaz who re- 
deemed the land and married Ruth. The 
redeemer is Ruth’s child. Ruth has pro- 
vided the redeemer for the family! 

The second surprise is that this child 
will “restore the soul” of Naomi. This gift 
of Ruth’s means not only a redeemer for 
the family but the healing of Naomi. 
Naomi will have her soul restored; she 
will be healed and become whole again. 
She will have family, progeny and hope. 
Her bitterness and depression disap- 
pear. The women declare that Ruth is 
worth more than seven sons precisely 
because she has given Naomi a son. 

The third surprise is that Naomi be- 
comes the mother. Ruth does not nurse 
the baby on Naomi’s behalf, as Moses’ 
mother did for Pharaoh’s daughter (Ex 
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2:7-9). Naomi takes the child and nurses it. 
This action may seem surprising to some 
of us. In some places in the world, how- 
ever, women may be found nursing their 
grandchildren when their daughters die. 

The fourth surprise is that the women 
of the village publicly declare, “A son has 
been born to Naomi.” The child is publicly 
identified as Naomi’s son. And the same 
group of women name the child. The child 
also belongs to them, not to the foreigner 
Ruth. The child restores the community 
and Ruth to the community. 


For further discussion 


e Which of Ruth’s actions suggest 
ways in which she provides a 
model for healing a family, a com- 
munity or a relationship? 


e How does she achieve restoration 
in a patriarchal community where 
the power is with the men? 


e Is she but a pawn in the hands of 
Naomi who eventually gets what 
she wants, a son rather than a 
daughter? 


e Or, are there indications in this 
text that the writer is challenging 
the patriarchal world? 


Is Ruth, the healer, also a model of 
resistance against a rigid social 
system? 


A second area of debate relates to 
the role of Ruth as a foreigner. Is 
she a model immigrant designed 
to show how people should con- 
vert to Jewish faith and custom? 
Is she really accepted? 


The story ends with Naomi being 
restored and Ruth being deprived 
and silent. Or is she? 


Perhaps we can also ask whether, 
in spite of all the talk of redeem- 
ers—namely, Boaz, another male 
relative and finally the son—it is 
really Ruth who is the redeemer? 


Does she not provide the means 
to redeem, restore, or heal the 


family line? 


Is Ruth, the Moabite, the true re- 
deemer in Israel? 


Norman Habel 
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Luke 20:45-21:6 


4 In the hearing of all the people he said to the disciples, “ “Beware of the scribes, who like 
to walk around in long robes, and love to be greeted with respect in the marketplaces, and 
to have the best seats in the synagogues and places of honor at banquets. “They devour 
widows’ houses and for the sake of appearance say long prayers. They will receive the 
greater condemnation 2"! He looked up and saw rich people putting their gifts into the trea- 
sury; *he also saw a poor widow put in two small copper coins. è He said, “Truly I tell you, 
this poor widow has put in more than all of them; * for all of them have contributed out of 
their abundance, but she out of her poverty has put in all she had to live on.” > When some 
were speaking about the temple, how it was adorned with beautiful stones and gifts dedi- 
cated to God, he said, “As for these things that you see, the days will come when not one 
stone will be left upon another; all will be thrown down.” 
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The widow's challenge 


In the Gospel according to Luke, there is 
strong and unflinching advocacy for the 
poor. This occurs primarily by address- 
ing, appealing to and confronting the 
rich, and calling them to conversion. The 
story about “the widow’s mite” must be 
read from this perspective: it is ad- 
dressed to the rich and not to the poor. 


Why should Jesus commend a poor widow for putting in the 
temple treasury all she had to live on? Does that not reinforce 
injustice, when the call should be for justice and a fair redistri- 
bution of goods? 


This brief episode resonates with 
other stories about widows in Luke, as 
well as with stories where actions by 
women serve to correct the established 
religious leadership. Such women are 
critical examples over and against those 
with power and prestige whose acts be- 
tray what they pretend to be. The 
widow who places the whole of her liveli- 
hood at the disposal of the temple trea- 
sury is such a counter-image. 

Some interpreters have wanted to 
ease the moral dilemma of this story by 
not reading it in exemplary terms at all. 
They see the thrust of the story as la- 
ment rather than praise of the widow. It 
is a complaint and accusation against 
those who have led her astray by false 
pretensions of piety. According to this 
interpretation Jesus first attacks the 
scribes in Luke 20:47 for their economic 
encroachments upon widows. The nar- 
rative in Luke 21:1-4 is a condemnation 
of the temple authorities, who also de- 
prive a widow of her living, although 
more subtly. She simply does as she 
has been wrongly taught. The story 
provides an illustration of the ills of 
such official devotion. 


Reflect on situations similar to this in your context today. 
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This is a tempting interpretation. It 
allocates the blame where it ought to 
be—on corrupt leaders. It restores the 
copper coins to the widow who has 
been seduced to give up what she ought 
to have kept. She is not exemplary. She 
is to be pitied as much as her oppres- 
sors are to be held responsible. But this 
interpretation is mistaken because it de- 
nies any responsibility of her own. Her 
whole identity remains that of a victim. 

However, Jesus’ denouncement of the 
scribes in Luke 20:47 is connected with 
this story about the widow. The present 
division of the text into chapters, which 
was not there originally, keeps apart 
what ought to be kept together. In Luke 
20:47 the scribes are reproached for 
their hypocrisy. Together with the chief 
priests and the wealthy non-priestly ar- 
istocracy, they have replaced the Phari- 
sees as Jesus’ antagonists, now that he 
is in Jerusalem. Jesus harshly claims 
that the scribes make the most of their 
status, dressing to be seen, enjoying re- 
spectful greetings as they walk in public, 
and occupying the front seats at wor- 
ship and meals. Their greed is so exces- 
sive that they “devour widows’ houses.” 
They also flaunt their long prayers; their 
piety is an item of display. 

If the two actions of which the scribes 
are accused in Luke 20:47 (devouring wid- 
ows’ houses and long prayers) are meant 
to be connected with each other, then 
more than hypocrisy is at stake. Luke 
20:47b is more than merely an accusation 
of hypocrisy. The scribes are condemned 
because they extort from the widows un- 
der the pretext of performing long, prob- 
ably well-paid, prayers for them. They 
pretend to serve those whom they ex- 
ploit. In the context of Luke, such an accu- 
sation assumes a strong note of irony 
since widows elsewhere are portrayed as 
models who persevere in prayer. The 
widow prophet Anna never leaves the 
temple, but worships there by fasting and 
praying night and day (Lk 2:36-38). Simi- 
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larly, the parable of the widow and the un- 
just judge (Lk 18:1-8) is about the need to 
pray always and never to lose heart. 
Widows play a greater role in Luke 
than in any other New Testament book. 
“Widow” has the traditional connotations 
of devastation, poverty and vulnerability. 
Nevertheless, they are the focus of more 
than care and compassion. They seem to 
be a respected group, always portrayed 
in a positive light. They transcend the 
roles of victims and receivers and act in 
such a way that they become prominent 
examples of faith and piety. The appar- 
ently weak and exposed persons, who 
normally are considered victims, are the 
ones who act out of full strength of faith. 
The story about the widow at the 
temple treasury is found also in the Gos- 
pel of Mark (Mk 12:41-44). Compared to 
Mark, Luke draws the contrast between 
the rich and the poor widow with far 
greater sharpness by omitting the contri- 
butions of “the crowd.” Nor does he follow 
Mark in saying that “many rich people put 
in large sums.” In Luke’s version the rich 
are not necessarily generous. Luke does, 
however, add that the widow was poor. 
Thus the widow is contrasted with the 
hypocritical scribes and their snobbish 
greed. She also is a counter-image to the 
rich, who merely give an amount that they 
will hardly notice. She serves as a critical, 
devastating critique of the rich, who give 


Is the widow at the temple treasury an exception? Or is 
the irony that the poor widow, victim of the scribes’ 
mismanagement, is presented as a true paragon of piety? 
How does she expose the shortcomings of the rich and 


greedy right in front of the temple? 


larger amounts than she does, but in rela- 
tive terms, far less. The widow acts in an 
exemplary manner. Through her radical 
act of abandonment, she exposes their 
lack of self-sacrificing generosity. 

Thus the main point is not in evaluating 
the widow’s act but in how her act relates 
to that of others. She serves a critical 
function in relation to a religious and social 
leadership that fails to do what it should. 
Her action makes their mismanagement 
and omissions strikingly clear. The fact 
that the widow is poor increases the con- 
trast, and gives her example all the more 
strength. At the same time, her gift of 
abandonment shows that she coura- 
geously and drastically trusts in God 
alone. The widow exhausts herself and 
her resources, thereby expressing the 
strong kenotic dimension in Christianity: 
those who try to make their life secure will 
lose it, but those who lose their life will 
keep it (Lk 17:33). Life is gained by giving it 
up. Yes, also the temple, the center of di- 
vinely ordained power, will crumble. 


Turid Karlsen Seim 


Why is it harder for those in power (or who are rich) than for those with less 


prestige (or who are poor) to lose? What reordering of power does it imply? 


What are its implications for the exercise of power in the Lutheran communion? 
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Day 5: 
Heal our Divisions 


Ephesians 2:13-22 


13 But now in Christ Jesus you who once were far-off have been brought near by the blood 
of Christ. '*For he is our peace; in his flesh he has made both groups into one and has bro- 
ken down the dividing wall, that is, the hostility between us. He has abolished the law 
with its commandments and ordinances, that he might create in himself one new humanity 
in place of the two, thus making peace, ! and might reconcile both groups to God in one 
body through the cross, thus putting to death that hostility through it. 1 So he came and 
proclaimed peace to you who were far-off and peace to those who were near; !* for through 
him both of us have access in one Spirit to the Father. !° So then you are no longer strangers 
and aliens, but you are citizens with the saints and also members of the household of God, 
2° built upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets, with Christ Jesus himself as the 
cornerstone.”! In him the whole structure is joined together and grows into a holy temple in 
the Lord; in whom you also are built together spiritually into a dwelling place for God. 
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Peace, peace to the far and the near, says the Lord; and | will heal them (Isa 57:19). 


Ephesians 2 is a wonderful text about rec- 
onciliation that draws on Isaiah 57:19 to 
proclaim peace. Written to address the 
reconciliation of Jews and Gentiles, it sings 
also of the cosmic reconciliation of the en- 
tire world. As we consider the healing of 
divisions today, Ephesians offers a proto- 
type in the healing and reconciliation that 
Christ effected on the cross. Such healing 
is part of God’s “economy” (oikonomia) or 
plan, to “gather up into one” all things in 
heaven and on earth and under the earth 
(Eph 1:10). 

The whole letter may be a baptismal 
homily, underscoring strong contrasts 
between our previous life and our new 
life in Christ through baptism. Spatially, 
the contrast is between “far-off” and 
“near.” Temporally, the contrast is be- 
tween “once” and “but now.” The lan- 
guage of the early chapters of Ephesians 
is doxological, giving thanks to God in 
prayer. It is as if the author of this letter, 
in reflecting on Christ, cannot help but 
break into song or prayer. 


Bringing “near” those who 
were once “far-off” 


What are the divisions that need healing today? What 
ethnic and other walls separate people from God and 


from one another? (see the Village Group chapter on 


“Removing Barriers that Exclude’) 


Christ goes out to seek those of us “who 
were once far-off” in order to bring us 
near. In the context of Ephesians, the 
people who are “far-off” are the Gen- 
tiles—that is, we ourselves. As you read, 
try reversing the language of “we” and 


Have you ever felt far-off from God? How did God bring 


you near? Who are those in our world today who are 


being “brought near” by God? 


“you” in order to hear the full impact of 
reconciliation. We Gentiles are those 
who once were separated from God, 
having no place in the commonwealth of 
Israel; we are the ones who were “strang- 
ers to God’s covenants of promise” (Eph 
2:12). But now we who were far-off have 
become fellow citizens in Christ, full 
members of God’s household. 

The word for “far-off” (makran), re- 
peated twice in this passage (Eph 
2:13,17), is the same word as in the 
story of the Prodigal Son: the father 
runs out to embrace his son when he is 
still “far-off” (Lk 15:20). While we Gen- 
tiles were still far-off, Christ “went out 
to us” to proclaim the good news. 
Ephesians proclaims Christ’s reconcil- 
ing embrace in welcoming us home to 
God, just as the father welcomed home 
the son. 


A hymn to Christ? 


A number of scholars suggest that 
verses 14-16 (or 14-18) were originally 
an early Christian hymn about Christ 
and about his work of reconciling oppo- 
sites. The context of the hymn may 
have been baptism, reminding both 
Jewish Christians and Gentile Chris- 
tians of their radical change of status. If 
this text is a hymn, its character as 
shared song may open up possibilities 
for reconciliation today. Singing and mu- 
sic can sometimes heal divisions and 
bring people together even when differ- 
ences seem irreconcilable 

This hymn may also be modeled on 
Colossians, a letter probably written 
one decade earlier. Compare Ephesians 
2:14-16 and Colossians 1:15-20. Themes 
common to both hymns include cosmic 
reconciliation and peace. What other 
similarities do you see in the descrip- 
tions of Christ? 
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Christ is our peace 


The word “peace” forms the core of the 
Ephesians’ hymn, occurring three times 
(verses 14, 15, 17). Many biblical texts 
proclaim peace, but Ephesians makes a 
daring theological claim: Christ himself 
is our peace. Not only does Christ make 
peace, he himself becomes peace, in his 
own body—in his blood on the cross— 
reconciling people to God and to one 
another. 

The other references to peace in 
Ephesians—the calls to be peacemak- 
ers and to put on the armor of peace 
(Eph 4:3, 6:15, 23)—are rooted in this 
proclamation of verse 14 that it is 
Christ himself who is our peace. Be- 
cause of Christ, the church is called to 
peacemaking work in the world. In verse 
17, the word for “preaching” peace is 
actually “evangelizing” peace. Evange- 
lism must include working to overcome 
violence and to make peace where it 
seems impossible. The church’s initia- 
tive for peacemaking comes not from 
ourselves, but from Christ. 

Christ’s peace “makes us both one,” 
creating one new humanity. The combi- 
nation of the words “create” and “hu- 
man” (anthropos) echoes the Genesis 
creation story. Ephesians’ vision of one- 
ness is bigger than the church, encom- 
passing a unity that embraces the recon- 
ciliation of the whole human family. In- 
deed, the word “church” is not men- 
tioned in this text. A “new humanity” is 
proclaimed, the mystical reconciliation 
of long-divided peoples. 

Christ preached “peace to those who 
are far-off and peace to those who are 
near.” Read Isaiah 57:19, the text from 
which this image is taken. In Isaiah the 
far-off ones were God’s people still in ex- 
ile, while the near ones were those who 
had stayed behind on the land. Both 
groups receive the promise of the heal- 
ing of the world, God’s assurance that “I 
will heal them.” 
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How is your church involved in peacemaking? How does 
the vision of Christ as our peace inspire commitments to 
overcome violence? (see Village Group chapter on “Over 


coming Violence’) 
Dividing walls 


Christ made peace by destroying the di- 
viding wall of hostility, the enmity that ex- 
ists among people and between people 
and God. It is the “cross” (verse 16, a 
word probably added into the original 
hymn) that brings enmity to an end. The 
“wall” image in verse 14 may have re- 
ferred originally to the temple wall that 
separated the court of Gentiles from the 
inner sanctuary; now it refers to all the 
walls that restrict access to God. Similar 
to the ripping of the temple curtain in the 
Gospel of Mark (Mk 15:38), through 
Christ’s death the wall is broken down. 

The Berlin Wall may be gone, but our 
world continues building walls to keep 
out enemies and to enforce separation. 
“Gated communities” exclude people of 
lower economic status from private 
neighborhoods. Many countries have 
built fences and walls along their bor- 
ders. Walls and checkpoints confine 
thousands of Palestinians, while some Is- 
raelis hope to build an even more impen- 
etrable wall. Ephesians 2 was the theme 
for a recent conference that envisioned 
an end to the dividing walls separating 
Palestinians and Israelis. 


What are the major dividing walls of hostility in our world 


today? In your society? How does the cross of Christ break 


down walls? How have you witnessed enmity between 


groups of people being overcome? 


Reconcilation as full 
citizenship 


Ephesians uses a rich combination of po- 
litical and household imagery to de- 
scribe the reconciliation and inclusion 
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we receive in Christ. We now have “ac- 
cess” to God in one spirit (verse 18; see 
also Eph 3:12). We, who were once 
strangers or “aliens” (the Greek word 
xenoi, from which “xenophobia” is de- 
rived), now have a commonwealth 
(politeia) in which we are co-citizens 
(sym-politai). These are political terms 
(note the root word polis), expressing a 
longing for citizenship that is felt even 
today by many aliens and refugees. 


Reconciliation as 
homecoming 


In verse 19 the terminology shifts from 
political imagery to the more intimate 
language of “home.” The Greek for house 
is oikos, from which words such as ecu- 


menical, economy and ecology are also 
derived. Ephesians 2 contains a concen- 
tration of “oik-“ words: We are members 
of the household of God (oikeoi, Eph 
2:19). The whole house of “structure” 
(oikodome, verse 21) holds together in 
Christ. We are being “built together” 
(syn-oikodomeisthe) into the “dwelling” 
or home (katoiketerion, verse 22) of God. 

The household of God is a wonderful 
metaphor for the church—allowing space 
for diversity (rooms in which each person 
can be themselves) as well as for unity 
(common spaces).! Walls that exclude and 
divide need to be dismantled, in order to 
welcome everyone into the structure, built 
on Christ as its cornerstone. 


Barbara Rossing 


Describe a place where you have felt completely at “home.” What qualities did 


it have? How can the church deepen this sense of hospitality and welcome? 


How can we offer a sense of “home” as a way of healing a divided world? 


Notes 


1 So Anne Svennungsen, “God’s Peace,” Women of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in America 


Triennial Convention Bible Study, July 1996 (Minneapolis: Augsburg Fortress Press), pp. 21-22. 
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Luke 24:13-35 


133 Now on that same day two of them were going to a village called Emmaus, about seven 
miles from Jerusalem, ' and talking with each other about all these things that had hap- 
pened. ' While they were talking and discussing, Jesus himself came near and went with 
them, ! but their eyes were kept from recognizing him. '’ And he said to them, “What are 
you discussing with each other while you walk along?” They stood still, looking sad. !8 Then 
one of them, whose name was Cleopas, answered him, “Are you the only stranger in 
Jerusalem who does not know the things that have taken place there in these days?” !° He 
asked them, “What things?” They replied, “The things about Jesus of Nazareth, who was a 
prophet mighty in deed and word before God and all the people, ® and how our chief priests 
and leaders handed him over to be condemned to death and crucified him. 7! But we had 
hoped that he was the one to redeem Israel. Yes, and besides all this, it is now the third day 
since these things took place. ? Moreover, some women of our group astounded us. They 
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were at the tomb early this morning, ” and when they did not find his body there, they 
came back and told us that they had indeed seen a vision of angels who said that he was 
alive. ” Some of those who were with us went to the tomb and found it just as the women 
had said; but they did not see him.” * Then he said to them, “Oh, how foolish you are, and 
how slow of heart to believe all that the prophets have declared! 7° Was it not necessary 
that the Messiah should suffer these things and then enter into his glory?” ” Then beginning 
with Moses and all the prophets, he interpreted to them the things about himself in all the 
scriptures. 7 As they came near the village to which they were going, he walked ahead as if 
he were going on. * But they urged him strongly, saying, “Stay with us, because it is almost 
evening and the day is now nearly over.” So he went in to stay with them. *’ When he was at 
the table with them, he took bread, blessed and broke it, and gave it to them. *! Then their 
eyes were opened, and they recognized him; and he vanished from their sight. ? They said 
to each other, “Were not our hearts burning within us while he was talking to us on the 
road, while he was opening the scriptures to us?” * That same hour they got up and re- 
turned to Jerusalem; and they found the eleven and their companions gathered together. *4 
They were saying, “The Lord has risen indeed, and he has appeared to Simon!” * Then they 
told what had happened on the road, and how he had been made known to them in the 


breaking of the bread. 


How is the sharing of stories important in the life of faith? 


On the way to where the 
others are 


Two people are on their way to Emmaus. 
They have left Jerusalem and the others 
in their group behind. 

The Emmaus episode is the story of a 
journey. The language of mobility, of walk- 
ing, of moving along, of proceeding, of 
learning on the road, reflects a fundamen- 
tal theme in Luke’s writing. The whole 
outline is one of moving from one place to 
another, of not just being on the way but 
being the way. Such is the Christian self- 
designation in the Acts of the Apostles: 
the Way (Acts 9:2; 19:9, 23; 22:4; 24:14, 22). 

The direction of the movement is 
never insignificant. In the Emmaus story 


the two disciples are on the road, but 
they are not moving on, following their 
master. They are leaving the miserable 
end of their previous commitment be- 
hind; they are going back home. Their 
expectations of the prophet they had 
chosen to follow had been high. They 
had eagerly awaited the redeeming mo- 
ment of victory. They had looked for- 
ward to seeing the enemies of their 
people slain and humiliated. They had 
hoped for the day of glory—the ultimate 
manifestation of God’s preferential op- 
tion for them, God’s people. But reality 
had defeated them. Their hero of prom- 
ises had lost his case. If hopes were to 
survive, they would have to look else- 
where, to start again from square one. 


When and where have you experienced similar disappointments? 
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They are leaving Jerusalem, the place 


of power and glory that has turned into Should we sometimes question those whom we are 


misery. As they turn toward Emmaus, this accustomed to trust and believe? How does a story 


become authoritative for us? What does it take to con- 


is the scream of their return, the hurt of 
misplaced trust, of no longer knowing 
what to believe. In fact, the whole gospel 
story is at an impasse. The male disciples 
do not believe, even ridicule, the women’s 
tale of the empty tomb. Peter may have 
been amazed at the empty tomb, but he 
has gone home, and so do the two who 
are on their way to Emmaus. 

As they search for some sense and 
reason to it all, they talk together. Luke al- 
ways has the disciples travel two by two, 
so that there is a taste of community, so 
that responsibility is shared, so that re- 
flection does not take place in isolation. In 
this case, they also welcome a stranger 
into their conversation. He makes them 
tell their story. They do so, assuming they 
possess knowledge he does not have. 

The three elements of their story all 
start with statements which, elsewhere 
in the New Testament, are positive 
affirmations of the Christian faith. Here 
they lead to expressions of utter frustra- 
tion. The wonderful life of Jesus is punc- 
tured by his tragic death. Their hope 
that he was the one to redeem Israel is 
replaced by disillusion. The talk of some 
women that his grave is empty and an- 
gels had proclaimed him to be alive, is 
undermined by the fact that they did 
not actually see Jesus. 

The report of the two carefully reiter- 
ates the story as it has just been told in 
the gospel narrative. This is done for the 
benefit of the stranger who they assume 
does not know. For us, as readers, this is 
mere repetition. Is this only a means of 
making us wait impatiently for the mo- 
ment they will understand what we al- 
ready know, that the stranger in fact is 
Jesus? Or are we being told something 
that we do not already know? 

Their rendering of the morning’s 
events is quite faithful, but it also reveals 
confusion and a hesitation on their part 
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vince us? 


as to who and what to believe. Their re- 
telling brings out the irony of the story: 
the two still doubt what the reader 
knows to be true. It shows how they 
struggle to transcend their own experi- 
ence of defeat, by trusting the stories of 
others whose credibility they have not 
readily accepted. They ask for more, and 
in the end it seems that only the recogni- 
tion of the Lord brings restoration. He is 
the one verifiable teacher. By his surprise 
appearance, he lends credibility to those 
they had been reluctant to trust. There is 
a lesson here as to how credibility is con- 
ceived and authority attained. 

The language of the text continually 
reminds us that there are two “of them.” 
Those whose stories they re-tell and 
hesitantly discredit belong to the same 
group. They are still characterized by 
this shared sense of belonging but they 
are about to move apart. Each will opt 
for his or her own destination. As they 
head for Emmaus, they have left the oth- 
ers behind in Jerusalem. 

When they reach Emmaus, they want 
their fellow travelers to stay with them. 
They have hardly settled in when their 
eyes are opened. In recognizing Jesus 
they are compelled to return to Jerusa- 
lem the very same day. The attraction of 
the Emmaus story has often been its 
sacramental dimension: in the end, faith 
is restored in the revealing of the Lord 
through the breaking of the bread. Thus, 
every place becomes a place for his 
presence to be revealed. Yet, the risen 
Lord does not remain with them beyond 
this moment of revelation. As he van- 
ishes, they move to join those whom 
they had left. From Emmaus they find 
their way back to Jerusalem. The geo- 
graphical focus of this story is Jerusa- 
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lem. The road to Emmaus leads to 
Jerusalem, to where the others are. 

In returning to Jerusalem, they are re- 
united with “the others.” Communion is re- 
established as they mutually give account. 
Immediately the two learn that in Jerusa- 
lem the risen Lord has appeared also to 
Simon. They respond by telling their story. 
In this manner, the Jerusalem story of the 
Lord appearing to the prominent Simon Pe- 
ter and the Emmaus story of Jesus’ walk 
and talk with two otherwise unknown dis- 
ciples are merged with the story of the 
women. These stories together become a 
shared recognition of the resurrection and 
abiding presence of the crucified Lord. 

The impasse is overcome, not because 
the disciples knew the right direction in 
which to go, nor because some of them 


were “right.” But Jesus found them. He 
came to them where they were, and in 
walking along with them, made them 
aware that they were destined for commu- 
nity—with him and with each other. 

In the Gospel of Luke, there is no fur- 
ther competition among the disciples. 
There are no more arguments over 
which of them is the greatest (Lk 9:46- 
48; 22:24-27). For the remainder of 
Luke’s Gospel, the Lord appears to the 
entire community; no one is in a privi- 
leged position. Thus, in its entirety, the 
Emmaus story is about restored faith 
and restored communion. It is about the 
sharing of stories and mutual recogni- 
tion. It is about unity as gift and calling. 


Turid Karlsen Seim 


What are some implications of this story for how power and privilege often 


operate in and between churches? Will we allow the recognition of the pres- 


ence of the Lord to heal the distortion of our disconnected and competing 
voices? What does this say about disputes regarding who is the greatest? 
Instead of insisting on our own way and familiar space, can we be moved to 


go to where the others are? 
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Day 6: 
Heal the Land... 





Psalm 104:27-31 


27 These all look to you to give them their food in due season; 8 when you give to them, they 
gather it up; when you open your hand, they are filled with good things. ° When you hide 
your face, they are dismayed; when you take away their breath, they die and return to their 
dust. ® When you send forth your spirit, they are created; and you renew the face of the 


ground. *! May the glory of the Lord endure forever; may the Lord rejoice in his works— 
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God, the chef 


The context of today’s particular text is a 
Psalm in which God the Creator is celebrat- 
ing the joys of creation. On a closer reading 
of verses 27-31, we find God described as 
the supreme chef preparing food for all of 
God’s creatures. All of creation is por- 
trayed as “waiting” or “hoping” for food 
from God the chef. Even the lion cubs wait 
for their food from God (verse 21). 

God, in turn, provides food “in due sea- 
son.” The significance of this truth is that 
the earth is an ecosystem, a delicately bal- 
anced pattern of forces that provide food 
for every species in every place on earth 
when needed. “In due season” is a biblical 
way of describing the ecosystem that God 
has created for all life on planet earth. Dis- 
rupting this system with pesticides or 
other forces may mean that food supplies 
are not available “in due season.” 


Discuss some examples of how the ecosystem is disrupted, 


and how this text empowers us to address this. 


God's face 


Verse 28 declares that God’s creatures 
are terrified if God’s face is hidden. Does 
this simply mean that if God, sitting on 
some celestial throne above, looks the 
other way, people panic? 

What is meant by the face of God? In 
some contexts, this can refer to the 
physical face of a person. In other places 
it refers to the presence of God extend- 
ing God’s grace and peace (as in the 
benediction of Num 6:24-26). In this 
Psalm, God’s face is the life-giving pres- 
ence of God that fills creation. Without 


If God’s presence is behind all of creation, what are we 


doing when we pollute creation? What is the implication 


of destroying species or removing vast rainforests? What 


happens when we burn the “masks of God” with nuclear 


explosions or acid rain? 
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God’s “presence” there would be no liv- 
ing creation. God is not located far away 
but in, with and under creation. 

Here “face” is parallel to “glory.” In 
verse 31, the Psalmist prays that God’s 
glory—God’s face—would never disap- 
pear. Elsewhere in the Old Testament, 
God’s glory is the visible presence of 
God. This visible presence appeared as 
a fire cloud on top of Mount Sinai (Ex 
24:15-16), filled the tabernacle in the wil- 
derness (Ex 40.34), and later filled the 
temple of Solomon (1 Kings 8:11). Espe- 
cially important for understanding our 
text is the cry of the seraphim in Isaiah 
6:3: “Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of 
hosts; the whole earth is full of his 
glory.” It is not only the temple, but 
planet earth that is filled with God’s 
glory or presence. 

Luther’s understanding of creation is 
similar. He speaks of the various parts of 
creation being masks of God (larvae 
Dei). God’s face, God’s presence, is not 
high in heaven, but behind all creation, 
filling earth—if we but have the eyes of 
faith to see God there. 


God, the healer 


In this Psalm, God also celebrates new 
life. According to verse 29, when God re- 
moves God’s breath, creatures die. If, 
however, God “sends forth” God’s 
breath—like a personal messenger—cre- 
ation continues here and now. 

The key Hebrew term in verses 29-30 
is ruach, a word which can be translated 
as wind, spirit or breath. In verses 3 and 
4, this term clearly refers to the winds 
that blow across the land. In Genesis 
6:17, the term refers to the breath or 
spirit of God that gives life to all crea- 
tures (cf. Gen 6:3). A significant feature of 
verse 30 is that ruach refers not only to 
the life breath that brings new life to liv- 
ing creatures, but to the fact that God’s 
Spirit “renews the face of the ground.” 
God revives more than humans! 
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The “face of the ground” is an expres- 
sion found in the early chapters of Gen- 
esis. From the study of Genesis 2 recall 
that ground is adamah, the stuff from 
which all living creatures are made in- 
cluding humans—adam. When God 
sends the flood it blots out all life from 
the “face of the ground”—that is, from 
the entire surface of earth. 

When God, in this Psalm, “makes 
new” the face of the ground, it means 
that God heals what is broken, wounded 
or battered anywhere on earth. This is a 
portrait not only of God as a personal 
creator breathing life into each one of 
us, but of God the healer, present in cre- 
ation, continually restoring what has 
been broken. Thus, God works through 
creation to renew and restore— to 
heal—the face of earth. 


God and earth 


In Western thought, people have tended 
to view the earth, with its rocks, seas 
and sands, as inanimate. Humans are liv- 
ing subjects while earth is a lifeless ob- 
ject. Many ecologists have begun to chal- 
lenge this view. Here, earth is a living 
thing, a subject that can be healed. 
Reading this Psalm from an African 
perspective, Abotchie Ntreh writes, 


Thus it is clear that although everything 
good comes to humans from God, it is 
through earth that they are made pos- 
sible. Our origin, sustenance and ultimate 


exit depend on Mother Earth. ! 


In verse 32, the Psalmist says that earth 
trembles before God. Earth is called upon 
to sing to God (Ps 96:1). Earth also cel- 
ebrates with the Creator. If earth is more 
than mute mountains and lifeless rocks, 


then when God renews the face of the 
ground, God is healing a living entity. 
Whether we call this living reality Mother 
Earth, as Ntreh has done, may be a mat- 
ter for discussion. But, we cannot avoid 
the fact that many of us have become so 
alienated from earth that we no longer 
recognize the living source of our being. 


What is our human responsibility toward the very creation 
in which God is present and through which God 


breathes? 


For discussion 


Does Psalm 104 support the idea that we 
should have liturgies in which we par- 
ticipate in healing earth? 

One side may argue that Lutheran 
worship is ultimately about expressing 
our personal relationship of faith in 
Christ and receiving the blessings that 
flow from God’s gifts of Word and sacra- 
ment. We should give thanks for the gifts 
of creation, but we are not responsible 
for healing creation. Heaven is our home, 
so why worry about earth? 

The other side would argue, based 
on Psalm 104, that we should join with 
God, the Creator, in celebrating with cre- 
ation (cf. Ps 148). We participate with 
God in helping to heal creation. Celebrat- 
ing with creation is part of the healing 
process. Confessing our crimes against 
creation is necessary if we are to have 
peace with God. If we are to work with 
the Spirit in healing our personal lives, 
surely we ought to be working with that 
same Spirit in healing the earth from 
which we were born. We are children of 
the earth who have been given new life. 


Norman Habel 


Do you agree with Ntreh? Is the ground or earth like a mother with whom God 


works to bring forth life? If so, is earth alive? 
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Romans 8:18-25 


18] consider that the sufferings of this present time are not worth comparing with the glory 
about to be revealed to us. "° For the creation waits with eager longing for the revealing of 
the children of God; ”° for the creation was subjected to futility, not of its own will but by 
the will of the one who subjected it, in hope ” that the creation itself will be set free from 
its bondage to decay and will obtain the freedom of the glory of the children of God. ” We 
know that the whole creation has been groaning in labor pains until now; ”? and not only the 
creation, but we ourselves, who have the first fruits of the Spirit, groan inwardly while we 
wait for adoption, the redemption of our bodies. * For in hope we were saved. Now hope 
that is seen is not hope. For who hopes for what is seen? ” But if we hope for what we do 


not see, we wait for it with patience. 


If you were to fly to Winnipeg, what would the landscape look like? Would you be 
struck by the beauty of the earth, its blue oceans, its green forests, its mighty gla- 
ciers, rivers and fertile plains? Or would you also see wounds on the land—uncon- 
trolled burning or logging, clear-cutting of huge swaths of forest, flooding, develop- 
ment and urban sprawl, or other evidence of human-caused destruction of nature? 
Would you notice signs that the land needs healing? 

This passage from Romans 8 proclaims cosmic hope and healing. We sometimes 
tend to individualize salvation in reading Paul’s letters. But Romans 8 serves as a strik- 
ing corrective to such anthropomorphism, linking the salvation of humans to the heal- 
ing of the land and the redemption of the entire created world. 
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A kairos moment for 
creation? 


The word kairos (“time”) in verse 18 pro- 
vides an important key to this passage. 
We live at a turning of the ages, Paul says. 
The sufferings of this present time or 
kairos are nothing compared to the amaz- 
ing future glory that is about to be re- 
vealed. Romans 8 is rich in eschatological 
language, proclaiming a deep longing for 
our future. Three times Paul uses the 
word “wait” (apekdechomai, in verses 19, 
23, 25); three times he speaks of the 
“groans” experienced in awaiting our new 
future (in verses 22, 23, 26). 

The language of Romans 8 is ecological 
as well as eschatological. Not only human- 
ity but the whole creation waits for its re- 
demption, the future that has already 
been inaugurated in Christ. The non-hu- 
man created world “waits” with the same 
“eager expectation” as humans (Rom 
8:19); see Philippians 1:20 for Paul’s de- 
scription of his own “eager expectation” 
(apokaradokia). Together with us, the 
rest of creation awaits its liberation from 
enslavement into glorious freedom. 


Creation subjected to 
futility 


In Romans 1-3, Paul argued that all 
people have sinned and fallen short of 
the glory of God (Rom 3:23). Rom 8:20 
explains that nature, too, is fallen. Cre- 
ation itself has been “subjected to fu- 
tility” or to vanity, not as the result of 


What are the sufferings of our kairos today? What does 


Pauls sense of kairos mean for churches today? In South 


Africa in the 1980s, for example, Christians wrote a “Kairos 


Document” underscoring the urgency of ending 


apartheid. Is there a need for such a kairos response to 


global ecological suffering today? How is the healing of 


the land a theological problem? (see the Village Group 


chapter on “Healing Creation”) 
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its own will, but by the one who sub- 
jected it. 

Who has subjected creation, and 
why? Verse 20 is somewhat ambiguous. 
Clearly the subjection of nature in Ro- 
mans 8:20 alludes to Genesis 1-3, the 
story of the creation and the fall. But is 
Satan the one who subjected nature? Or 
was it God? Or is Romans 8:20 referring 
to Adam and all sinful humans who have 
abused “dominion” over nature (Gen 
1:28) and exploited the created world? 
Why does Paul say that creation has 
been subjected “in hope”? To which por- 
tion of Genesis 1-3 is Paul referring? 

“The one who subjected” creation 
probably refers first of all to God, be- 
cause only God could be said to have 
subjected creation “in hope” (a difficult 
passage to translate).! The reference 
then is Genesis 3:15-17, God’s curse 
against the ground as part of the curse 
against Adam and Eve. 

But Paul may also be arguing in Ro- 
mans 8:20 that creation is subject to the 
effects of humanity’s sin. Human-caused 
exploitation, of great concern to us today, 
was also critiqued by some in the ancient 
world. The first-century historian 
Tacitus, for example, decried Rome’s sub- 
jection of conquered territories as 
exploitive of both land and people: 


Our lands and harvests [are taken] in req- 
uisition of grain; life and limb themselves 
are used up in leveling marsh and forest 
... Britain pays a daily price for her own 


enslavement, and feeds the slavers.” 


Such a critique of Roman imperial exploi- 
tation might be part of what Paul means 
in Romans 8:21 by creation’s bondage to 
“futility” or “vanity.”° 


Creation’s solidarity: 
groaning, waiting, hoping 


Creation is “groaning together” with us. 
Paul uses the same words (syn-stenazo, 
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stenazo) for creation’s groaning in verse 
22 as for humans’ inward groaning in 
verse 23. Our groans and creation’s echo 
one another, as together we await what 
is to be revealed. 

The repeated use of the prefix “with” 
(syn) throughout Romans 8 develops a 
strong sense of solidarity, expanding 
Christ’s suffering (Rom 8:17) to include 
not only human suffering but the suffer- 
ing of the whole cosmos. All of us—ani- 
mals, birds, ozone—are “suffering with” 
Christ (syn-pascho, from which the 
word “sympathize” comes). All creation 
“travails together” in cosmic childbirth. 
The image of the travail of childbirth re- 
flects traditional Jewish imagery of the 
eschaton or end-times, here developed 
in a creation-oriented direction. 

What we await are the adoption and 
redemption of our bodies (verse 23, 
echoing verse 15). Creation, too, longs 
for the birth of those who will partici- 
pate with God in its restoration, over- 
coming the legacy of corruption in the 
curse of the ground (Gen 3). 


God's Spirit 


God’s Spirit undergirds this entire chapter. 
Creation’s longings and our longings for re- 
demption are set within the larger context 
of Paul’s discussion of life in the Spirit, the 
theme of Romans 8:1-11.4 Poised between 
the “already” and “not yet” of redemption, 
we have already received a “spirit” of 
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How is creations bondage or subjection manifested today 


in your own land and political situation? Are there 
connections between the suffering of creation described 
in Romans 8 and what is occurring in your land? 


adoption (Rom 8:15, 23) and the first fruits 
of the Spirit (Rom 8:23). 

Strikingly, the intercession of God’s 
Spirit on our behalf is described in Ro- 
mans 8:26 using the same word that was 
used for creation’s and our groaning (Rom 
8:22,23). Interceding for us with “groans” 
(stenagmois) too deep for words, God’s 
Spirit echoes and takes up our own groan- 
ing and the groaning of the whole world. 
Through the work of God’s Spirit, we hope 
for healing for the whole creation. 


Cosmic hope 


Paul concludes the passage with a wonder- 
ful proclamation of “hope” (Rom 8:24-25), a 
word repeated five times. Hope and eager 
expectation for the cosmos go together. We 
cannot yet see the results of our hope. But, 
if we hope for what we do not see we await 
it with bold “endurance”(hypomone, some- 
times translated as “patience”). 


Barbara Rossing 


What are your deepest hopes for the healing of the land? 


How does the hope raised up in this passage sustain you 


for the long haul? 
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Notes 


1 See discussion in Joseph A. Fitzmyer, Romans (Anchor Bible; New York: Doubleday, 1993), p. 508. 


? Tacitus Agricola 30; quoted by Klaus Wengst, Pax Romana and the Peace of Jesus Christ (Phila- 
delphia: Fortress Press, 1987), p. 52. 


3 So Robert Jewett, Romans (Hermeneia Commentary; Fortress Press, forthcoming); personal 


communication. 
4 As Ernst Kasemann notes about the prominence of the spirit in Romans 8:26-27, “the boldness of 


the train of thought in Romans 8 is constantly surprising.” See Ernst Kaseman, “The Cry for Liberty 
in the Worship of the Church,” in Perspectives on Paul (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1971), p. 122. 
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Day 7: 
Liberate from Bondage 





Exodus 1:15-2:15 


15 The king of Egypt said to the Hebrew midwives, one of whom was named Shiphrah and 
the other Puah, ! “When you act as midwives to the Hebrew women, and see them on the 
birthstool, if it is a boy, kill him; but if it is a girl, she shall live.” " But the midwives feared 
God; they did not do as the king of Egypt commanded them, but they let the boys live. !8 So 
the king of Egypt summoned the midwives and said to them, “Why have you done this, and 
allowed the boys to live?” ? The midwives said to Pharaoh, “Because the Hebrew women 
are not like the Egyptian women; for they are vigorous and give birth before the midwife 
comes to them.” ?°?So God dealt well with the midwives; and the people multiplied and be- 
came very strong. 7! And because the midwives feared God, he gave them families. ?? Then 
Pharaoh commanded all his people, “Every boy that is born to the Hebrews you shall 
throw into the Nile, but you shall let every girl live.” 7! Now a man from the house of Levi 
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went and married a Levite woman. °? The woman conceived and bore a son; and when she 
saw that he was a fine baby, she hid him three months. * When she could hide him no 
longer she got a papyrus basket for him, and plastered it with bitumen and pitch; she put 
the child in it and placed it among the reeds on the bank of the river. His sister stood at a 
distance, to see what would happen to him. ° The daughter of Pharaoh came down to bathe 
at the river, while her attendants walked beside the river. She saw the basket among the 
reeds and sent her maid to bring it. When she opened it, she saw the child. He was crying, 
and she took pity on him. “This must be one of the Hebrews’ children,” she said. ’ Then his 
sister said to Pharaoh’s daughter, “Shall I go and get you a nurse from the Hebrew women 
to nurse the child for you?” §Pharaoh’s daughter said to her, “Yes.” So the girl went and 
called the child’s mother. °Pharaoh’s daughter said to her, “Take this child and nurse it for 
me, and I will give you your wages.” So the woman took the child and nursed it. When the 
child grew up, she brought him to Pharaoh’s daughter, and she took him as her son. She 
named him Moses, “because,” she said, “I drew him out of the water.” |! One day, after 
Moses had grown up, he went out to his people and saw their forced labor. He saw an 
Egyptian beating a Hebrew, one of his kinsfolk. He looked this way and that, and seeing no 
one he killed the Egyptian and hid him in the sand. When he went out the next day, he 
saw two Hebrews fighting; and he said to the one who was in the wrong, “Why do you 
strike your fellow Hebrew?” !*He answered, “Who made you a ruler and judge over us? Do 
you mean to kill me as you killed the Egyptian?” Then Moses was afraid and thought, 
“Surely the thing is known.” When Pharaoh heard of it, he sought to kill Moses. But 
Moses fled from Pharaoh. He settled in the land of Midian, and sat down by a well. 


This is a narrative of resistance, the 
story of a cast of women who maneu- 
vered within an oppressive system to 
contribute to the struggle for liberation 
from bondage. These women play an es- 
sential role. The text presents them as 
“defiers of oppression ... givers of life ... 
wise and resourceful.”! 


The midwives 


Exodus 1:15-22: The text begins with 
the story of the midwives, the second 
phase in Pharaoh’s intensifying plan to 
wipe out the Israelites who had become 
“more numerous and more powerful” 
than the Egyptians (Ex 1:9). Social and 
physical abuse of the Israelites has 
failed to reduce their numbers. The Pha- 
raoh summons the midwives Shiprah 
and Puah. The two named women stand 
before an unnamed, paranoid king. The 


authors of the text, eager to usher in the 
arrival of Moses, tell in only a few verses 
of these two midwives who refused to 
obey the Pharaoh’s directive to kill the 
new born sons of Israel. They thereby 
upset the oppressor. 

When instructed to kill the newborn 
sons of Israel, the two midwives say noth- 
ing in response. They continue to go about 
their business of assisting women to give 
birth to new life. Very little is known about 
these women—their nationality, their faith 
or piety. Are they the “Egyptian midwives 
of the Hebrews,” or “Hebrew women” who 
are midwives to the Hebrews? Whether 
Egyptian or Hebrew, they refuse to func- 
tion as agents of death, even though the 
command was given by the Pharaoh him- 
self. But why? The text says that they 
feared ha elohim—the gods (Ex 1:17). Is 
the god they fear the God of the Hebrews? 
Or do they just fear the divine in general? 
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Are they protecting their own people, or 
are they taking up the cause of a commu- 
nity that is not their own? Whoever they 
are and whatever their motives, they re- 
fused to be intimidated by the powers 
that be, who wanted them to turn birth 
into death. 

When called to the palace because of 
their disobedience, the midwives merely 
shrug: The Hebrew women are not like 
the Egyptian women, for they are vigor- 
ous and give birth before the midwife 
comes to them. Their response is inge- 
nious. First, they counted on the fact 
that the male Pharaoh probably knew 
little about women’s experiences. More- 
over, the Pharaoh hesitated to question 
them any further, possibly out of fear of 
revealing his ignorance. 

Second, the response seemed to have 
appealed to the Pharaoh’s racist tenden- 
cies, the “us/them” mentality. They de- 
clare that these Hebrew women are not 
like Egyptian women. They are hayot, “like 
animals,” who do not need midwives. The 
midwives imply that the Hebrew women 
seem to be good only for breeding, and 
hence they deliver before the midwife ar- 
rives. The information confirms the 
Pharaoh’s suspicions that the Hebrews 
are different, and that pleases him.? 

Third, they also affirm what the Pha- 
raoh cannot hear. The Hebrew women 
are, they argue, hayot, which also is ren- 
dered as “full of life.” 


They stand in the tradition of Eve, the 
mother of all living beings. These moth- 
ers are so full of life that even a death- 
dealing Pharaoh cannot quench its force. 
And indeed Pharaoh is no match for ma- 


ternal power.* 


God does not speak to them from a burn- 
ing bush. Their actions are guided explic- 


From where do these women derive 
their sense of responsibility? 
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itly by their fear of the gods, implicitly by 
an innate respect for life and love of chil- 
dren. They have no authority to confront 
the Pharaoh directly, no strength to 
make demands of him, no power to call 
down plagues upon him. They simply cir- 
cumvent him. They out-maneuver him, 
appealing to his ignorance and his preju- 
dice. Their quiet revolt buys time for the 
Hebrew children. More children are born 
and they thrive. God rewards the mid- 
wives’ efforts and blesses them with 
households of their own. 

Eventually, however, the Pharaoh re- 
news his assault, this time assigning all 
Egyptians the task of Hebrew infanticide. 
Into this vicious context the baby Moses 
is born. 


Jochebed, Miriam and the 
daughter of Pharaoh 


Exodus 2:1-10: The quiet defiance and 
scheming, the risking and the process of 
liberation begun by the midwives is con- 
tinued by other women. After his birth, 
his mother Jochebed (Ex 6:20) saw that 
he was a fine baby, so she hid him. 
When she could not hide him any longer, 
she prepared a basket for him, and 
placed him in the reeds of the Nile. In do- 
ing so, she paradoxically was following 
the orders of the Pharaoh. The river, 
however, turns out to be a source of sal- 
vation rather than death. Safe in a water- 
tight basket, watched over by his sister, 
the baby is placed among the reeds on 
the bank of the river. 

Jochebed probably knew that some- 
thing significant might occur. Hence, she 
instructs Moses’ sister to watch and see 
“what would happen to him” (Ex 2:4). 
Very soon the Pharaoh’s daughter and 
her entourage come down to the river to 
bathe. The Pharaoh’s daughter would 
not bathe at just any place along the 
river. Jochebed knew where she bathed 
and placed the basket holding Moses in 
a strategic location, hoping that the prin- 
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cess would find him. In a sense, 
Jochebed places the fate of the child at 
the feet of the Pharaoh’s daughter, 
somehow intuiting, hoping and trusting 
that this daughter of the Pharaoh could 
not carry out her father’s vicious policy. 

Her risk pays off. Pharaoh’s daughter 
sees the child, hears his cry and is filled 
with compassion. She knows well that 
the child was one of the Hebrew chil- 
dren. Yet she 


embodies a compassion that goes beyond 
the natural feelings of pity for a crying in- 
fant; it is compassion for one whom she 
recognizes as the child of the enemy, one 
of the Hebrew children.’ 


When it becomes clear that she seems 
ready to take responsibility for the in- 
fant, Miriam comes forward and offers 
to find her a wet nurse. She brings 
Jochebed to nurse him! 

It would be naive to think that the 
Pharaoh’s daughter was unaware of 
what was transpiring. It is more plau- 
sible that she silently acknowledged the 
efforts being made to save the child 
from death. The actions of this non-Isra- 
elite woman are presented in direct par- 
allel to those of the God of Israel: she 
“comes down,” she “sees” the child, 
“hears” its cry, takes pity on him, draws 
him out of the water, and provides for 
his daily needs (cf. Ex 3:7-8). Soon God 
does for Israel what she does for Moses. 


The daughter of Pharaoh aligns herself 
with the daughters of Israel. Filial alle- 
giance is broken; class lines crossed; ra- 


cial and political difference transcended.’ 


How does a person born to privilege became obsessed 


with a sense of justice? From where did Moses get such a 


sense of justice that he would rise up in righteous anger? 


Why were his blood ties to the Hebrew slaves more 


significant than his obvious, daily ties to the Egyptian 


throne and its power??? 
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So it was that his own mother nursed the 
infant Moses, although the Egyptian prin- 
cess adopted him. Throughout the whole 
story, when we look for God’s providen- 
tial action, it is found not in direct divine 
intervention, but through the sagacity 
and resourcefulness of these women. The 
birth of Moses and his being saved from 
death are due to the actions of women. 

As the years went by, Moses grew up 
as a young prince in the power, pomp and 
luxury of the palace. The people to whom 
he was related by blood were living in sla- 
very, while Moses lived in luxury. 


Moses: from prince to 
fugitive 


Exodus 2:11-15: We would expect 
Moses to stay in that comfortable, exclu- 
sive world. He had been reared and edu- 
cated to be an Egyptian, a member of 
the ruling class, and it would have been 
highly advantageous for him to maintain 
that position. 

However, a day came when Moses 
“went out to his people and saw their 
forced labor” (Ex 2:11). Here, the verb “to 
see” is found in a form meaning that Moses 
was “caused to see.” Was God behind this 
apparent and sudden recognition of the He- 
brews’ plight? Surely he must have ven- 
tured out before and seen how the Hebrew 
slaves were treated! Something happened 
inside him that made him “see” and act. On 
noticing one of the Egyptian overseers 
beating one of his people, a blood relative, 
he stepped forward in righteous anger and 
killed the overseer. With that act of earnest, 
but misplaced idealism, the prince became 
a fugitive. 

It is hard to say what would have hap- 
pened to the Israelites had Moses not 
had such a strong sense of justice. Could 
it have been that his mother, while nurs- 
ing him told him of the slavery of the He- 
brews under Egyptian domination, of the 
God of the Hebrews? It is possible that 
she spoke of the day of deliverance from 
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bondage to be brought about by a leader 
under the guidance of their God? She 
probably sang to him, 


the songs of faith; and that in doing so, 
she planted in his soul, with words and 
rhythm, the pride of a people and the 
glory of their faith in God.° 


Besides his biological mother, the 
mother who adopted him also circum- 
vented the Pharaoh’s rule and saved 
him from death. She could also have in- 
stilled in him a respect for life, justice 
and human rights. We do not know how 
much connection he had to his sister 
while living at the palace, but she too 
may have told him a little about the He- 
brews, their history and their God. 

In any case, Moses seems to have been 
influenced by his family, both natural and 
adopted. They inculcated in him a sense of 
justice and appreciation for life. These in- 
nate lessons came to the fore when he 
saw the Hebrew slave being beaten. 


W/hat can we learn from 
this text? 


e Liberation is achieved through 
joint endeavors. We must acknowl- 


edge the corporate dimension of 
the struggle and the efforts to 
overcome oppression. Women 
who are too frequently ignored 
have ways of defying oppression 
and bringing about liberation. 


For true liberation, we need to 
transcend barriers of caste, class, 
religion, race and gender. 


Leave room for intuition, or for 
what may not be logical, but is 
bred into a person’s very being. 
God speaks to us often through 
the simple goodness we encoun- 
ter in a variety of people. That 
goodness, and the nature of the 
relationship, causes us to hear 
and to learn in a fashion that is 
much deeper than pure logic. 


There is no single or pure strategy 
for liberation to be achieved. We 
need to be resourceful and wise to 
discern the most appropriate 
strategy, even if this means ma- 
neuvering within an oppressive 
system. 


Monica J. Melanchthon 


What are some of the struggles for liberation in your context? What contribu- 


tions are women making to the struggle for freedom? How have issues of race, 


class, gender or caste hindered the fight for liberation? In your context, what 


devices of resistance do communities in struggle use? Where or from whom do 


we derive our own sense of justice, especially those of us who live lives of 


privilege and opportunity? 
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Luke 8:26-36 


2 Then they arrived at the country of the Gerasenes, which is opposite Galilee. 7” As he 
stepped out on land, a man of the city who had demons met him. For a long time he had 
worn no clothes, and he did not live in a house but in the tombs. *® When he saw Jesus, he 
fell down before him and shouted at the top of his voice, “What have you to do with me, 
Jesus, Son of the Most High God? I beg you, do not torment me”— ” for Jesus had com- 
manded the unclean spirit to come out of the man. (For many times it had seized him; he 
was kept under guard and bound with chains and shackles, but he would break the bonds 
and be driven by the demon into the wilds.) *° Jesus then asked him, “What is your name?” 
He said, “Legion”; for many demons had entered him. *! They begged him not to order them 
to go back into the abyss. è? Now there on the hillside a large herd of swine was feeding; and 
the demons begged Jesus to let them enter these. So he gave them permission. ** Then the 
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demons came out of the man and entered the swine, and the herd rushed down the steep 
bank into the lake and was drowned. ** When the swineherds saw what had happened, they 
ran off and told it in the city and in the country. * Then people came out to see what had 
happened, and when they came to Jesus, they found the man from whom the demons had 
gone sitting at the feet of Jesus, clothed and in his right mind. And they were afraid. °° 
Those who had seen it told them how the one who had been possessed by demons had 
been healed. Those who had seen it told them how the one who had been possessed by 
demons had been healed. *’ Then all the people of the surrounding country of the Gerasenes 
asked Jesus to leave them; for they were seized with great fear. So he got into the boat and 
returned. ** The man from whom the demons had gone begged that he might be with him; 
but Jesus sent him away, saying, *® “Return to your home, and declare how much God has 


done for you.” So he went away, proclaiming throughout the city how much Jesus had done 


for him. 


Deliver us from evil—the 
combat for human dignity 


This is an uncomfortable story. The 
graphic description of a demoniac, the 
contest between Jesus and the demon 
Legion, and the horrific fate of a large 
herd of pigs—all this is elaborated be- 
yond the usual constraints in Gospel ac- 
counts of Jesus’ healings. It has a taste 
of ostentatious performance, evoking 
fear as much as joy. This is not the mild 
mercy of healing hands; this is healing 
as combat. This is showing who in the 
end is in complete command in a world 
constantly threatened by chaos and dis- 
ruptive forces. Which power is this? 
Whose power is it? 

Having mastered the storm and the 
raging waves (Lk 8:22-25) Jesus goes 
ashore on Gerasene territory. Its loca- 
tion is identified, yet we can no longer 
identify the place with any certainty. 
Could it not be anywhere and every- 
where? It could not. Jesus has moved to 
“the opposite side.” Most likely he is on 


pagan, that is non-Jewish, ground. Since 
pigs are unclean animals to Jews, the 
presence of a large herd of swine feeding 
on the hillside would not be possible in a 
Jewish setting. So by crossing the sea, 
Jesus arrives in the land of “the others.” 

Having calmed the threatening powers 
of the roaring sea and the fear of his dis- 
ciples, this calm is gone the moment he 
steps on land. The first person to welcome 
him is without clothes, a wild and scream- 
ing man. He is possessed, or as the text 
rather particularly states, he has a demon. 
A distinction is made between the demon 
and the man himself. Luke informs us that 
he is “a man of the city”; he belongs to the 
place, but has become alienated from it. 
He exists on the fringes, even outside hu- 
man community. He loiters naked among 
the tombs or is driven into the desert; 
places the living avoid, where demons 
were said to roam. The possession had 
dispossessed him of everything he ever 
had. And yet, despite his alienation and 
raving behavior, he is still a human being, 
“a man of the city.” 


Are there persons in your community like this man? How do others relate to them? 
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Surprisingly, Jesus’ power to exorcise 
or command the unclean spirit to leave 
the man is not a major issue in the story. It 
is mentioned almost parenthetically in 
verse 29. The dialogue or contest between 
Jesus and the demon is over the condi- 
tions of the demon’s surrender: Where 
should the unclean spirit be allowed to go? 

In the negotiation between Jesus and 
the demon the revealing of names plays 
an important role. Behind this is a popu- 
lar belief and the fundamental premise in 
magic that a strong bond exists between 
a spiritual being and its true name. Domi- 
nation over a spirit is obtained by know- 
ing and using its name. There is power in 
knowing the name; calling out the name is 
an effective weapon. In the healing stories 
the demons often know Jesus’ true name 
and reveal who he is. On the whole they 
are right; they speak the truth. It may 
sound strange that the very same words 
that are a proclamation of faith in the 
mouth of a believer, can be a demonic 
threat and serve almost as a curse. How 
can one know for sure which is which? 

In this present story, the demons 
seek to control Jesus by pronouncing his 
name. But when asked about their own 
name, the demons try to distract Jesus 
by giving their number or a pseudonym 
implying number: Legion. Legion is a 
word from the Latin. The Roman military 
unit called the Legio consisted of be- 
tween four and six thousand soldiers. 
Does the demons’ name indicate not only 
a number, but also a political, anti-Roman 
meaning or code? Is the demon in fact the 
Roman army, keeping people under occu- 
pation and in bondage? Is this a story 
about liberation from political and social 
oppression? The time has come indeed 
for captives to be released and the op- 
pressed to go free, as Jesus program- 
matically proclaimed in his first public 
speech (Lk 4). Even if it is difficult to find 
a political statement embedded in the 
name Legion, such an association need 
not be excluded. But it may be a conve- 
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What is the power of naming in your culture? How are 
demons and demonic forces viewed in your society? By 
your church? What are the implications if we speak of evil 
forces or use such language about other people and 


movements? 


niently neat demythologized reading, as- 
suming that demons are abolished and 
replaced by political and social entities 
which then take on demonic features. 

Within the story the name “Legion” 
is explained in verse 30 as a matter of 
number. It is not just one demon but a 
whole multitude. Letting them loose has 
a potentially devastating result, and 
should be handled with care. The de- 
mons acknowledge their defeat in having 
to leave the man, and beg not to be tor- 
mented: Jesus should not “order them 
to go back into the abyss.” In Mark’s ver- 
sion of the story (Mk 5:1-20) the de- 
mons fear being sent out of the region, 
but Luke makes them fear being dis- 
missed to their place of origin, the abyss 
where the spirits are confined (cf. Rev 
11:7; 17:8 and 20:3). 

The image comes from the Greek 
translation of the Hebrew tehom or “the 
deep,” the sea under the earth where 
the monsters live. This was the symbol 
of threatening chaos and disorder, con- 
stantly kept under control by the Cre- 
ator. In stormy weather every sea might 
become a place of this same recurring 
drama. Therefore, the combination of 
the two stories, the calming of the storm 
and the healing of Gerasene demoniac, is 
not just a matter of narrative or scene 
shifting to get Jesus from one side of the 
sea to the other. From the first story we 
already know that the winds and the wa- 
ter obey Jesus: he is in command even 
of the abyss. 


What does it mean to you for Jesus to be in command of 


“the abyss” in your life or world? 
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Apparently, Jesus allows the multi- 
tude of demons to stay around and, ac- 
cording to their own wish, the unclean 
spirits enter a large herd of unclean ani- 
mals. One could pity the swine, or be 
amused by the humorous aspect of the 
story. The demons get to where they 
want to go, but their effect on the swine 
is such that they end up in deep water 
anyway. Jesus actually dupes them. 

With the demons kept safely in their 
place, Jesus restores good order; he 
keeps the ordered world in place. The na- 
ked and screaming man, closer to dead 
than living, is now “clothed and in his 
right mind.” The Greek term sofrosyne 
(here translated “in his right mind”) is so- 
briety and clear-sightedness. This Greco- 
Roman virtue of self-control was very 
highly esteemed. The man is restored to 
his senses and to the human community. 
He becomes what he was supposed to 
be: “a man of the city.” His dignity as a 
human being is again manifest for every- 
one to see and recognize. 

As the spectacular news start to 
spread, the local people do not rejoice. 


They are scared, so scared that they ask 
Jesus to leave. A large herd of swine is 
lost and there are powers at work which 
are dangerously strong and seemingly 
uncontrollable. The city is not ready to 
accept that the healing and restoration 
of this man to the city is beneficial and 
good to anyone other than himself. No 
wonder that he wants to stay with 
Jesus! But Jesus sends him away, telling 
him to return to his home. 

In a place full of fearful hostility, the 
man from whom the demon has been 
driven is called to be a witness to God’s 
good deeds by speaking from his own 
experience. A healing story ends as a 
missionary story. Perhaps this story 
first was transmitted as an account of 
how a Christian community was founded 
here. They kept repeating and elaborat- 
ing how the gospel was first proclaimed 
among them by a demoniac who under 
dramatic circumstances had been re- 
stored by Jesus to full human dignity 
and belonging. This is what God can do. 


Turid Karlsen Seim 


When people today are restored to health, for example, from mental illness, 


how ready are people to receive them back into the community? 
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Day 8: 
Rectify Injustices... 





Micah 6:1-8 


1 Hear what the Lord says: Rise, plead your case before the mountains, and let the hills hear 
your voice. °? Hear, you mountains, the controversy of the Lord, and you enduring founda- 
tions of the earth; for the Lord has a controversy with his people, and he will contend with 
Israel. >“O my people, what have I done to you? In what have I wearied you? Answer me! *For 
I brought you up from the land of Egypt, and redeemed you from the house of slavery; and I 
sent before you Moses, Aaron, and Miriam. *O my people, remember now what King Balak of 
Moab devised, what Balaam son of Beor answered him, and what happened from Shittim to 
Gilgal, that you may know the saving acts of the Lord.” “With what shall I come before the 
Lord, and bow myself before God on high? Shall I come before him with burnt offerings, with 
calves a year old? ‘Will the Lord be pleased with thousands of rams, with ten thousands of 
rivers of oil? Shall I give my first-born for my transgression, the fruit of my body for the sin 
of my soul?” He has told you, O mortal, what is good; and what does the Lord require of you 
but to do justice, and to love kindness, and to walk humbly with your God? 
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Good prophets are hard to find today. Do you have a prophet, like Micah, in 


your country who is willing to confront the government or the church with the 


truth about how they treat people? Does that prophet also have a solution for 


healing? In 2002, the prophets in Australia were a group of lawyers challenging 


the government to grant amnesty and citizenship to refugees and asylum seekers. 


Who are the healing prophets in your land? 


The covenant 


To understand the bold and daring 
words of Micah we first need to under- 
stand the nature of a covenant (berif) in 
the Old Testament. A covenant is like a 
treaty. Treaties in the ancient Near East 
had a basic form or structure: 


e A preamble addressing the sover- 
eign making the treaty. 


e An historical prologue describing 
previous relations between the 
two parties, including the deeds 
of the sovereign. 


e Stipulations or requirements to be 
kept to maintain the treaty. 


e Provisions for preserving and a 
regular reading of the covenant. 


e Witnesses to the treaty, including 
the gods and parts of nature. 


e Curses and blessings on those 
who were unfaithful or faithful to 
the treaty. 


Elements of this treaty form were used 
in various ways to express the covenant 
between Yahweh and the people of Is- 
rael. The Ten Commandments, for ex- 
ample, are preceded by a preamble ac- 
knowledging Yahweh as the God and 


sovereign over Israel and a summary of 
what Yahweh has done in bringing Israel 
out of Egypt (Ex 20:2). In the covenant 
Joshua makes with Israel, he includes a 
lengthy account of past relations and 
Yahweh’s “saving acts” on Israel’s behalf 
(Josh 24:2-13). 


Taking Israel to court 


Micah’s problem is that Israel has bro- 
ken its covenant with Yahweh, its God. 
He declares that God is taking Israel to 
court for breaking the covenant. The 
situation is deadly serious. Listen to 
how Micah begins: 


Rise, plead your case [rib] before the 
mountains, and let the hills hear your 
voice. Hear, you mountains, the contro- 
versy [rib] of the Lord, and you enduring 
foundations of the earth; for the Lord has 
a controversy [rib] with his people (Mic 
6:1-2). 


The Hebrew expression rib is a technical 
term for a court case or pleading a case 
in court. Micah hears God summoning 
the people of Israel to plead their case at 
court. Why? Because God has a case 
against Israel. Israel has broken the cov- 
enant. Israel is on trial! 

Why are the hills, the mountains, and 
the very foundations of earth involved? 
These domains of creation are the wit- 
nesses to the original creation. Now they 


How can Micah bring home to Israel the seriousness of the situation? How can 


he convince them of the need to return to basics, to restore their community, 


heal the rift and renew the covenant? 
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are called to testify to the original cov- 
enant, and to support God’s accusations 
against Israel. 


God's saving acts 


In verses 3-5, God’s side of the story is 
presented. God declares what God has 
done to remain faithful to the covenant. 
God rescued Israel from Egypt and deliv- 
ered the people from slavery, a mighty 
deed that sometimes is called the “gos- 
pel of the Old Testament.” As an act of 
sheer grace, God redeemed a helpless 
and undeserving bunch of slaves, and 
promised to make them a people. God’s 
undeserved love is implied in the term 
“redeem” used in verse 4. 

Why did God do all these things for 
Israel? To prove this God was superior 
to the other gods of the day? 

The answer is given at the end of 
verse 5, “that you may know the saving 
acts of the Lord.” The expression trans- 
lated as “saving acts” (tsidqof) literally is 
the “righteousnesses” of Yahweh. The 
tsidqgot of Yahweh are those deeds of 
God’s that reflect God’s identity; God is 
a God whose righteous love reaches out 
to those in need, and finds a way to re- 
store, rescue or liberate. 


A possible defense 


After presenting God’s case, Micah 
imagines Israel speaking (verses 5-7). 
Israel knows that she is guilty. She does 
not try to justify her misdeeds. Instead, 
we hear her reflecting on how she 
might appease the anger of her ag- 
grieved partner in the covenant. Israel 
wonders what kind of gift—like a 
bribe—will be sufficient to satisfy the 
demands of an angry God. 

The wrong committed is so great 
that Israel thinks in terms of gifts that 
are “over the top”—such as thousands 
of rams for sacrifice to appease God’s 
anger, or ten thousand rivers of olive oil 
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If the liberation of Israel from slavery in Egypt reflected the 


character of God, what are the saving acts/righteous deeds 


of love which reflect that same character of God in the 


New Testament? 


that would burn as an eternal flame. Is- 
rael even considers the supreme sacri- 
fice, a first-born son. The innuendoes 
here are quite powerful. Abraham had 
been tested to offer his first-born son, 
but God said, “No!” The Egyptians had 
lost their first-born sons in the final 
plague that saved the Israelites. Should 
they now offer their first-born sons? The 
sacrifice of a child was condemned as 
wrong. Surely they would not have to do 
what was forbidden! No animal or child 
sacrifice will work. Not even the riches 
of the world are sufficient. Israel cannot 
make God forget her sins by lavish ritu- 
als, grand gestures or bribes. There are 
no “deals” with God, only repentance. 


The core value 


The verdict in the trial that Micah pre- 
sents, the list of the wrongs Israel has 
committed, the pronouncement of God’s 
judgement follow later in this chapter 
(verses 9-16). The verdict is a declara- 
tion of what might be called the core of 
the covenant, the basic values associ- 
ated with living in a constructive cov- 
enant relationship with Yahweh: 


and what does the Lord require of you but 
to do justice, and to love kindness, and to 
walk humbly with your God? (Mic 6:8). 


Notice that Micah does not list a set of 
laws or commandments, such as the 
Decalogue. He does not demand regular 
worship in a particular form. Nor does 
he expect great achievements in war or 
mission. Instead, Micah reflects the radi- 
cal orientation of several Old Testament 
prophets: the heart of the covenant is 
social justice. 
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Have you met people who think they can bargain with 
God, make a deal and appease God’ anger or win Gods 
favor? What is wrong with this approach? What do we 


know about how we are to come before God? 
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There are three features to this radical 
expectation: justice (mishpat), kindness 
(chesed) and walking humbly. The term 
mishpat is usually translated as justice; it 
refers to restorative justice rather than re- 
tributive justice. This term, common 
among the prophets, refers to making the 
right decision (judgement) and to the pro- 
cess of setting things right in the family 
and the community. It is this capacity that 
Solomon requests (1 Kings 3:11). In Isaiah 
1:17 it is clear that for the prophets, seek- 
ing justice means “rescuing the op- 
pressed, defending the orphan and plead- 
ing for the widow.” Micah claims that he is 
filled not only with God’s Spirit, but with 
this urge for justice (Mic 3:8). 

The Hebrew term chesed is some- 
times translated as “loving kindness,” 


but is probably closer to “covenant loy- 
alty.” The term implies not only com- 
passion, but fidelity to the principles of 
justice and care inherent in the cov- 
enant. In Genesis 24:27 for example, the 
servant blesses Yahweh as the God 
who has not forsaken his chesed (stead- 
fast loyalty) and 
Abraham. To “love” loyalty is to make 


faithfulness to 


covenant fidelity and compassion one’s 
top priority in life. 

The third expression, “walk humbly 
with God” is quite rare, but comple- 
ments the other two expressions. The 
faithful person is to walk humbly, seek- 
ing to know God as a constant caring 
companion in the search for justice and 
healing in the covenant community. 

God expects the people of the cov- 
enant to focus on a justice that restores, 
sets things right, overcomes oppres- 
sion, exhibits compassion for the unfor- 
tunate and heals communities. 


Norman Habel 


In what ways is the church pursuing this kind of justice in your community? 


Who are some prophets in our day who help expose where the church has 


avoided pursuing justice? 
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Luke 1:46-55 


46 And Mary said, “My soul magnifies the Lord, *’ and my spirit rejoices in God my Savior, “ 
for he has looked with favor on the lowliness of his servant. Surely, from now on all gen- 
erations will call me blessed; “ for the Mighty One has done great things for me, and holy is 
his name. *® His mercy is for those who fear him from generation to generation. °*! He has 
shown strength with his arm; he has scattered the proud in the thoughts of their hearts. ” 
He has brought down the powerful from their thrones, and lifted up the lowly; ** he has 
filled the hungry with good things, and sent the rich away empty. * He has helped his ser- 
vant Israel, in remembrance of his mercy, * according to the promise he made to our ances- 


tors, to Abraham and to his descendants forever.” 
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Like Hannah, Mary knew how to sing the topsy-turvy upside-downside good news carol 


for the poor and the hungry, victimized, oppressed. At our eternal peril we choose to ig- 


nore the thunder and tenor of her song, its revolutionary beat.' 


There are several instances in the Bible 
where, in response to a personal and 
community experience, the individual or 
the community breaks into a song of 
praise and thanksgiving (the song of 
Moses—Ex 15:1-18; Miriam—Ex 15:21; 
Hannah—1 Sam 2:1-10; of David—2 Sam 
22:2-51). The Magnificat is one such song, 
placed on the lips of Mary of Nazareth. 
Before looking at this song, it is important 
to know a little about the singer. 


Who was Mary? 


Mary was a Jewish girl of royal descent, 
but of an otherwise obscure and ordinary 
family. She was a poor, working-class girl 
betrothed to Joseph, a local carpenter. 
She lived during the Roman occupation. 
Her spirituality reflects that of a religious 
movement in Israel based on messianic ex- 
pectations. Because body and spirit are 
one in Judaism, to meditate on the hope of 
salvation is to speculate on when and 
where the Messiah would come, and of 
whom he would be born. Mary, like many 
others of her time and community, must 
have also pondered these things. She evi- 
dently was a thoughtful and “interior” per- 
son, but her thoughts were the thoughts 
of her people, its prophecies, hopes and 
despair. 

One day she has a disturbing vision 
which startles her out of her wits. Even 
more astonishing than the presence of 
the angel in her home was the angel’s 
message, informing her that she was go- 
ing to have a baby. This seemed impos- 
sible, for she knew no man. Besides, 
what was she going to tell Joseph? 

Perhaps, it was the imminence of 
marriage, a concrete and practical real- 
ity, that challenged her intense, highly 
private spiritual life. Whatever the case, 





suddenly she felt a unique demand. Her 
response was a Self-giving so total that 
she was subsumed in that giving. She 
was to conceive a baby, which is above 
all a bodily event. 

Mary’s response is that of a creature 
to its Creator; it is her own personal and 
unique response of love. Once she re- 
plies, she herself becomes the unique 
place of exchange between the divine 
and the human. She is not merely pas- 
sive; she willingly and consciously coop- 
erates in God’s work of procreation. Her 
whole body responds to its Creator and 
Redeemer. She is a co-worker, in whose 
body God’s body is to be formed. 

Mary is the “handmaid,” the slave of 
Yahweh. She is one of the poor, the 
anawim of Yahweh, through whom 
God’s passion and love for human be- 
ings break through to all creation.” She is 
earth, body and “medium of exchange.” 
She is all three consciously and willingly, 
actively and sensitively, as a real human 
life. Her courage and doubt, joy and be- 
wilderment, deep pain and utter fidelity 
are all involved. 

Upon the angel’s departure, Mary real- 
izes the significance and magnitude of the 
task she had accepted. With this comes 
the revealing of a God who risks the divine 
reputation by choosing an unmarried, 
lowly handmaiden to become the bearer 
of God’s holy child, the Messiah. His ar- 
rival has been awaited with anticipation as 
the one who will rectify the injustices in 
the world. Hence, the moment of break- 
through for Mary was also the beginning 
of the breakthrough of salvation for all cre- 
ation. One kind of breakthrough prepares 
the way for another kind. Her personal ex- 
perience of salvation gives her the courage 
to envision salvation for the rest of the 
community. 
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Mary then visits her elderly cousin 
Elizabeth, who also is pregnant. There 
she discovers another miracle and occa- 
sion for rejoicing and praising God. Mary 
could not contain her wonder, her joy 
and delight. She bursts into song. 


The Magnificat 


The song is called “The Magnificat,” be- 
cause in Jerome’s Latin version the first 
words are Magnificat anima mea Dominu 
(My soul magnifies the Lord). The song, 
which expresses deep emotion and 
strong conviction, has two parts. The 
first part (verses 47-49) describes 
Mary’s exultation at what God is doing 
for her and the second (verses 50-55) is 
her exultation at what God is doing for 
Israel. They have a common theme: the 
lowly being lifted up and what is high be- 
ing cast down. All this is done in remem- 
brance of God’s mercy. She portrays her 
new vision of God in poetry. In Israel, as 
in many other cultures, poetry is a rec- 
ognized form of theology. It is a cultural 
revolution that could serve as the fore- 
runner to social revolution.’ 

Mary begins with praise: her soul mag- 
nifies the Lord and her spirit rejoices in 
God her Savior. Why? Because in her God 
has turned things upside down! Any other 
god would surely have chosen a mother of 
a higher standing to bear God’s Son. But 
this God to whom Mary is singing has 
stooped to regard the low estate of God’s 
handmaiden. This God pays special atten- 
tion to the poor, the oppressed, the en- 
slaved. If you are looking for a savior, you 
will not find him in Jerusalem, the capital 
city of Judah. Look for him in the back 
streets of Nazareth, the city of which it 
has been said, Can anything good come 
out of Nazareth? (Jn 1:46). God is not 
bound to human estimates of worth, sta- 
tus and power. Hence, it is a peasant girl, 
one of no consequence, whom God raises 
up, and whom henceforth all generations 
will call blessed. 
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The song which starts with God’s fa- 
voring the lowliness of God’s servant 
Mary, stirs up historical consciousness in 
her, and leads her to look at the revolu- 
tionary actions of God in the history of Is- 
rael: God has helped God’s servant Israel, 
in remembrance of God’s mercy. Mary 
sees her own experience as being also ap- 
plicable to social patterns. Deprived 
groups were raised up, and those on top 
cast down. With such unsettling and dis- 
concerting notions, Mary’s song continues. 

She moves from singing about herself 
to singing about all those who worship 
God from generation to generation. What 
will it be like when the reversals come at 
the hand of a God whose arm has shown 
strength? God has scattered the proud 
in the imagination of their hearts. These 
are not simply the rich but those with 
pride in their abilities, who are over-con- 
fident, who feel little need for God in 
their lives. They will be “scattered” in 
such a way that they will be unable to 
find themselves. 

God has brought down the powerful 
from their thrones, and lifted up the 
lowly. Those who are powerful politi- 
cally, economically, culturally, religiously, 
racially, sexually, or by virtue of their 
caste, those who manipulate, control 
and subjugate others, and rob them of 
their humanity will be brought down or 
toppled. Those who have no power, the 
“no people,”—Dalits, women, people 
who until now have not mattered, whose 
destinies have always been in the hands 
of the powerful, whose identity and indi- 
viduality have been demoralized and 
whose culture has been erased—they 
will be lifted up. 

God had filled the hungry with good 
things, and sent the rich away empty. 
The hungry are those who suffer from 
physical hunger in contexts of poverty, 
discrimination and unjust sharing of re- 
sources. There is enough food for all and 
yet millions all over the world suffer for 
want of food. In countries of extreme 
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poverty, hunger prevails alongside food 
surpluses. Advanced technology and 
modern food production have not eradi- 
cated hunger. Surplus food is often 
thrown away or, literally, thrown to the 
dogs rather than shared with the hun- 
gry. Many are deprived of food on ac- 
count of caste, gender or race. Dogs and 
human beings are fighting each other for 
the crumbs thrown away by the rich. 
The hungry are also those who hunger 
for justice, both for themselves and for 
the world in which they live. For all of 
these, Mary envisions due justice and 
recompense for the hardships and the 
want they have endured. 

The rich are the non-hungry as well 
as those who manipulate and use the ju- 
dicial and economic systems for their 
own selfish gains. They go to the courts 
for further benefits, but God will send 
them away empty. Their scheming, ma- 


neuvering and manipulating of the sys- 
tem will no longer bear fruit. 

In verses 54 and 55, Mary celebrates 
the mercy of God shown to Israel, a small 
insignificant nation located between the 
powers of Assyria, Babylon, Egypt and 
now Rome. A nation which despite its ap- 
parent weakness was chosen to be the 
servant of God. There are more refer- 
ences or allusions to God’s mercy than to 
God’s power. The oppressed find solace 
in a compassionate God who exercises 
God’s mercy in remembrance of the 
promises made to the ancestors. The cel- 
ebration of God’s sovereignty and power 
in the Magnificat is placed within the con- 
text of God’s liberative activity in favor of 
the oppressed and lowly. God’s power is 
not an enslaving but a liberative power 
that promises to rectify injustices. 


Monica J. Melanchthon 


Who are the “Marys” of today? How can individual experiences of salvation be 


translated into liberation for a whole people? How can you participate in the 


coming of Gods justice? 


Notes 


! Thomas John Carlisle, “Revolutionary Carol,” in Beginning with Mary: Women of the Gospels 
in Portrait (Grand Rapids, MI: William B. Eerdmans, 1986), p. 4. 


? Rosemary Haughton, The Passionate God (New York: Paulist Press, 1981), p. 140. 


3 V. Devasahayam, “Formative factors of Dalit Theology: Luke 1:26-45, Mary, the First Christian 
Theologian,” in Doing Dalit Theology in Biblical Key (Chennai: Gurukul, 1997), p. 12. 
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Day 9: 
Empower Us to Act 





Isaiah 61:1-4 


! The spirit of the Lord God is upon me, because the Lord has anointed me; he has sent me 
to bring good news to the oppressed, to bind up the brokenhearted, to proclaim liberty to 
the captives, and release to the prisoners; ?to proclaim the year of the Lord’s favor, and 
the day of vengeance of our God; to comfort all who mourn; *to provide for those who 
mourn in Zion— to give them a garland instead of ashes, the oil of gladness instead of 
mourning, the mantle of praise instead of a faint spirit. They will be called oaks of righ- 
teousness, the planting of the Lord, to display his glory. ‘They shall build up the ancient 
ruins, they shall raise up the former devastations; they shall repair the ruined cities, the 


devastations of many generations. 
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Who is addressed? 


Biblical scholars as well as communities 
of faith have re-discovered God’s prefer- 
ential solidarity and identification with 
the poor. The many laws and ordinances 
in Scripture that provide for the poor 
and the destitute indicate God’s concern 
for the weak. God cares for the poor, 
sides with the oppressed and expects 
the community to do likewise. The pro- 
phetic writings emphasize the collective 
responsibility for either the disintegra- 
tion and destruction or the promotion of 
the community’s life.! The wholeness of 
life can be perceived and realized only 
as life in community. 

This text speaks to the privileged 
and to the oppressed. Both are ina 
state of paralysis, which hinders them 
from carrying out God’s commission. 
Each group has its own reasons for not 
doing so. The privileged are hesitant to 
carry this out because it shakes up the 
status quo, while the oppressed feel 
powerless to do anything, having 
grown accustomed to a culture of re- 
ceiving. Hence, the system of domina- 
tion and subjugation is self-perpetuat- 
ing. A countervailing system is needed 
that builds upon mutual respect, care 
and equity. 

The first person account in Isaiah 
61:1-3 provides a dim glimpse of the 
prophet popularly known as Third 
Isaiah. This passage is frequently used 
to characterize the prophet and his vo- 
cation. Because this passage has many 
themes found in Second Isaiah (cf. Isa 42) 
this perhaps is not from an identifiable 
prophet. 


What sort of a prophet is he who merely 
echoes the thought of an earlier prophetic 
figure? It should be apparent that we are 
not witnessing a new outpouring of the 
classical prophetic spirit here, but rather 
the studied reiteration of an earlier 


prophet’s message.” 


What is important is how these recur- 
ring words from Second Isaiah function 
in the new context of the program of res- 
toration in Isaiah 60:62. Isaiah 61:2-4 con- 
tains the commission of the prophet. 
This lends authority to the program of 
restoration by relating it unmistakably 
to the commission of the servant of Sec- 
ond Isaiah. 

In the original context, the speaker 
was an individual, probably a spokesper- 
son (the prophet?) on behalf of the com- 
munity (cf. Isa 49:3). But in its new setting, 
this prophetic heritage is adapted by the 
community. The prophet’s office is now 
collectively interpreted, as an intermedi- 
ary between Yahweh and the covenant 
community. To the impoverished, the 
blind, the mourning, the imprisoned and 
brokenhearted, the message was one of 
imminent healing and salvation. 


What kind of community is more likely 
to respond to this kind of message? 


The text points to a context of suffer- 
ing and pain. The setting is post-exilic 
Jerusalem. The exiles had returned to 
their homeland where they worked and 
contributed to rebuilding the commu- 
nity. Some of them, however, were ap- 
parently being deprived of enjoying the 
fruits of their labor. The speaker/s in the 
passage are, therefore, the have-nots, 
who are weary of the pragmatic claims 
of the priestly aristocracy who are 
mostly in control (cf. verses 6ff.).? 

The speaker appears to be a member 
of a small community, an oppressed and 
outcast group with no power, status, or 
access to decision making in the larger 
community. This minority, however, saw 
itself as the real Israel, the righteous, 
chosen and the true servants of 
Yahweh. Hence, it was under active at- 
tack from adversaries of the larger com- 
munity who did not consider them to be 
a part of the covenant community.’ 
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The outpouring of the 
Spirit 


This prophetic servant community 
claims no power in and of itself. In its 
post-exilic situation, it has no worldly 
power. Its power comes solely from 
the all-powerful spirit of Yahweh that 
rests upon it. The Hebrew word for 
spirit (ruach) carries the idea of power 
or vitality. It covers a whole range of 
physical, emotional, temperamental 
and volitional behavior. The tempera- 
ment or disposition of a person was a 
reflection of his or her spirit. The He- 
brews believed and prayed that God 
would put a new and right spirit in 
them (Ps 51:10). Worshipers longed for 
God’s Spirit to abide in them forever 
so that they might think and act as 
God disposes. 

This fresh outpouring of the Spirit 
leads to reaffirming and reapplying the 
words of the earlier prophecy. The indi- 
vidual office of the prophet develops 
into a collective office. The community 
as a body claims to carry on the office of 
the servant of Yahweh. 


The sending 


The God who delivers can disrupt social 
bondage and exploitation, overthrow 
ruthless orderings of public life, and au- 
thorize freedom, dignity and justice. The 
verbs refuse to accept any circumstance 
of oppression as a given. The Spirit 
works to send the community forth on a 
six-fold task." 


e “To bring good news to the op- 
pressed”: The servant community 
is sent to announce good tidings 
to the struggling community of 
Judah. The “oppressed” include 
the broken hearted, the blind, etc, 
as well as individuals who are eco- 
nomically, politically and socially 
subjugated. While all the other 
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categories mentioned below expe- 
rience liberation or healing in 
some tangible way, the oppressed 
are given what seems to be only 
the “good news.” This “good 
news” empowers the community 
to be conscious of their exploita- 
tion and to counteract it. It pro- 
vokes resistance to exploitation 
and the discovery of strategies to 
overcome it. 


”To bind up the brokenhearted”: 
There will be healing for those 
who are brokenhearted for what- 
ever reason. 


“To proclaim liberty to the cap- 
tives, and release to the prison- 
ers”: Freedom is not only for 
those who are literally captive, 
but also for those who are figu- 
ratively captive to any form of 
domination and subjugation. The 
oppressed are responsible for 
working toward their own libera- 
tion. 


“To proclaim the year of the 
Lord’s favor, and the day of 
vengeance of our God”: The 
dawn of Yahweh’s favor means 
good news for the poor who 
have unjustly been kept from 
rightfully sharing in the bounties 
of God’s blessings. This is an al- 
lusion to the year of Jubilee. 
Whether it was practiced or not, 
it is seen as the culminating as- 
sertion of the God of Sinai (Ex 
23), who intends a very different 
arrangement of economic wealth 
and social power. In short, a new 
era is dawning in which 
Yahweh’s judgment on the 
people will be turned aside. 
Yahweh will repay Judah’s en- 
emies, and bestow good on 
Yahweh’s sinful people. 
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e “To provide for those who 
mourn in Zion—to give them a 
garland instead of ashes, the oil 
of gladness instead of mourn- 
ing”: They will be called “oaks of 
righteousness,” the planting of 
Yahweh to display Yahweh’s 
glory. This new name is given in 
order to bring glory to Yahweh in 
the eyes of all nations. They will 
receive fine clothing and festival 
unguent in place of the dust 
poured on the head and the veil 
worn over the face in the ceremo- 
nial lamentations for the dead. 
They will have praise on their 
lips for blessings received, in- 
stead of listlessness and despair 
over their situation. 


e “They shall build up the ancient 
ruins, they shall raise up the 
former devastations; they shall 
repair the ruined cities, the dev- 
astations of many generations”: 
Repairing the devastation of many 
generations is pertinent for any 
theological reflection in a context 
where the devastation caused by 
caste, gender, class and race hier- 
archies have kept human commu- 
nities in “ruins.” Devastated 
peoples can regain the full stature 
of a life in freedom and dignity, 
and stand up as “oaks of righ- 
teousness.” 


As the passage continues, 


For I the Lord love justice, I hate rob- 
bery and wrongdoing; I will faithfully 
give them their recompense ... Their 
descendants shall be known among the 
nations, ... For as the earth brings forth 
its shoots, and as a garden causes what 
is sown in it to spring up, so the Lord 
God will cause righteousness and 
praise to spring up before all the na- 
tions (isa 61:8-11). 


Our calling 


This Isaiah 61:1-4 passage is cited in 
Luke 4:16-17. Here as well as elsewhere 
in Luke, it is a vision of an alternative 
world that apparently is linked to the 
Jubilee year, Israel’s most radical hope 
for release and redemption. These are 
not social programs or specific propos- 
als. Instead, they are acts of public 
imagination that still need to be shaped 
for implementation. Positively, they are 
acts that push back the frontiers so 
that things not thought of previously 
can come into view. Critically, they are 
an assault on all controlled thinking that 
insists that the way the world is orga- 
nized is the only way possible. The text 
highlights the theme of social reversal: 
the poor, who are continually subjected 
to bad news, will receive good news; 
both rich and poor captives, whose 
lives are bound, will be released; the 
blind, who have been denied sight, will 
see again; and, the oppressed will be 
freed or liberated. Everything is re- 
versed. This reversal is possible only 
when both the privileged and the op- 
pressed come out of their paralysis, 
and work towards helping each other 
and fostering change in the structures 
of society. 

Such social protest must continue, 
because through this the true feelings 
of the people can be heard. What 
seems to be happening instead is that 
we as state, society, church or commu- 
nity are not responding to the protests 
within, unable to learn or be affected by 
them. We must allow the energies inher- 
ent in these protests to facilitate pro- 
cesses of social transformation, rather 
than allowing our vested interests to ex- 
terminate, co-opt, or corrupt those who 
are oppressed. 

For full healing to take place, the gap 
between the privileged and the op- 
pressed requires efforts to be made by 
both groups. Genuine social transforma- 
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tion is initiated from within the commu- church or state, and that are guided by 
nity. As the poor voice their pain, the concern especially for those most vul- 
rich and powerful must be generous in  nerable. 

responding and in pursuing policies that 

humanize governance, whether by the Monica J. Melanchthon 


What are the areas where we as churches and as a Lutheran communion 
especially need to act? How? 


Notes 


1 James Vijayakumar, “Old Testament Understanding of Human Development,” in R. Gomez 
(ed.), Towards a Theology of Human Development (Chennai: Gurukul, 1998), pp. 74-75. 
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Luke 13:10-17 


10 Now he was teaching in one of the synagogues on the sabbath. !! And just then there ap- 
peared a woman with a spirit that had crippled her for eighteen years. She was bent over 
and was quite unable to stand up straight. !? When Jesus saw her, he called her over and 
said, “Woman, you are set free from your ailment.” '? When he laid his hands on her, imme- 
diately she stood up straight and began praising God. ' But the leader of the synagogue, 
indignant because Jesus had cured on the sabbath, kept saying to the crowd, “There are six 
days on which work ought to be done; come on those days and be cured, and not on the 
sabbath day.” !° But the Lord answered him and said, “You hypocrites! Does not each of you 
on the sabbath untie his ox or his donkey from the manger, and lead it away to give it wa- 
ter? '6And ought not this woman, a daughter of Abraham whom Satan bound for eighteen 
long years, be set free from this bondage on the sabbath day?” !’ When he said this, all his 
opponents were put to shame; and the entire crowd was rejoicing at all the wonderful 
things that he was doing 
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A daughter of God's 
promise 


On a sabbath Jesus attends worship in 
the local synagogue. He even teaches like 
he did on that sabbath in Nazareth when 
he made his programmatic speech at the 
beginning of his ministry (Lk 4:16-21). 
The fact that Jesus fulfilled such func- 
tions at the synagogue does not seem 
strange. It is simply part of the setting of 
the story, and is probably mentioned be- 
cause it means that what he did could 
hardly go unnoticed. It is also taken for 
granted that a woman could appear at 
the synagogue, even though we wrongly 
assume that women could not be present 
in the Judaism of that time. 

This woman has a chronic ailment. 
For eighteen years she has been bent 
over and unable to stand up straight. We 
might want to diagnose the condition in 
medical terms. Luke, however, offers the 
traditional explanation of the time and 
says that a spirit had possessed her. 
This later is reinforced when the spirit is 
named as Satan. 

Some have interpreted the image of 
the bent woman as the prototypical il- 
lustration of the Lutheran understanding 
of the sinful person, who is incurvatus/ 
incurvata in se—bent over, curled unto 
oneself. Preachers sometimes indulge in 
vivid descriptions of her condition as 
the inevitable and extreme self-orienta- 
tion of someone who cannot straighten 
her back and raise her head to see the 
other person. 

This is as close as one can get to an 
allegorical interpretation of a healing 
story. Tempting as it may be, it is not 
helpful. The damage done to people, 
who have to continue to live with their 
disabilities, is another cost of interpreta- 
tions like this. People may rightly ask, 
“Why did Jesus not let her go without 
healing her? In fact, very few were 
healed and the others remained as they 
were. I must live with this tension: My 


imperfect body is whole—with the dis- 
ability.” (For more on this see the Village 
Group chapter on “Removing Barriers 
that Exclude.”) This is the painful di- 
lemma of any healing story. But, in this 
particular case, there is also the tempta- 
tion to make it a showcase for salvation. 


Discuss examples of how this or other 
healing stories have been interpreted 
in painful ways like this. 


The story of Jesus healing this 
woman is one of three sabbath healing 
narratives in Luke’s Gospel. Both the 
time (the sabbath) and the place (the 
synagogue) are significant. Like many of 
the healing stories in Luke, the point of 
reference for this story is Jesus’ pro- 
grammatic address in the synagogue at 
Nazareth, also on a sabbath. Then, at 
the beginning of his ministry, he had 
claimed as his divine mandate the words 
from the prophets that overflow with 
promises of liberation associated with 
the Jubilee year. Now his action in an- 
other synagogue on another sabbath be- 
comes a confirmation that indeed this 
was being fulfilled for them to witness. 

The story in Luke 13:10-17 is prob- 
ably paired with Luke 14:1-6, the healing 
of a man with dropsy, also on the sab- 
bath. This pattern of parallel examples 
is characteristic of Luke. Some of the 
parallels involve a woman and a man. 
These “gender pairs” are like a narrative 
rejoinder to the composition of the 
group of disciples and the early Chris- 
tian communities, a reminder that they 
consisted of men as well as women. 

The restoration of the bent woman 
becomes a matter of controversy, and 
the healing story is dominated by the 
emerging conflict between Jesus and the 
leader of the synagogue. The matter at 
stake is not the healing as such, nor that 
this particular woman was healed. 
Rather, the indignation is over its bad 
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timing: to heal is to work, and no work 
should take place on the sabbath. Ap- 
parently, Jewish miracle workers were 
expected to take the sabbath off. The 
holiness of this day of rest and worship 
should not be violated. 

Jesus argues in favor of some work 
being necessary even on the sabbath. Do 
they not see to the needs of their animals 
on the sabbath? It is hypocritical not to 
heal the woman. The argument here is 
not that women should be treated at 
least as well as animals. Rather, Jesus is 
using a minor case to support a higher 
one. However, his opponents might re- 
spond that animals need water every 
day, while healing can take place any 
other day of the week. Jesus therefore in- 
sists that in this case the sabbath is the 
appropriate day. Why? 

In this story, the dimension of being 
released or liberated is remarkably 
strong. Some of the Greek verbs used in 
the Old Testament are associated with 
creation and liberation. They are often 
translated by “freeing” or “setting free.” 
Jesus’ wondrous acts fulfil the liberating 
intention of the sabbath in that the 
woman is set free on this particular day, 
according to God’s will. In this connec- 
tion Jesus refers to the woman as a 
daughter of Abraham. This is remark- 
ably original language with no direct par- 
allel usage in other texts at the time. 
Sons of Abraham we know, and also chil- 
dren, but daughters on the whole go un- 
mentioned. Within the Jewish discourse 


that Luke draws upon, descendants of 
Abraham are heirs to the promise God 
made to Abraham (cf. Lk 1:55). 

The formulation in Luke 13:16 is an ob- 
servation rather than the bestowal of an 
honor, even though it may subtly function 
in that way. This crippled and possessed 
woman is Abraham’s daughter; she does 
not become one. This status does not de- 
pend on her being healed by Jesus. Nor is 
this acknowledging any great or special pi- 
ety or poverty on the woman’s part, as 
many interpreters assume. There is no in- 
dication anywhere in the story that she is 
a paragon of piety or should be counted 
among the anawim, the poor and pious, 
who now are being raised up. Indeed, “this 
daughter of Abraham, whom Satan has 
bound for eighteen years,” sounds like a 
contradiction in terms. She is a woman 
with a tormenting disability who is quite 
simply recognized as a daughter of 
Abraham without any ties attached. But, it 
is highly appropriate that a daughter of 
Abraham is set free on the sabbath, the 
day that was an essential sign of God’s 
covenant with Israel. 

Her healing is linked to her status as 
daughter, such that the healing realizes 
her status as daughter. The one, how- 
ever, is not dependent on the other. 
Jesus makes this abundantly clear. She 
may be bent or straight, but she has her 
share in the blessings that flow from the 
fulfillment of God’s promise. 


Turid Karlsen Seim 


How does this healing story speak to those you know who yearn for release or 


liberation? 
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Day 10: 
Fulfill Your Promises, O God 





Isaiah 65:17-25 


1 For I am about to create new heavens and a new earth; the former things shall not be 
remembered or come to mind. !*But be glad and rejoice forever in what I am creating; for I 
am about to create Jerusalem as a joy, and its people as a delight. "I will rejoice in Jerusa- 
lem, and delight in my people; no more shall the sound of weeping be heard in it, or the cry 
of distress. ?? No more shall there be in it an infant that lives but a few days, or an old per- 
son who does not live out a lifetime; for one who dies at a hundred years will be consid- 
ered a youth, and one who falls short of a hundred will be considered accursed. 7! They 
shall build houses and inhabit them; they shall plant vineyards and eat their fruit. They 
shall not build and another inhabit; they shall not plant and another eat; for like the days of 
a tree shall the days of my people be, and my chosen shall long enjoy the work of their 
hands. * They shall not labor in vain, or bear children for calamity; for they shall be off- 
spring blessed by the Lord— and their descendants as well. * Before they call I will answer, 
while they are yet speaking I will hear. > The wolf and the lamb shall feed together, the lion 
shall eat straw like the ox; but the serpent—its food shall be dust! They shall not hurt or 
destroy on all my holy mountain, says the Lord. 
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“| have a dream!” These words of Martin Luther King inspired people through- 
out America and the world. He had a dream about a land where black and 
white could live in peace as equals. The prophet in Isaiah 65 also has a dream. 


Is it a healing dream we should try to follow? Or is it just a “pipe dream”? 


Background 


The vision of the prophet in this text is 
quite extraordinary, a vision of a new 
world with no weeping, no violence, no 
calamity. What kind of world gave rise to 
this dream? Coming at the end of the 
book of Isaiah, which contains numerous 
prophecies of doom and disaster, this 
dream stands out like a beacon, a flash 
of hope. 

What is the background to this high 
hope? The only time in Israel’s past 
when there was a sustained period of 
peace and prosperity was under king 
Solomon. But even then, prosperity 
came at a price. A considerable amount 
of slave labor and bonded labor was 
used to build the temple and palace of 
Solomon. A few people prospered, but 
many were poor. When Solomon died, 
the kingdom broke apart. 

Israel suffered at the hands of the 
Egyptians, the Syrians, the Babylonians, 
the Assyrians and the Persians. Israel 
was a little land that the big powers 
tried to control. The final humiliation 
came with the fall of Jerusalem in 586 
BCE, when the temple and palace built 
by Solomon were stripped bare. The 
leaders of the Israelite people were 
taken into exile, where they remained un- 
der alien rule. All of this happened, said 
prophets like Jeremiah and Ezekiel, be- 
cause Israel had broken the covenant 
and had been unfaithful to Yahweh. Is- 
rael was condemned by God and 
crushed by the world powers. 


A vision of new earth and 
new heavens 


After generations of prophets pronounc- 
ing doom, the prophet of Isaiah 65 has a 
dream. This prophet sees a new world 
coming that is greater than the reign of 
Solomon. Listen to his opening vision: 


For I am about to create new heavens and 
a new earth; the former things shall not be 
remembered or come to mind. But be glad 
and rejoice forever in what I am creating; 
for Iam about to create Jerusalem as a joy, 
and its people as a delight (Isa 65:17-18). 


What do you think this vision means? Is 
it a dream worth following? 

There are three parts to the opening 
vision: the transformation of the world, 
the healing of bad memories and the cre- 
ation of a new Jerusalem. 

The scene portrayed here is not a vi- 
sion of the end of the world. The new 
skies and the new earth are so different, 
so transformed that they are like a new 
creation. In fact, the very term for “cre- 
ate” in Genesis 1:1 is used here. That we 
are talking about a transformed creation 
is evident from the verses that follow: we 
meet the same Jerusalem, the same vine- 
yards, the same people who live and die 
there. But things have changed, radically! 

If this is a vision for God’s people, 
why does God need to transform the 
heavens and the earth? Because they 
too have suffered under the judgement 
of God; they too have experienced the 


How would you feel listening year after year to the prophecies of doom from 
prophets like Jeremiah, Ezekiel and Micah? See also the study on Micah 6. What 
effect does this kind of preaching have on a community? 
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curse—famines, desolation, violence. 
They too need to be renewed. 


The vision of a new Zion 


The vision includes a new Jerusalem or, 
its sacred name, a new Zion. Zion is cen- 
tral for several reasons. Jerusalem, the 
holy city of God’s people, had been vio- 
lated, desecrated and burned. A trans- 
formed Jerusalem meant home, a place 
where God’s people could be assured of 
God’s presence and care, a place called 
“my holy mountain” (verse 25). 

Jerusalem, however, was more than a 
city for God’s people; it was also viewed 
as the center of earth. This concept of 
the sacred center is sometimes called 
“the navel of the earth.” Zion is sacred 
as well as the navel of the earth, the 
point where life emerges, the most life- 
filled center from which life and God’s 
presence radiate. 

By renewing Zion, therefore, the 
very navel of the earth, the source of 
life is revitalized and all of the earth is 
transformed. Understandably then, 
Jerusalem will be created as a “joy,” the 
joy of all the earth. In that place of joy, 
God will “rejoice,” sing and come alive. 
Quite a vision! 


The vision— 
healed memories 


One feature that is often ignored by in- 
terpreters of this passage is the vision 
of healed memories. The former things 
will not be remembered or made the fo- 
cus of our attention, says the prophet. 
After a history of sins, curses, evils and 
calamities, the time has come to put the 
past behind and to look to the future 
without the burden of the past. 

A number of the verses that follow 
the opening vision of verse 17 focus on 
the healing of these memories, the re- 
versal of past ills that will bring new 
peace and joy to life. There will be no 
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more weeping or cries of distress (verse 
19). All the great disasters and curses 
that provoked cries of despair will be 
gone ... and no longer part of people’s 
deep pain, their memories. 


Given the crimes that humans have committed against 
creation—pollution, deforestation, nuclear devastation 
and more—should we be seeking a similar vision? For 
what kind of transformation of skies and earth do you 


yearn? 


No longer will babies or young people 
die tragically because of the evils of the 
world (verse 20). Instead, people will live 
longer and enjoy life to the full—not just 
to the traditional old age of 70, but be- 
yond 100. 

All of the fields and vineyards that 
suffered under God’s curses and judge- 
ments will be rejuvenated (verse 21). 
Nor will they be frustrated by having 
enemies come and take the fruit of their 
labors. All people will enjoy their work 
and the fruit of their labors (verse 22). 
They can expect that the children they 
bear will not be stolen or killed by their 
foes in some calamity (verse 23). God 
will bless them with a full life and heal 
their memories of broken and brutal- 
ized lives. 


The vision—no violence 


The closing image of the prophet’s 
dream is similar to the scene depicting 
the coming of the Messiah in Isaiah 11:5- 
9. In the new world, there will be no vio- 
lence. The prophet’s way of emphasizing 


Does your community have a way of dealing with past 
wrongs and evils, even those that occurred in the distant 


past? Do you have rites of healing of memories, of broken 


relationships, of broken hearts? Do you have a vision of 
your congregation being a means of healing the past 
through Christ, our healer? How does this happen? 
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Does your community have a location where you feel that 
God is present, alive, vibrant and full of joy? For the 
ancient people of Israel that special place was Jerusalem. 
Is earth the sacred site God has chosen to be the place of 


life and joy? 
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this theme is to depict animals, such as 
the lion and wolf, as friendly to what 
would naturally be their prey. The 
peaceful animal kingdom is a metaphor 
for a peaceful world. 

Just as the first verse pointed to a 
transformation of the physical world, this 
scene is probably more than a metaphor. 
The violence that injured the physical 
world is to be removed. The natural 
world, too, is to be part of the dream, a 
realm free from curses and cruelty. 

At Christmas this image of a world 
where humans and animals celebrate 
“peace on earth,” is sometimes present 
in manger scenes and elsewhere. Is 
Christmas our Christian version of this 
vision? 


What kind of vision of non-violence 
do you think is needed for society 
and the rest of creation today? How 
did Jesus promote a similar vision? 


Where is the vision? 


It is both sad and ironic that Jerusalem, the 
place where the prophet saw this dream 
fulfilled, is today a place of violence. The 
peoples of modern Israel and Palestine 
have no peace, only an endless cycle of vio- 
lence. And what we see through the media 
is only the image of violence. Is the vision of 
the prophet pointless? 

First, it needs to be recognized that 
there are people in both camps working 
for peace. One such group, Rabbis for 
Peace, opposes the militant Zionist ap- 
proach. Similar groups of Christians and 
Muslims are searching for ways to find 
justice and peace. 

It is hard, of course, to imagine peace 
when surrounded by war. In March 2002 
the Lutheran School in Bethlehem in Pal- 
estine was invaded and occupied by Is- 
raeli tanks. How would your children feel 
if their school was being trashed by 
tanks and soldiers? How would they feel 
about Jerusalem, a place from which 
rockets are launched? 

Remarkably, the Lutheran pastor of 
the church and school in Bethlehem has 
a vision of peace and works to heal 
memories. When the children return to 
school, they are urged to focus on 
peace, not vengeance. Making peace with 
people in tanks is not easy—unless you 
have a vision of hope! 


Norman Habel 


What kind of vision of peace do you have? How would you respond if you 


were in Bethlehem, the home of the peace child Jesus? How can we promote 


a dream of healing peace and non-violence in our world today? 
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Revelation 21:1-6 


1 Then I saw a new heaven and a new earth; for the first heaven and the first earth had passed 
away, and the sea was no more. ? And I saw the holy city, the new Jerusalem, coming down 
out of heaven from God, prepared as a bride adorned for her husband. è And I heard a loud 
voice from the throne saying, “See, the home of God is among mortals. He will dwell with 
them; they will be his peoples, and God himself will be with them; ‘he will wipe every tear 
from their eyes. Death will be no more; mourning and crying and pain will be no more, for 
the first things have passed away.” ° And the one who was seated on the throne said, “See, I 
am making all things new.” Also he said, “Write this, for these words are trustworthy and 
true.” £ Then he said to me, “It is done! I am the Alpha and the Omega, the beginning and the 
end. To the thirsty I will give water as a gift from the spring of the water of life. 


How does the New Jerusalem vision of Revelation 21 speak to your longings today? 
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How can we glimpse signs of God’s 
promises coming to fulfillment in our 
world? Sometimes hope is difficult to 
see. Martin Luther King Jr. contrasted 
the hunger and poverty he saw in the 
1960s to the New Jerusalem vision of 
Revelation 21: 


It’s alright to talk about “streets flowing 
with milk and honey,” but God has com- 
manded us to be concerned about the 
slums down here, and his children who 
can’t eat three square meals a day.... It’s 
all right to talk about the new Jerusalem, 
but one day, God’s preacher must talk 
about the New York, the new Atlanta, the 
new Philadelphia, the new Los Angeles, 
the new Memphis, Tennessee.... This is 
what we have to do. ( “I’ve Been to the 
Mountaintop,” April 3, 1963, Memphis, 


Tennessee.) 


Revelation’s vision of the New Jerusalem, 
of the radiant bridal city with golden 
street and pearly gate, where death and 
tears are no more, has given form and 
voice to the dreams of God’s people 
through the ages. From Augustine’s 
“City of God” to African American spiri- 
tuals and gospel songs, Revelation’s holy 
city inspires hope for healing and re- 
newal. 

On this closing day of the Assembly, 
we look to the New Jerusalem of Revela- 
tion 21 as one biblical vision for our fu- 
ture. The holy city coming out of heaven 
can furnish both critique and hope for 
our world’s cities and communities. New 
Jerusalem is a vision for our life in God 
after we die; but it also holds promise 
for this world, for Jerusalem and other 
war-torn cities, giving a vision for “what 
we have to do,” in the words of Dr. King. 


God's promises fulfilled 


Positioned at the end of the book of Rev- 
elation, at the end of our Bible, the New 
Jerusalem vision of Revelation 21 brings to 
fulfillment a chorus of God’s promises— 
the prophet Isaiah’s promise of newness 
(“Iam about to do a new thing,” Isa 43:19; 
and “For I am about to create new heavens 
and a new earth,” Isa 65:17); prophetic 
promises of a restoration of Jerusalem or 
a heavenly Jerusalem; and also 
Revelation’s own promises made to the 
seven churches in the opening letters of 
Revelation 2-3. 

Belief in a heavenly city of Jerusalem, 
often personified as a feminine figure or 
“mother,” was widespread in biblical times 
(see Gal 4:26; Heb 12:26). According to bib- 
lical promises, the renewed Jerusalem 
would be made of precious stones (Isa 
54:11-12; Tobit 13:16-17), it would have a 
magnificent new temple (Ezek 40-48), and 
it would be “married” to God in a covenant 
of love (Isa 54:5). Following the destruction 
of earthly Jerusalem by the Romans in 70 
CE, people’s longings for a renewed Jerusa- 
lem intensified. They longed for a renewal 
of their city, for a sense of home, for a 
dwelling with God. 

New Jerusalem also fulfills promises in- 
troduced in the letters to the seven 
churches, in order to motivate people to 
be faithful. Revelation 2-3 promised that 
we would “eat from the tree of life that is 
in the paradise of God” (Rev 2:7) and be 
granted citizenship in the “city of my God, 
the new Jerusalem that comes down from 
my God out of heaven” (Rev 3:12). These 
promises of paradise and citizenship in 
New Jerusalem now come to fulfillment in 
the holy city in Revelation 21-22. All the 
promises of God culminate in this vision. 


Say the name of your own town or city out loud. Now re-phrase the vision of 


New Jerusalem in terms of your own citys renewal: “I saw the holy city, God’ 


New (name of your town) coming down out of heaven...”. What would your 
“new” city look like, envisioned in light of God’ vision of hope? 
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No more mourning, 
crying, or pain 


The opening verses of Revelation 21 and 
22 list a series of items that are “no 
more” in God’s new city—no more sea 
(Rev 21:1), no more death, mourning, 
weeping, or pain (Rev 21:4), nothing ac- 
cursed any more (Rev 22:3), and no 
more night (Rev 21:25; 22:5). These con- 
trasts underscore the newness of 
Jerusalem in contrast to Babylon/Rome 
and everything that has gone before. 
The promise of the disappearance of 
the “sea” reflects not so much a fear or 
hatred of the ocean, but rather recogni- 
tion that the Mediterranean Sea was the 
engine fueling Rome’s global maritime 
trade, the backbone of the imperial 
economy (Rev 8:9; 13:1; 18:11-17). In New 
Jerusalem, trade in luxury goods at the 
expense of the poor will come to an end. 


God's tabernacling 
presence (skene) 


John now sees a magnificent holy city, 
coming down out of heaven. We are in- 
vited to enter and participate in New 
Jerusalem’s splendid architecture, its 
beauty, precious stones and waters. 
God’s city welcomes nations and 
peoples to enter as citizens and to “in- 
herit” (Rev 21:7) its blessings, where 
God dwells in their midst. 

Revelation 21 fulfills people’s longings 
for a dwelling with God not with a so- 
called “rapture” or snatching of Christians 
up into the air, as some modern-day 
apocalypticists claim, but rather with 
God’s descent down to earth. God will take 
up residence and “dwell” (Greek: skene, 
skenoo) with people. This Greek word for 
“dwelling,” repeated twice as both noun 
and verb, is the same word as in the Gos- 
pel of John (“The Word became flesh and 
dwelt among us,” Jn 1:14). 

The promise of God’s dwelling recalls 
God’s “tabernacling” with Israel in the wil- 
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derness following the Exodus, a theme 
echoed by the prophets (see Ezek 37:27, 
“My dwelling place shall be with them; I 
will be their God and they shall be my 
people;” also Zech 2:10). There will be no 
temple in God’s new city (Rev 21:22), for 
the presence of God and the Lamb will be 
its temple or tabernacle. 

God’s voice speaks from the throne to 
declare that mourning, pain and death 
will all come to an end in the holy city. 
The same quote from Isaiah 25 is used in 
Revelation 7:17 to promise that God will 
tenderly wipe away all of our tears. 


In a daring contrast to the Roman economy, John describes 


Gods city of justice and well-being as having a gift economy. 


How does this vision speak to globalization and trade today? 


Ecology and economy: 
water of life “without cost” 
(dorean) 


In Revelation 21:5 God speaks directly 
from the throne for the first time since 
Revelation 1:8, declaring all things new. 
In one of the most magnificent promises 
of the entire book of Revelation, God of- 
fers the water of life to everyone who 
thirsts. The promise of water “without 
cost” (dorean) is reiterated in Revelation 
22:17: “And let everyone who is thirsty 
come. Let anyone who wishes take the 
water of life as a gift.” These verses echo 
the promise of Isaiah 55:1 


Ho, everyone who thirsts, come to the 
waters; and you that have no money, 
come, buy and eat! Come, buy wine and 


milk without money and without price. 


God’s invitation to drink from the 
“springs” of the water of the water of life 


How does this proclamation of Gods dwelling on earth, 
with us, speak to your community today? Where would 


God dwell in your place? What tears will God wipe away? 
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in New Jerusalem is healing imagery, 
contrasting to the deadly “springs” of 
water that turned to blood and became 
undrinkable in Revelation 16:4. Also as a 
healing contrast to the exploitative 
economy of Babylon/Rome, New Jerusa- 
lem offers water and other essentials of 
life to everyone “without cost.” The 
Greek word dorean (“without cost,” 
“without money”) underscores the 
promise of participation even for those 
who have no money. 

Where is the water of life today? New 
Jerusalem’s promise of access to pure, 
living water for everyone can also offer a 
prophetic critique of our damage to aqui- 
fers and rivers, a reminder of the pre- 
ciousness of water in the ecology of life. 
In some parts of Africa, people must walk 
long distances for clean drinking water. In 
Cochabamba, Bolivia, foreign-owned cor- 
porations control access to water and wa- 
ter is becoming unaffordable. In North 
America, aquifers are being depleted by 
irrigation and mining. In Palestine, water 
scarcity is exacerbated by occupation. 
Water wars threaten our world, raising is- 
sues of privatization, inequitable alloca- 
tion of resources and international bor- 
ders. The “living waters” of Revelation 
speak not just to spiritual or theological 
waters, but also to real waters. 


Earthly Jerusalem 


God’s vision for a new Jerusalem turns 
our vision also to the present-day Jerusa- 
lem. The situation in today’s earthly 
Jerusalem, closed off to most Palestinian 
Christians and Muslims since 1967, makes 
the longing for the holy city expressed in 
Revelation 21 especially poignant. What is 
God’s vision for this holy city today? 


With Israel’s annexation of the entire city 
in 1967, Jews now have access to their 
holiest sites. Yet Jerusalem is holy to 
people of three faiths—to Jews, Chris- 
tians and Muslims—and all of these 
people long for access to the holy city. 

In the city of Jerusalem, and in every 
war-torn city where people search for 
signs of hope for a future, God’s vision 
of a new Jerusalem can expose injustice 
and nurture the promise of renewal of 
life in God’s polis. 


Alpha and omega, the 
beginning and the end 


The “Alpha and Omega” of Revelation 21:6 
(see also Rev 1:8) promise that God is with 
us from “A to Z,” through every ending and 
every beginning. For first-century readers 
living in the seven cities, Revelation’s proc- 
lamation of an “end” referred not so much 
to the end of the world as to the end of Ro- 
man rule, a critique of Rome’s own claims 
that it would rule “forever” (slogans such 
as “Roma Aeterna”). Similarly today, in situ- 
ations of oppression and injustice, 
Revelation’s promise of an “end” is heard 
as good news. 

When glimpses of New Jerusalem 
seem most impossible, when the river of 
life seems all dried up, Revelation invites 
us to taste and see God’s promises in 
Word and sacrament. Revelation is 
framed in liturgy and song. As we await 
the fulfillment of God’s promises, eating 
and drinking at the eucharistic table 
transport us in some measure into God’s 
holy city, to taste the life-giving water 
flowing already from God’s throne. 
“Amen! Come, Lord Jesus!” (Rev 22:20). 


Barbara Rossing 


What is the watershed in which you live? What is the water of life for which 


you are thirsty? How does the invitation to receive the water “without cost” 
speak to your local ecology and economy? 
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Part TI: 
Village Groups 


As you study and discuss each of the following chapters, consider 
what is most important for the LWF as a communion of churches to 


be saying and doing in this area. 


(Share your proposals with your churchs Assembly delegates and/or with the 
Assembly Content Coordinator: kbI@lutheranworld.org) 
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A. Gods Healing Gift of 
Justification 





With the signing of the Joint Declaration, renewed ecumenical at- 
tention is being given to the doctrine of justification. What is the 
relationship between justification, healing and “new creation”? In 
what ways is salvation as forgiveness of sin, liberation from bond- 
age and spiritual healing especially needed today? How does this 
speak to people's deepest spiritual yearnings? What difference do 
factors such as context and gender make? How can congregations 
proclaim and live this out more fully? 


Is it worth it? 


We may wonder about the reason for living, about the worth of it all—when stand- 
ing at the grave of a loved one or when working the fields under a scorching sun, 
when we have lost a job, or are ravaged by disease. The question can emerge with a 
groan from the bottom of our conflicted soul, with any breath that we take, any 
birthday that we celebrate, any time our stomachs growl with emptiness, or when 
faced with tragic sights such as children scavenging through rubbish. 

The question surfaces with a new impetus in the face of the tremendous con- 
trasts separating people on our planet. To be able to consume, to carry on a lifestyle 
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in tune with the latest trends, to enjoy 
leisure time with loved ones, even to 
have a meal a day, becomes a great 
question mark in the ocean of poverty in 
which we live. Economic crises can make 
it feel as if the bottom had dropped out 
of everything. Those of us who are ex- 
cluded have lost any hope, any foothold 
even to ask the question: Are we worthy 
of anything? The question is always 
there; it must be seized, articulated, 
freed from the drowsiness of our pov- 
erty and illusions of our wealth. 

What happens when that question 
arises? Will we be able to patch up the 
gorge or mend the rift that opens up? 
Are we able to stabilize the quake it un- 
leashes? When things begin to open, 
break, shake and slide, what do we hold 
on to? We can become incredibly de- 
structive when no answer looms on the 
horizon. We begin destroying first our- 
selves, then the neighbor and finally na- 
ture. Or it may be the other way around. 
The illusion of seeking worth by destroy- 
ing the “other” is a constant theme in 
the human drama. 


How does this question of the worth of living arise in your 


life or context? 


The message of 
justification 


In the face of questions such as these, 
the Lutheran tradition has always held 
fast to the testimony of God’s saving ac- 
tion in Christ, usually referred to as jus- 
tification by grace through faith. Luther 
spoke of this doctrine as the article by 
which the church stands or falls. It car- 
ried a vibrant message for a world on 
the brink of collapse. But, today, when 


How has the message of justification spoken, or not 


spoken, to you? 
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our churches speak of justification, it is 
often merely a dull drone. People who 
still listen to the church and its sermons 
wonder: What do we have to be justified 
from or for? They do not necessarily ex- 
pect that the doctrine of justification will 
answer all the questions that trouble 
them, but the way in which we speak of 
justification may not even come close an- 
swering the most basic question: Is it 
worth it? The answer of justification by 
grace through faith seems to come “out 
of the blue,” an unsolicited answer to a 
nonexistent question, a piece of history 
with no anchor in our present. 

The rich message of this doctrine 
flourishes when addressed to our hu- 
man struggles to live faithfully—from 
the doubts that crop up in the light of 
modern biotechnologies, to the wounds 
that we have inflicted on the mountains, 
forests, rivers and seas, to the hurt of 
hunger and unemployment, to the in- 
creasing doubts about our place in a glo- 
balized economy which exalts the suc- 
cessful instead of rescuing the failing. 
The many concerns that we hear daily 
on the radio, TV, or in casual conversa- 
tions are undergirded by questions that 
strip naked the human venture: What 
are we doing? What gives us the right to 
do so? How far should we go? Why is 
this happening to us? 

The doctrine of justification points us 
toward an answer that has to come from 
somewhere else. As a community of faith, 
can we grasp the powerful yet hidden 
presence of God in the midst of all this? 
This requires us to give a name to the 
modern crosses that we experience. For 
it is at the foot of the cross that the mes- 
sage of justification becomes meaningful. 

The question about God and salva- 
tion undergirds our different experi- 
ences in today’s pluralized world. God is 
the Redeemer as well as the Creator and 
Sanctifier of life. As Luther knew, the ex- 
perience of God conceals itself in and 
through other experiences, in what ap- 
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pears as the opposite of God’s majesty 
and glory. This means that God can 
speak to us amid doubts about the 
“truth” of our faith, in our loneliness, in 
our despair over a broken marriage, 
when we feel impotent in the face of 
powerful economic forces, when we lack 
self-esteem, in our frustration with an 
unfaithful church. These moments and 
places can open up space where God is 
acting and make us participants in God’s 
own creation. God is present particularly 
there where creation hurts most. Suffer- 
ing is a sign that healing is required, not 
a temporary cure, but the everlasting 
healing of God’s gracious presence. 

How can we raise our questions from 
these places that hurt the most, from 
these experiences that seem pointless, 
from these moments in which we have 
felt worthless, from the turbulence of 
our lives shattered by forces beyond 
our responsibility and control? Some of 
us may conceal these experiences out of 
shame or fear; others may embrace 
today’s popular causes in order to gain 
some prestige, or to placate the guilt 
about how we live. Still others may hon- 
estly recognize and face the wounds in 
their lives and in the lives of those 
around them, yet expect to be quickly 
restored and “propped up” so as to con- 
tinue enjoying a full and rich life. The 
question is whether we are willing to let 
God touch us in the core of our being, in 
the marrow of our bones, in the shad- 
ows of our minds and crevices of our 
feelings, in the web of our relationships. 


Share with each other how these 
kinds of questions emerge for you. 


To be healed is nothing less than let- 
ting Christ take shape in and among us. 
It is letting the Holy Spirit enter our 
lives, healing all that hinders us from be- 
ing whole, integral and grateful creatures 
of our Creator. This is another way of 
talking about the core of the gospel, 
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namely, that God sets creation aright in 
Jesus Christ, the Savior and Redeemer 
of all creation. To speak openly of what 
needs to be set aright gives a clearer pic- 
ture of what God intends for creation. To 
do so, our language about justification 
needs to be transformed or healed. 


Transforming our 
understandings of 
justification 


The way in which the doctrine of justifi- 
cation has usually been formulated has 
been blamed for many things: from be- 
ing an outdated formulation intelligible 
only to medieval Christians to an open 
apology for doing nothing; from being a 
dead symbol to promoting spiritual 
apartheid from other faiths; from unilat- 
erally reducing the biblical richness to 
being oblivious to worldly issues. 

There is some truth to these allega- 
tions, caused in part by shortcomings in 
the witness of the Lutheran churches. 
For example, in Nazi Germany, Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer denounced a pseudo- 
Lutheranism that preached forgiveness 
without requiring repentance, baptized 
without regard to discipline and distrib- 
uted communion without confession of 
sin. He called this a “cheap grace,” a 
grace without discipleship, without the 
cross, a grace without Jesus Christ, the 
source of grace. The corollary was that 
the central and liberating message of the 
Reformation—the justification of the sin- 
ner—degenerated into the justification 
of sin and the fallen world with all its in- 
justices. Costly grace without disciple- 
ship equals cheap grace.! 

With this type of critique came the 
renewed realization that the central te- 
net of the Reformation contains the 
heart of what Christianity is all about. In 
the Joint Declaration this has now been 
affirmed by both Lutherans and Roman 
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Catholics. Bonhoeffer insisted that the 
problem is not the doctrinal formulation 
as such, which is a radical formulation 
that goes to the core of our relationship 
with God. Rather, the problem is in us, in 
the tricks we play to make God’s saving 
act in Christ as innocuous as possible. 
For example, we subtract from the real- 
ity of justification our vital involvement 
in what God is doing. It is as if we 
wanted to be varnished with a declara- 
tion, but not transformed by an incarna- 
tion. Fortunately, we have learned that 
the doctrine of justification does not ex- 
cuse us from actively following Christ. 
Discipleship is an integral dimension of 
God’s saving act in Jesus Christ. Grace 
and discipleship belong to the very dy- 
namism of God’s triune life. 

Bonhoeffer’s criticism raises a fur- 
ther question. Are our difficulties with 
the doctrine of justification due to 
Lutheran attempts to sever every con- 
ceivable connection between creation, 
good works and salvation? Why this ob- 
session? Why divorce discipleship from 
its vital connection with God’s saving ac- 
tion? Justification often appears as a 
boulder crushing everything beneath it. 
So much weight has been put on the for- 
mula that we have forgotten what it 
stood for, and the spirit and ethos that 
it once expressed. The issue at stake is 
not the technical language of justifica- 
tion, but the matter to which it points. 
The doctrine of justification is just one 
way of expounding on the central theme 
of the New Testament—God’s saving 
work in Jesus Christ.” 


In what other ways would you talk about the significance 


of Gods saving action in Christ? 
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The doctrine of justification must be 
expanded if we are to appreciate, for ex- 
ample, how the praxis of Christians is rel- 
evant for society and for God’s plans for 
the world. Caring for creation is also car- 


ing for God’s reign. This need for more ex- 
pansive, social understandings of justifi- 
cation is reflected in efforts to join it with 
other terms—justification and justice, 
justification and sanctification, justifica- 
tion and liberation, justification and cre- 
ation, and in this Assembly, justification 
and healing. A dry forensic language is 
not sufficient for speaking about God’s 
love and concern for creation. These con- 
junctions provide some relevance to the 
doctrine, connecting it with other experi- 
ences. The “and” has become as critical 
as the doctrine itself. It opens the win- 
dow for spelling out what justification 
means for our lives and the life of the 
whole creation. Further, this suggests 
how our lives should be transparent to 
the message of justification. Once the lan- 
guage of justification is thus relocated, it 
begins to disclose that which did not 
seem to be there before. 

Luther’s own theological thinking 
never collapsed under the solitary 
weight of the doctrine of justification. 
His rich biblical perspective was more 
holistic. Justification was employed as 
the indicative voice of what God has 
done for us through Christ: God has 
made us participants in Christ’s righ- 
teousness.’ The doctrine of justification 
was a means of expressing that the 
Word comes from God, and is more than 
a word about God.’ Luther was able to 
put such an emphasis on justification be- 
cause it was central to a radical re-con- 
ception of God and God’s intimate in- 
volvement with creation. Luther’s formu- 
lation of the theology of the cross, 
which stands at the center of his under- 
standing of the Trinity, is what gives 
such power to our justification in Christ. 

Our participation in this Word, 
through faith, places us ecstatically “in 
Christ.” This holistic and trinitarian un- 
derstanding contrasts with a classical 
Lutheran forensic interpretation. 
Through faith, believers receive Christ 
and his work, and not primarily some 
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convictions, beliefs or assertions about 
God and salvation. (These, however, are 
present in how we understand the na- 
ture of faith.) In other words, faith signi- 
fies an entire life that is oriented and ac- 
companied by the Holy Spirit. The faith 
that justifies unites us in such a manner 
to Christ that we can no longer speak of 
salvation or justification as our own 
achievement. As Paul reminds us, “it is 
no longer I who live but it is Christ who 
lives in me” (Gal 2:20). 

Our good works, therefore, are not 
“ours”; they belong to God. They are 
part and parcel of what God does in the 
world for the benefit of God’s creation. 
This is the most radical assault on the 
claim to private property, in this case, 
the private property of one’s own works. 
Justification “raptures” us from the 
clouds of our own “righteousness” into 
the only real world that God has made 
for us (see the Bible studies from Rev- 
elation). Created life itself is given back 
to us as a total gift, not as a toiling bur- 
den. In this sense, faith in creation is re- 
stored and creation is delivered from its 
bondage and wounds.’ 

The doctrine of justification conveys 
the Word from God rather than about 
God. Thus, it depends on a triune per- 
spective of God’s being and action, as 
well as on a view of creation that sees it 
as the future abode or dwelling place for 
God in communion with all of God’s crea- 
tures.’ In this way, justification becomes 
a powerful message that transforms 
lives. Further, it opens up our experi- 
ences and engagements as places that 
“are worth it,” places claimed by the sa- 
cred for our life in the world. The doc- 
trine of justification is located within the 
triune dynamism that makes God “God.” 
Otherwise, we may correctly repeat the 
classical and orthodox formulation, but 
at the cost of cheapening the costly 
grace signified by Christ’s incarnation. 
Whatever leads to a cheapening of this 
grace needs to be rectified or healed. 
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How do you respond to these understandings of justification 


that pertain to all of creation, and not only individual sinners? 


Helsinki, the Joint 
Declaration and the 
voices of plurality and 
contextuality 


This “healing” is an important aspect of 
today’s debate, which is not about 
whether justification is central, but how 
it is relevant in daily lives. Not only 
Lutherans but also our ecumenical part- 
ners will reflect on the nature and scope 
of this doctrine. The signing of the Joint 
Declaration on the Doctrine of Justifica- 
tion between the Roman Catholic Church 
and the LWF stands as a critical mile- 
stone in the ecumenical world. It has 
spurred a renewed discussion about the 
relevance and implications of this doc- 
trine within and among these and other 
churches. A main objective of this Decla- 
ration was to state officially that the six- 
teenth-century doctrinal condemnations 
in the area of justification no longer ap- 
ply to the teaching of the two partners. 
But, the Official Common Statement also 
calls for ongoing attempts to 


interpret the message of justification in 
language relevant for human beings 
today...with reference both to individual 


and social concerns of our times.® 


This is an important item on the ecumeni- 
cal agenda. As Lutherans, we have much 
to contribute here because of how we 
have struggled deeply with this issue in 
our history. The 1963 LWF Assembly in 
Helsinki, for instance, attempted to re-ex- 
amine, re-formulate and restate the doc- 
trine of justification in relation to the ex- 
perience of “modern man” [sic] in a secu- 
larized world. At the time, the document 
“Christ Today” was associated with a 
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passionate debate over different inter- 
pretations of the doctrine and its rel- 
evance for that time. Instead of being 
adopted, this document was received 
and sent to the Commission on Theology 
for further consideration, formulation 
and publication, which occurred a year 
later, under the title “Justification Today.” 

The debate at Helsinki set forth the 
basic agreement among Lutheran 
churches on the centrality of justifica- 
tion.’ At the same time, it revealed the 
difficulties in defining the modern expe- 
rience and its relation to the message of 
justification. No agreement could be 
reached on a common language that 
would speak to the hearts and minds of 
“the man [sic] of today.” One problem 


was that this “man” [sic] was defined in 
a thoroughly Western and male-centered 
way, which spoke only to some parts of 
the LWF. A second problem was that nei- 
ther contextuality nor plurality were suf- 
ficiently recognized as a dynamic com- 
ponent of the theological reflection. 

The Helsinki Assembly signaled the be- 
ginning of a paradigm shift, of a widening 
search for language relevant to contempo- 
rary experience. Furthermore, it encour- 
aged other Lutheran voices, particularly 
from the South, to introduce social-analyti- 
cal tools for discerning the experiences 
that had to be critically correlated with 
the doctrine of justification. The emphasis 
was not only placed on discerning the pre- 
conceptions that we bring to the interpre- 
tation of the doctrine, but also on clarify- 
ing the different social locations and expe- 
riences from which different interpreta- 
tions arise and to which they must speak. 
These were the first signs of a genuine plu- 
ralism and a wider comprehension of the 
human situation and predicament. In the 
ongoing process of LWF theological reflec- 
tion” after Helsinki, the traditional “sages” 
of Western academia, with their particular 
understanding of the human experience, 
began to be considered as one voice 
among many. 

One of the new vistas opened up at 
Helsinki was pursued in the 1960s and 
1970s through the LWF study of the rela- 
tion of justification and justice in relation 
to the doctrine of the two kingdoms. In 
the 1980s and 1990s more explicit at- 
tempts were made to link God’s justifica- 
tion and the pursuit of justice. The 
meaning of justification was discussed in 
different social and economic contexts. 
The encounter in Brazil in 1988, pub- 
lished under the title Rethinking Luther's 
Theology in the Context of the Third 
World, was a visible attempt to connect 
justification and justice, taking seriously 
the contextuality of any theological inter- 
pretation. Similar efforts were reflected 
in a seminar held in connection with the 
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1992 LWF Council, published under the 
title Justification and Justice. 

This theme was picked up again at a 
consultation held in 1998 in Wittenberg, 
Germany, under the title, “Justification 
in the World’s Contexts.” Here there was 
a clearer focus on the plurality of experi- 
ences that include, yet go beyond, the 
socio-economic aspect. The aim of the 
diverse presentations was to examine 
the meaning of justification today in the 
light of our globalized and plural experi- 
ences and societies. 

Most recently, the LWF’s concern to 
explore further the distinct and contex- 
tual understandings of justification was 
pursued at an ecumenical symposium 
held in 2002 in Dubuque, Iowa (USA). This 
was an intentional follow-up to the recom- 
mendations of the Joint Declaration, 
which called not only for a relevant inter- 
pretation of the doctrine, but to relate it 
to the individual as well as the social con- 
cerns of our times. Roman Catholic and 
Lutheran theologians, as well as those 
from other traditions, together probed 
key hermeneutical, theological, anthropo- 
logical, ethical and ecclesial challenges to- 
day. Among the participants, the social- 
cultural differences tended to be more 
significant than the confessional ones. 

In sum, the reception of the Joint Dec- 
laration in different contexts and ecu- 
menically must be seen as critical devel- 
opments after Helsinki. It has also been a 
time for identifying the critical fields and 
tension points of justification with re- 
gard to the personal experience and so- 
cial realities of today. Between 1963 and 
today there have been two simultaneous 
trends. On the one hand, interest in the 
doctrine of justification has widened, not 
only among Lutherans, but ecumenically. 
This has uncovered problems inherent 
in the formulation of the doctrine as 
such. On the other hand, there has been 
increasing pluralism in the socio-ethical 
consequences to be drawn from the doc- 
trine of justification.!! The tension is not 
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over whether theology should be con- 
textual, for this is the only relevant way 
in which theology can be cast today if it 
is to be significant. Rather, the tension is 
over different understandings of what 
the “context” is all about. Contexts are 
always socially construed and respond 
to different understandings of what are 
the central issues.!? In sum, we have 
come to understand that our experi- 
ences are plural, and that therefore the 
places from which we understand the 
meaning of justification vary. 

Diversity is the threshold for new vis- 
tas and understandings. Through this 
plurality we can reach new consensus 
over the healing dimension of justification 
by grace through faith. The concerns 
arising from different contexts are tied to 
the central core of the Lutheran tradition. 
We may disagree about the appropriate- 
ness of juridical and forensic language, we 
may quarrel about the demands of the 
medieval situation compared with our 
time, we may even doubt why we should 
keep the traditional formula. What is 
clear, despite our differences, is that the 
doctrine of justification underscores the 
unmerited salvation, restoration and 
healing of the human condition. In other 
words, it makes of us worthy people liv- 
ing in a worthy environment. 


What different contextual understandings of justification 


are present in your group? 


Justification and healing 


Exploring new language appropriate for 
new contexts is a faithful way of pursu- 
ing the central Lutheran concern to in- 
terpret the gospel. This Assembly is tak- 
ing an important step forward in relating 
the gospel to the theme of healing. 
“Healing” helps to bring out important 
dimensions of salvation and God’s other 
actions that traditional language has 
tended to leave out—the whole bodily 
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and spiritual reality of persons and their 
relationships in the world and with all of 
creation. God’s saving action involves 
wholeness and healing; it is the means 
through which we receive God’s healing. 


What can we as a Lutheran communion say today about 


the meaning of justification? How does it to help give us a 


new understanding of the “worthiness” of our struggles or 


relationships with one another and creation? 
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Luther himself used language of heal- 
ing in relationship to justification, in dis- 
cussing the parable of the Good Samari- 
tan (Lk10:29-37). In the parable’s vivid 
bodily references, Luther saw the nature 
of God’s saving activity in Christ: God 
becomes our neighbor. The wounded 
man is reborn through the gratuitous 
help of the Samaritan (Christ), who 
takes up his wounded and hopeless situ- 
ation. The wounded man represents hu- 
manity in general, and Christians in par- 
ticular. “To be justified” becomes practi- 
cally synonymous with “to be healed.” 
Luther writes, “Everyone who believes 
in Christ is righteous, not yet fully in 
point of fact (in re), but in hope (in 
spe).” The Christian “has begun to be 
justified and healed (sanari), like the 
man who was half-dead (semivivus).”* 

Further, for Luther this new work of 
creation, this healing of the wounded, 
will be completed in the coming of God’s 
kingdom. In this life, we may not see 
magical cures or a complete healing of 
our bodies. Our skin still wrinkles, our 
flesh hangs ever more loosely on our 
frames, our eyesight eventually begins 
to fade. But, it is the promise of the phy- 
sician that already initiates in us a pro- 
cess of healing.'* To be justified in 
Christ, to participate in God’s righteous- 
ness, is something we await to occur 
fully at the end of time. God gives us an- 
ticipations of this “new” time, even in 
the present. We are beginning to experi- 
ence a process of healing. For Luther 


this healing begins in the church as a 
“hospital,” where the Spirit daily 
cleanses our wounds.” 

Relating justification to healing helps to 
correct how we understand, speak and 
live our lives as Christians. It corrects a 
subjectivist, private and anthropocentric 
understanding of salvation. Traditionally, 
the doctrine has referred to our terrors of 
conscience, our desire to be included and 
accepted, our need to be forgiven, our 
longing to have a new spiritual beginning. 
Today, these are still critical ways in which 
the word of justification comes as the only 
balm that enables us to keep on living. 

While these continue to be constants 
in the human situation, our spectrum of 
experiences has widened considerably. 
Our knowledge and self-understandings 
have expanded and undergone signifi- 
cant shifts. “Conscience” has acquired 
more integral connotations. 


e As a species we have new aware- 
ness of the ways in which all exist- 
ing matter and energy participate 
in a common field-force: 


e The inextricable link of our minds 
and bodies with the rest of nature. 


e The different levels which com- 
pose our identity, which are 
deeply rooted in the unconscious. 


e The complex ways in which sexual 
and gender identity is lived out. 


e The intricate way in which power 
flows, either lifting people up or 
excluding them. 


e How socio-political and economic 
systems are part of and impacted 
by the larger self-regulating bio- 
physical environment. 


Our contemporary experiences and sen- 
sitivities shape a new set of questions re- 
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The scalpel that cuts the flesh to remove disease from within our body, the hospital that 


nurses us back to health, the drill that excises the decay to restore our teeth, the 


psychiatrist who walks our mental labyrinths with us, the scientist who seeks new ways to 


improve life—all indeed are signs of the full healing we await. When lives are set aright 


they appear as signs of the fullness of life promised to us in Christ. 





garding the scope of the healing that we 
await. Indeed, the healing that we seek 
and need, the healing that makes every- 
thing worthy, is increasingly perceived as 
communal, ecological and systemic. Such 
a sensitivity is not foreign to central 
Christian symbols. As the Spirit of God 
weaves the whole of creation, healing is 
that openness to the Spirit that makes us 
share and partake in the whole. From a 
Christian point of view, nothing can be re- 
ally healed if it is not received as a gift 
from the divine love that has created ev- 
erything. To be healed is to receive and 
to participate, to stand and to follow, to 
await and to pursue. It is to become an in- 
tegral and responsible member of this 
circuitry or web that sustains us. 

The Holy Spirit heals through these 
means, reminding us that our lives are 
worthy. But, bodily or psychological 
healing without the promise of God’s fi- 
nal healing for us and all of creation is 
like an oar without a boat. Our partial 
healings are important signs of God’s be- 
nevolence acquiring their full significance 
in the light of what God intends to do 
with the whole of creation (see the Bible 
study on Romans 8). The healing we re- 
ceive through the means at God’s dis- 
posal—through other human beings, in- 
stitutions, plants and minerals, art and 
literature, stories and lore—are means 
by which God makes us integral and 
wholesome participants in God’s cre- 
ation. God constantly surprises us by 
the new ways through which this heal- 
ing work is carried on. 

It follows that a life renewed by God is 
a life lived in responsible and caring rela- 
tionships with other human beings and 
the rest of creation. We are called to do so 
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through the institutions, systems, policies 
and alliances that shape our lives. No 
place is exempt from this renewed living 
that we receive through what God does 
for us. We must continually struggle with 
the tendency to withdraw into ourselves 
and to challenge the different criteria by 
which worthiness and status are deter- 
mined in this world. We are transformed 
in the midst of our struggle with those 
forces that oppose renewal. Yet, in spite of 
hardships and failures, our existence, 
struggles and commitments are worthy 
because of what happened to and through 
the wounded one on the cross. 

Justification as healing occurs as 
koinonia or communio among human be- 
ings and with all creatures. In confessing 
Christ as the foundation and Savior of the 
world, the healing that we receive can 
never become something that we possess, 
a cure that we have achieved, a good that 
we own. It opens us up to others, connects 
with our social and natural environments. 
Furthermore, we receive God’s blessings 
through a renewed creation, which be- 
comes our real place of belonging. There 
may be truth in some modern techniques 
of self-cure and self-help, but they are also 
plagued by the illusion that one is the 
maker of one’s salvation, that we can live 
whole and integral lives apart from others 
and against nature. We are promised in- 
stead a healing of the whole, not just a 
temporary relief of its parts. 

A Lutheran understanding of the sac- 
raments reminds us of the nature of the 
healing we proclaim. The sacraments 
convey that we are true creatures to the 


How is justification healing for you? 
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extent that we constantly receive our be- 
ing anew from outside, from the whole- 
some presence of the Spirit. Created ele- 
ments become means of grace. The com- 
munity that the sacrament of Holy Com- 
munion creates, as we symbolically 
share the same cup and bread, signifies 
that everything we are and possess be- 
long to the other. It also speaks about 
the object of this grace. Life eternal is 
promised not to a part, but to the whole 
of us—to all the relationships that knit 
together our bodies, minds and lives. We 
cannot be healed if these relationships 
are not healed. Other human beings, 
families, friendships, economic systems, 
the woods, rivers, oceans and moun- 
tains which surround us—all are intrin- 
sic to what we are and will be. 

So, is living worth our while? The doc- 
trine of justification points to the basic 
answer. It knits together the symbols by 
which our worth is settled once and for 
all. God participates integrally in creation 
through the cross and is totally commit- 
ted to our world. God becomes especially 
present in the meanest, lowest and most 
marginalized corners of creation. Indeed, 
it is from this cross that we learn that 
God is truly the Creator and Redeemer of 


the world, because if this wounded man 
is declared worthy, then our wounds, our 
separations, our sins can be healed, 
breeched, forgiven. Indeed only a 
marginalized God can save us, only a 
wounded God can heal.’ 

We do not achieve our worthiness 
through what we do nor through the in- 
stitutions that we create, or even through 
our churches. But, we live out our worthi- 
ness in all of these places. Furthermore, 
we are also affirmed as worthy people of 
God through the healing that God effects 
in and through us. A right relationship is 
worthy, a healthy engagement with na- 
ture is worthy, development that refuses 
to condemn anyone to poverty is worthy, 
research into new cures is worthy, the 
liberation of women is worthy, the 
struggle against exclusion from socio-po- 
litical decisions is worthy, sound ecologi- 
cal policies are worthy, a peaceful and 
safe environment within a family is wor- 
thy. They are worthy because through 
these God weaves a wholesome creation. 
The declaration of worthiness is the 
chance to receive our created life as a 
sheer gift, as a promise of wholeness, as 
a place for the beginning of the fulfillment 
promised in Christ. 


What questions does this raise for you? How can the church proclaim and live 


this out more fully? 
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Notes 


! Dietrich Bonhoeffer, The Cost of Discipleship 
(New York: Macmillan Publishing Company, 
1959), pp. 53, 57. 


? There are other ways in which the truth and 
reality of justification can be lived and as- 
serted today apart from this doctrine. Fur- 
thermore, in some catechetical or worship 
contexts, insisting on the language of justifica- 
tion may cause more harm than good to the 
cause of the gospel. The doctrine of justifica- 
tion is better served and honored when it is 
regarded as a “rule” to guide Christian speech 
and action. As formulated from Paul onwards, 
it is a critical guide for understanding how 
the human condition, creation and God are re- 
lated. Justification insists that salvation not 
be understood as a badge, medal or prize, but 
as the gift and presence of the Holy Spirit in 
the person of the Son. 


3 This is one of the most important aspects of 
Luther’s rediscovery of justification. Theolo- 
gians often point to the historical data this 
contains, but forget the theological assertion 


that Luther sets forward. 


4 See Gerhard Forde, Justification by Faith: A 
Matter of Death and Life (Philadelphia: For- 
tress Press, 1982), p. 68. 


5 Cf. Wolfhart Pannenberg, Systematic Theol- 
ogy, vol. III (Grand Rapids, MI.: William B. 
Eerdmans, 1998), pp. 215f. He follows the 
Finnish Luther research interpretation, espe- 


cially by T. Mannermaa. 

5 See Forde, op. cit. (note 4), p. 73. 

7 Luther’s s understanding of baptism as the 
promise and realization of new creation 


clearly points in this direction. See Regin 


Prenter, Spiritus Creator: Luther’s Concept of 
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the Holy Spirit (Philadelphia: Muhlenberg 
Press, 1953), pp. 145-146. 


8 The Lutheran World Federation and The Ro- 
man Catholic Church, Joint Declaration on the 
Doctrine of Justification (Grand Rapids, ML.; 
Cambridge, UK: William B. Eerdmans, 2000), 
p. 42. 


? One should note that the whole study on 
justification was prompted by a previous 
study of the Commission on Theology di- 
rected by Vilmos Vajta, entitled “The Church 
and the Confessions: The Role of the Confes- 
sions in the Life and Doctrine of the Lutheran 
Churches.” The research questioned the rel- 
evance that the doctrine of justification had 
for the teaching and practice of the churches 
of the time. See Jens Holger Schjgrring, 
Prasanna Kumari, Normal A. Hjelm (eds.), 
From Federation to Communion: The History 
of the Lutheran World Federation (Minneapo- 
lis: Fortress Press, 1997), p. 377. 


10 Cf. Vitor Westhelle, “And the Walls Come 
Tumbling Down: Globalization and Fragmenta- 
tion in the LWF,” Dialog: A Journal of Theol- 
ogy 36/1 (Winter 1997). 


11 See Wolfgang Greive (ed.), Justification in 
the World’s Context, LWF Documentation 47 
(Geneva: The Lutheran World Federation, 
2000), p. 11. 


1? But it is also true that often the context 
may acquire a normative status of its own to 
which the doctrine of justification then is ac- 


commodated and sometimes violated. 


13 LW 27:227; WA 2:495. Luther shows a conti- 
nuity of this image as we can see in writings 
from 1516 through 1546. 
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14 See WA 56:272; “Martin Luther’s Lectures on 
Romans,” Wilhelm Pauck (ed.), Library of 
Christian Classics, vol. 15 (Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1961), p. 127. 


15 See Luther’s last sermon in Wittenberg on 
Romans 12:3 (January 17, 1546): “If Christ, 
the Samaritan, had not come, we should all 
have had to die. He it is who binds our 
wounds, carries us into the church and is 
now healing us. So we are now under the 


Physician’s care. The sin, it is true, is wholly 


forgiven, but it has not been wholly purged. If 
the Holy Spirit is not ruling men, they become 
corrupt again; but the Holy Spirit must 
cleanse the wounds daily. Therefore this life 
is a hospital; the sin has really been forgiven, 
but it has not yet been healed.” LW 51:373; WA 
51:124. 


16 Cf. Marcella Althaus-Reid, “The Divine Exo- 
dus of God: Involuntary Marginalized, Taking 
an Option for the Poor, or Truly Marginal?,” 
Concilium 2001/1, pp. 27-33. 
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B. Gods Healing Gift of 
Communion 





The communion we share as Lutherans is God's gift for the sake of 
the world. The healing power of prayer and the Eucharist transform 
us into a communion of love. Yet, within this communion of 
churches, there still are significant differences and wounds, related to 
significant historical struggles and political changes (e.g., the end of 
Communism or apartheid), generational and theological differences 
(e.g., who can be ordained}, ethnic or cultural identities and dispari- 
ties in size and finances. Where are forgiveness, healing and recon- 
ciliation especially needed in this communion? How can communica- 
tion support and build up the communion, for the sake of the world? 











A communion 


Since the Lutheran World Federation was established in 1947 it has undergone trans- 
formation in its self-understanding. This transformation has gone hand in hand with 
a confessional and spiritual bonding that has taken place among the member 
churches, as a result of their working together within the framework of LWF, and in 
relationship to the wider ecumenical developments. 
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To what extent have we, as a communion, experienced a healing process in the 
form of physical, theological and spiritual transformation during our life and work 
together? How does being a communion have the potential to bring healing to 
the churches, as well as to the world? From the perspective of our different 
constituencies, how do we understand healing in the first place? How does the 
theme of this Assembly challenge us to look into different dimensions of healing, 
some of which we may have neglected? (see the chapter on “The Church’ 
Ministry of Healing”) What possibilities do the concept and positive experience of 
being a communion of churches hold for the new challenges and problems we 
experience together? (see the chapter on “Transforming Economic Globalization”) 
In what other ways is communion proving to be a viable concept? On what new 


directions and implications of being a communion should the LWF focus? 


For many decades, the LWF under- 
stood itself as a free association of 
churches carefully respecting the au- 
tonomy and integrity of the member 
churches. The problem that surfaced 
was how to couch the free association 
concept in theological terms. Theological 
studies, along with the spiritual affinity 
and trust that developed over the years, 
led to a searching for a much more fo- 
cused self-definition. For many years, 
particularly during the 1980s, more spe- 
cific attention was given to whether the 
LWF was not something much more than 
a bureaucratic arm of the member 
churches, which “free association” im- 
plied. Did the LWF have a church charac- 
ter or not? If so, how and to what extent? 

It was in the context of this search 
that the theological concept of commun- 
ion emerged. Communion is not a new 
concept, but is a part of the biblical and 
confessional traditions of the church. 
The Apostle Paul, for one, uses its Greek 
original, Roinonia, thirteen times. It is 
also translated with other words, de- 
pending on the context.! 

What was new about the word “com- 
munion” was its use in the self-under- 
standing of the LWF. This generated theo- 
logical discussion and research in order to 
address the questions and issues at 
stake.? Communion implies pulpit and al- 
tar fellowship and mutual recognition of 


ministries, but in some places even this 
minimal understanding of what it means 
to be a communion is not practiced. Fur- 
thermore, communion must go deeper 
into other forms of sharing and solidarity. 

In seeking to define theologically and 
structurally the nature of unity sought in 
the bilateral confessional talks, the Faith 
and Order Commission of the WCC also 
explored the possibilities offered by the 
concept of communion. Communion was 
seen to be less ambiguous and with 
richer theological content than the over- 
used concept of unity, which can also be 
applied to the socio-political arena.’ It is 
within this wider ecumenical under- 
standing of communio that the LWF un- 
derstands itself as a communion. 

Even though the subject of commun- 
ion was discussed during the delibera- 
tions of the 1984 LWF Assembly in 
Budapest, the communion terminology 
was not adopted as a constitutional for- 
mula of self-understanding. It was not un- 
til the 1990 Curitiba Assembly that “free 
association” of churches was replaced 
with “communion” of churches in the 
LWF Constitution (para. II). This self-un- 
derstanding was further elaborated on 
in the Assembly Message with words 
such as “spiritual,” “sacramental,” “con- 
fessional,” “witnessing” and “serving.”* 

Since then, the practical meaning and 
full implications of being a communion 
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have continued to be debated. They 
were perceived and experienced differ- 
ently within the LWF constituency, and 
muted reservations have persisted, par- 
ticularly in some large churches of the 
North. After all these years of discussing 
the concept of communion, it is impor- 
tant that this Assembly clarify where we 
are today in understanding and living 
out what it means to be a communion. 

The title of this Village Group suggests 
that our life in communion is God’s healing 
gift. It is this not only in the sense that life 
in communion comes with the gift of salva- 
tion, but also because this old, biblical 
term has become a fresh means to help 
Lutheran churches understand who they 
are jointly and individually. 

The linkage between the concepts of 
communion and healing breaks new ground 
in the mainstream Lutheran tradition, in 
both theological and practical ways. While 
healing is a commonly used metaphor that 
points to the process of renewal, restoration 
and transformation, its basic literal meaning, 
particularly as found in the healing ministry 
of Jesus Christ, is also suggested by the 
overall theme of this Assembly. 


Healing in our 
experiences as a 
communion 


Participation of member 
churches in the LWF 


As a result of the constitutional amend- 
ments adopted at the Eighth Assembly, 
there has been a wider and deeper partici- 
pation of member churches in the various 
units of the LWF. The extent of this partici- 
pation does not usually depend on the 
size or location of the member churches, 
or on their financial contribution toward 
the operational budget of the LWF. As a re- 
sult, the LWF is no longer a benevolent 
Lutheran body dominated by European 
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and American churches of the North, and 
in which churches of the South are merely 
accommodated, if not tolerated. 

Furthermore, there is a growing sense 
of shared responsibility. The “business” of 
the LWF no longer takes place only in 
Geneva. Considerable investment and ef- 
forts have been made to develop and sup- 
port the regions which now share some of 
the responsibilities. The aim has been to 
bring the work of the LWF closer to the 
level and experience of its member 
churches. This has also resulted in the re- 
gions being the place where a lively and 
deepened sense of what it means to be a 
communion is especially manifest, for ex- 
ample, in Africa and Latin America. As one 
African church leader put it, “We have a 
real feeling of being a communion—know- 
ing each other and not just knowing 
churches abroad.” A foundation of com- 
munion relationships based on trust, 
rather than on material circumstances or 
church background, has been established. 
Continuing efforts needed in this area will 
be considered later. 


Discuss how this has, or has not, been your church's 
experience and perception. Do you agree with this 


assessment? 


Creative listening to one 
another 


This listening is taking place in the context 
of reports, applications for grants, delibera- 
tions on issues, sharing of insights and dif- 
fering viewpoints during various LWF fo- 
rums. Creative listening here means open- 
ing up and looking beyond oneself in order 
to hear all the concerns and cries of the 
other. It is more than an auditory exercise. 
Part of what a relationship of love in- 
volves—which is at the heart of commun- 
ion—is opening oneself up to others and to 
what is necessary in a given situation. This 
entails making oneself vulnerable, some- 
times to the point of experiencing and en- 
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during the pain of being criticized or seem- 
ingly ignored. We then become vulnerable 
without feeling threatened by others. 

At the relational level, this is what it 
means to take up one’s cross and to fol- 
low Jesus. What we need to hear does 
not always come in pleasant tones and 
substance. The imperative of listening 
exacts its dues. A relationship of mutual 
listening is based on the dynamics of 
love and trust, rather than on the as- 
sumption of trying to change the other. 

There is a sense in which listening is 
an active service of love. It goes beyond 
the passive openness of a listening ear. 
The deepest level of communication 
takes place in the life of communion, 
where the gap between speaker and 
hearer is bridged by the imperative of 
this mutual existence. In listening to one 
another in this manner, we grow together, 
minimizing our weaknesses and maximiz- 
ing our strengths. We ourselves experi- 
ence healing, and hopefully also become a 
more healing Lutheran communion. 


In what kinds of situations has this listening been especially 


important? Where is it especially needed in the Lutheran 


communion today? How can communication technologies 


and resources assist in this? 
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Sharing resources 
This is taking place through, 


e LWF programs: The level of sharing 
of resources in the form of the ex- 
change of persons, scholarship 
grants, development aid and theo- 
logical perspectives has been deep- 
ened. There has been an exchange of 
persons and ideas not only between 
churches of the North and South, 
but also between South and South 
and between North and North. 


e Bilateral programs of companion- 
ship and partnership: These are car- 


ried out through partnership and 
companionship programs of mem- 
ber churches. Ideally, the parties in- 
volved are free to negotiate the de- 
tails of how they will interact and co- 
operate. The programs cover a wide 
range of areas, such as development 
aid, joint projects, group visits and 
advocacy for justice and peace. 


e Volunteer programs: Persons vol- 
unteer to offer their services at no 
cost to another church for a spe- 
cific period or a particular project. 
For example, church-based teams 
under the auspices of organiza- 
tions such as Habitat for Humanity 
International, and in cooperation 
with the local church, have built 
simple, affordable houses in poor 
neighborhoods in partnership with 
those in need of adequate shelter. 
In one case, they have built and 
helped staff a whole university. 


e Leadership summits: There have 
also been bilateral and multilateral 
leadership summits wherein bish- 
ops/presidents and other leaders 
(including women and youth) of 
member churches exchange expe- 
riences garnered from their sphere 
of service. Through them, leaders 
have learned that what they, for 
example, think are unique prob- 
lems in their particular church are 
actually problems that transcend 
particular contexts and may be 
rooted in human nature. 


As helpful as these bilateral 
relationships are, do they sometimes 
operate in ways that are paternalistic 
or work at cross purposes with the 
multilateral relationships of the 
communion? If so, how can this be 
changed? 
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New experiences of 
worship life 


Within the communion, there has been a 
considerable exchange of liturgical and 
musical traditions and resources. Liturgi- 
cal renewal has been experienced among 
many member churches, and in recent 
decades, a rediscovery of worship as the 
power engine of life in communion.® 

It now is common among many 
churches to celebrate the sacrament of 
Holy Communion every Sunday and in 
some, even during the week. The sacra- 
mental aspects and impact of worship 
are more deeply appreciated and cel- 
ebrated. In, with and under the liturgical 
acts of prayer, singing and bodily ges- 
tures, people have experienced what it 
means to be one, and to be together with 
one another in the Lord, across linguistic 
and cultural barriers. The visible, human 
and corporate act of worship provides 
the setting for God’s healing presence. 

The ecumenical charismatic move- 
ment has also affected the Lutheran 
churches. In the context of worship, 
some churches have experienced mani- 
festations of the spiritual gifts of power- 
ful preaching, teaching and the physical 
healing of diseases. Usually this is ac- 
companied by large numbers of people 
attending Sunday and other services, 
since the worship service is viewed as 
mediating the experience of healing.’ 

The Lutheran sense that the sermon 
is the central point of worship should 
also be understood to mean that through 
proclamation, God’s active Word breaks 
through and permeates all parts of wor- 
ship, whether through words, silence or 
the simple, bodily language of liturgical 
gestures. Where two or three are gath- 
ered in the Lord’s Name, God is at work 
through them to plan and to bring to ef- 
fect what is pleasing to God (Mt 18:20; 
Phil 2:13). This happens not only during 
the sermon or homily. The whole service 
becomes the drama and the environment 
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of the healing activity of God’s Word 
among God’s people. 

Although Lutheran theology emphasizes 
the Word, we must be aware of the danger 
of considering words as the sole medium 
through which we interact with God. This 
can result in an idolatry of words. As Eliza- 
beth Templeton reminds us, when words 
get in the way of people’s silent encounter 
with God in worship, they can become de- 
monic. Sharing with those who cannot hear 
or speak the experience of the presence of 
God in worship is part of inclusive worship.’ 
Therefore, we must learn to be open to this 
further dimension of worship, which lies be- 
yond the cacophony of words, and wherein 
we become truly “lost in wonder, love and 
praise.” 

Worship furthermore provides the 
theological underpinnings and social 
framework for serving and healing the 
world. That happens when worship is al- 
lowed to remind us of those who are not 
there, but who should be there, namely 
the rest of the world. 


How has your worship life been enriched or renewed 
through the sharing of liturgical resources or practices 


from other churches? 


Communion as a means 
for healing the world 


Through service in the world: Through 
financial grants and seconded personnel, 
member churches, particularly those in 
the South, have been able to create social 
service infrastructures. This has resulted 
in establishing and developing various 
kinds of diaconal work within the territo- 
ries of these churches. This work helps 
to alleviate hunger, pain and suffering 
among people. Scholarships and training 
programs help in developing human re- 
sources for continuing work in this area. 


Through international diaconia: The 
LWF witnesses through service in situa- 
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tions of disaster and need throughout 
the world, offering a healing presence to 
individuals, communities and nations. 
With a commitment to contribute to- 
ward making the world more just and 
peaceful, the LWF offers support to refu- 
gee populations and internally displaced 
persons, empowerment to local commu- 
nities to claim their rights, programs for 
healing and reconciliation in post-conflict 
situations and public policy advocacy. 


Through the church’s prophetic minis- 
try: In addition to diaconal service, the 
prophetic ministry of the church has 
been one of the most effective means of 
addressing and transforming the world. 
Based on the mandate of the Word of 
God as well as ongoing analyses of situa- 
tions today, the LWF and its member 
churches have drawn attention to spe- 
cific situations of injustice, oppression 
and conflict in society and, at the same 
time, challenged governments and other 
institutions to adopt humane policies and 


practices consistent with norms of jus- 
tice and peacemaking. 

This prophetic ministry is increas- 
ingly viewed not as separate from but as 
an important aspect of the church’s 
more traditional diaconal work. This link- 
age, which needs to be encouraged 
throughout the LWF constituency, was 
the focus of the 2002 global consultation 
on diaconia, “Prophetic Diaconia: For the 
Healing of the World.” 


Through supporting local communities 
to claim their rights: Advocacy is the 
right and responsibility of all communities 
as they claim their rights to build sustain- 
able lives for themselves and their chil- 
dren. Within the LWF communion, mem- 
ber churches, on their own and with oth- 
ers, seek to support communities in these 
efforts. This involves, for example, assist- 
ing local women’s groups to gain economic 
independence, empowering rural commu- 
nities to claim their rights to water and 
land, building the capacity of workers to 
negotiate for fair labor conditions and as- 
sisting refugees who seek justice. In all 
these ways, the inherent dignity of all per- 
sons is recognized as people become en- 
gaged in building their lives and futures. 


Through solidarity or advocacy groups: 
When political activists are silenced and im- 
prisoned, the voice of church groups keeps 
the liberation fires burning. For example, 
solidarity and advocacy groups, which 
sprung up in European and North Ameri- 
can Lutheran churches during the struggle 
for liberation in Southern Africa, served to 
heal the world. They did this by mobilizing 
the whole church and the international 
community to focus on specific moral is- 
sues, thereby globalizing the problems of 
injustice and oppression. Similar efforts 
since then have focused on the Dalits in In- 
dia and Palestinians in the Middle East. 

The advocacy groups have made and 
continue to make a tremendous contribu- 
tion, not only in inspiring hope among the 
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Without such a prophetic ministry of the church, for example, it would have taken longer for 


countries like South Africa and Namibia to be liberated. This was particularly important because 


the apartheid government had silenced and imprisoned political activists, forcing many of them 


into exile. Thus, for many decades, the church was the only institution that establisned a heal- 


ing presence by speaking on behalf of the people and advocating the causes they espoused. 


More recent examples where the LWF has been very involved are international campaigns to 


ban landmines and to cancel external debts of highly indebted countries. 





oppressed in far-away countries, but also 
in lobbying and urging national govern- 
ments to adopt progressive and liberating 
policies. In addition to lobbying govern- 
ments, some communities have been mo- 
bilized to boycott the products of coun- 
tries with oppressive regimes, and indi- 
viduals encouraged to withdraw their in- 
vestments from companies operating in or 
dealing with countries with those regimes. 
Financial resources generated by these 
groups and their churches have helped 
pay for the legal costs of those charged 
for political activity and for the support of 
the dependants of political prisoners. 


cluding those leading to real tensions. 
We often experience the reality of this 
during meetings such as an Assembly. 

Diversity can divide when its re- 
sources are used for self-serving ends. 
This happens, for example, when contro- 
versial, local issues are internationalized 
and introduced on the global agenda with- 
out the exercise of necessary pastoral sen- 
sitivity. We face a similar danger when con- 
gregations introduce radical practices out 
of context with the broad consensus of 
the member church. Under those circum- 
stances, diversity can plant seeds of anar- 
chy within the local communion. 


What are the critical situations in the world where these 
solidarity, advocacy and related strategies are especially 
needed? How should they be developed and mobilized 


Healing in the face of 
new challenges to the 


Lutheran communion 
Communion and diversity 


The coexistence of the quest for 
Lutheran unity through the concept of 
communion, and the historical phenom- 
enon of territorial and national churches 
is both an asset and a problem. National 
and cultural diversity within the 
Lutheran family has been an occasion 
for mutual enrichment. Churches can 
gain and learn much from one another. 
Diversity can heal or divide the com- 
munion. It heals by making available a 
variety of resources and experiences as 
a means of expressing the love we share. 
The test of the authenticity of a com- 
munion is when it is able to manifest it- 
self under circumstances of diversity, in- 
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within the communion? 


There is another side of the coin. In 
the interest of promoting and imple- 
menting new practices, arising from new 
theological insights, the communion may 
commit the sin of impatience at the glo- 
bal level. It can do this by taking collec- 
tive steps, calculated to punish a mem- 
ber church for failing or being too slow 
to implement certain practices. 

Authentic diversity always serves the 
interest of the communion. The solution 
lies in keeping a healthy balance between 
unity and diversity. It was the intention of 
Article VII of the Augsburg Confession to 
enunciate the principle of balance be- 
tween unity and diversity. According to 
this Article, diversity is permissible as 
long as there is agreement concerning 
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“the preaching of the gospel and the ad- 
ministration of sacraments.” This served 
the Lutheran family well particularly at a 
time when internal Lutheran unity around 
the question of justification was the main 
issue at stake. But what about now? 


Do you agree with this analysis? What are some specific 


examples of where this has or might occur? How can 


pastoral sensitivity be balanced with prophetic critique? 
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Communion and the crisis 
of norms 


In our times, the list of theological and 
ethical issues crying out for consider- 
ation, deliberation and consensus is in- 
creasing. The social, cultural, economic 
and political environment in which many 
member churches of the LWF minister, 
has undergone rapid changes. As a re- 
sult, churches face new problems and 
challenges, which call for new solutions 
and answers. At the same time, the un- 
derstanding of the authority and mean- 
ing of Scripture has also undergone 
methodological, ideological and concep- 
tual transformation, depending on where 
you are within the LWF’s constituency. 
The Constitution acknowledges the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments 
“to be the only source and norm of its doc- 
trine, life and service” (para. II). However, 
what was previously considered self-evi- 
dent in Scripture is, in the case of some 
specific issues, no longer understood that 
way. In other words, the normative charac- 
ter of Scripture as it relates to concrete is- 
sues, is no longer transparent and self-evi- 
dent. A greater diversity in Scripture itself 
is now increasingly acknowledged. Consid- 
eration must also be given to such matters 
as cultural contexts then and now, how we 
understand and analyze the question at 
stake, the role of reason, experience and 
other factors. The consequence is that to- 
day there is bound to be a variety of ways 
of looking at many social and moral issues. 


For a world communion such as the 
LWF, this may create a variety of answers 
to the same moral or ecclesial question. 
Two current examples are how we under- 
stand family, gender and sexuality from a 
Christian perspective (see the chapter on 
“Justice and Healing in Families”) and who 
can be ordained. For a communion to re- 
main a communion there must be a store of 
shared spiritual and moral values. But, how 
much is necessary? Where there is a per- 
ceived dispute over values and principles, 
processes are needed for deliberating and 
arbitrating the dispute. The communion 
needs some shared norms that safeguard 
its integrity. There are actual or potential 
splits already within the communion due 
perhaps in part to a weakening of previ- 
ously undisputed normative principles. 


Church splits within the 
communion 


Recent years have seen divisive disputes 
within and among LWF member churches. 
Significant efforts have been made, by 
LWF staff as well as by other member 
churches, to resolve these disputes. How- 
ever, when churches feel they lack norma- 
tive, spiritual and moral principles of arbi- 
tration, they take their disputes to secular 
courts. When a mutually accepted out- 
come is not reached through court action, 
a schism may result. The part of the 
church that has broken away then applies 
for LWF membership, which often is ac- 
cepted. These are disturbing trends. 
When the LWF understood itself as 
“a free association of churches,” this did 
not create as much of a problem as it 
does now when the LWF understands it- 
self in spiritual and theological terms, as 
a communion of churches. A communion 


What should be done in these 


situations? What role should the LWF 
and member churches play? 
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Do you agree with this assessment? Are common ethical norms required to keep 


the communion together? How would these be arrived at, and what authorita- 


tive weight would they carry within the communion? How much diversity is 


possible, on theological grounds? What further attention should the Department 


for Theology and Studies be giving to these matters? (see the Six Year Report} 


of churches should not mean a commun- 
ion of splitting churches. 


Communion and the unequal 
distribution of resources 


We cannot expect an equal distribution 
of financial and other resources. There 
are bound to be differences. Yet, the 
huge discrepancies within the commun- 
ion have an historical background and 
are largely due to policies and practices 
of international financial institutions to- 
day. They follow a North/South pattern 
illustrated by the fact that many coun- 
tries in the South owe countries in the 
North significant debts. 

There are difficulties in living out com- 
munion in relation to money and power. 
In the LWF the problem is that most of 
the material resources to help churches 
in the South come from the North. These 
discrepancies are not only tied to global 
politics and economics, but threaten the 
spiritual life of what it means to be a com- 
munion. This is especially the case if we 
take Luther’s understanding seriously, 
namely, that through the communion “we 
are changed into one another and are 
made into a community by love.”® 


The sharing of spiritual and material gifts, 
which is implicit in communion, cannot 
be isolated from examining the causes of 
inequities in wealth and joining with oth- 


ers to change such.’ 


This is especially urgent amid today’s re- 
ality of economic globalization, which we 
as a communion must continue to ad- 
dress. (See the chapter on “Transform- 
ing Economic Globalization”) 
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Some new directions to 
consider 


e Promoting spirituality: There is a 
general decline in spirituality in 
many member churches. The way 
this phenomenon manifests itself 
differs from church to church, and 
from culture to culture. Generally, it 
may mean having a materialistic atti- 
tude to life, lack of prayer life, having 
a vague knowledge of the Word of 
God and a decline in other spiritual 
practices. In addition to the study 
and resources that the Office for 
Worship and Congregational Life has 
recently published, there is a need 
to consider new ways of promoting 
spiritual life in community, such as 


— forming prayer groups during 
and continuing after the As- 
sembly, 


— developing an LWF cycle of 
prayers for use by member 
churches, 


— having occasional healing ser- 
vices, such as those that are a 
part of the Assembly worship. 


e Sharing stories of how commun- 
ion is being experienced and 
lived out: The Lutheran constitu- 
ency is very rich and diverse. Of- 
ten, what is happening in one 


From your perspective, what tensions and problems do 
these disparities in financial resources raise within the 
communion? How should these be addressed? 
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place is not known in another. 
There is a need to promote fo- 
rums for sharing simple stories 
about experiencing communion 
and life in general. This should be 
done in ways that recognize that 
not all churches have access to 
modern tools of communication. 


e Use biblical models for pooling 
resources: One of the striking fea- 
tures of the Early Church was that 
the newly established churches 
founded by Paul were actually 
helping the mother church in 


What additional ideas do you have for how the communion 


and its witness in the world can be strengthened? 
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C. Healing Divisions Within 
the One Church 








Gods Spirit is actively healing the Church. Although considerable 
progress has been made in ecumenical relations in recent years, the 
healing of old divisions must continue. How do we draw upon the 
meaning and power of the sacraments for Christian unity? New 
questions have arisen about the profile, identity and role of 
Lutherans in these ecumenical relations. New challenges also arise 
from Christians with whom we have not been in dialogue. How is 
the LWF involved and how might it be involved in new ecumenical 
pursuits? What are the difficult matters that must be addressed? To- 
ward what ends? 


Life is a journey. Images of journeys abound in the Bible, from the Exodus to the itin- 
erant ministry of Jesus to Paul’s missionary trips. Images of a journey evoke experi- 
ences and impressions that outline important truths about life. They portray a dy- 
namic, changing picture of a horizon that provides glimpses of new possibilities. 

The Church also is on a journey, not frozen in time, but moving from familiar 
landscapes to unknown ones, changing in order to remain faithful. Traveling this 
journey is difficult without maps, which help direct us into unfamiliar territories we 
may already have anticipated in our imaginations. 
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Church unity and 
diversity 


When we confess in the Creed that we be- 
lieve in “one, holy, catholic and apostolic 
Church,” we are rehearsing the map that 
has been handed down to us. It does not 
show details, just a path for exploring 
what it means to be church. In this jour- 
ney we come across other roads, travel- 
ers, histories—all of which have em- 
barked on the same journey. We meet be- 
cause the map is not our doing, but God’s. 

The guide for our lives as Christians 
is grounded in the holy, unifying pres- 
ence of God in Jesus Christ revealed to 
us by the Holy Spirit. Lutheran and 
other churches have emphasized that 
the church partakes in God’s own life 
whose innermost reality is love, com- 
munion. Through God’s Word of healing 
reconciliation and sharing God’s very life 
through the sacraments, God draws 
people into this communion or koinonia. 


Discuss how this has occurred in ecumenical dialogues 


in which you or your church have participated. Which 


dialogues have been especially important for your 


church? (Refer to the section on Ecumenical Affairs in 


the Six Year Report) 
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The Holy Spirit flowing to our hearts 
and bodies makes us long for what is not 
yet fully realized—the healing of the 
many divisions still fracturing the one 
Church. We cannot enjoy this wholeness 
if our divisions are not healed. This is 
why the unity of the Church is so cru- 
cial, for it corresponds to the unifying 
love of God for all that God has created. 

The LWF is deeply committed to pur- 
suing the unity of the Church. Our faith 
tells us that the unity of the Church is 
one of the marks that we have to look 
for, because this is the direction toward 
which the Spirit blows and points. Out 
of many the Spirit makes us one, inviting 


and guiding us into this unity. Our corre- 
sponding task is to unfold the meaning 
and the forms of this unity that we 
share in the triune God. The Spirit that 
stirs up belief also heals our divisions. 

Ecumenical dialogues are one of the 
important ways through which the heal- 
ing gift of the Spirit is realized. Through 
them we are able to see with different 
eyes the many barriers of separation 
that have been erected between our 
churches and traditions. Yet, we also re- 
alize how much we share on account of 
our faith in Christ and the communion in 
the Holy Spirit. The ecumenical dia- 
logues are not only human political nego- 
tiations, but real developments in our 
commitment to witness to the Spirit 
which the Father through the Son pours 
out on the Church. They are signposts 
on a journey during which we ourselves 
may need to change, as we recognize 
with new eyes our fellow travelers who 
seek the same destiny. 

God showers the Church with many 
gifts, disclosing the wholeness that God 
promises for creation The Spirit creates 
unity not in spite of but through the rec- 
ognition and reconciliation of diversity. 
Diverse charisms are signs of the pres- 
ence of the Spirit. In short, we find a 
unity in plurality, or a unity through di- 
versity. This diversity can become a to- 
ken of discord if each claims to be an ex- 
clusive or the most central manifestation 
of the Spirit. The gifts are many, but to 
be charisms, genuine fruits of the Spirit, 
they need to be placed in service of the 
whole body. Paul reminds us that the 
spiritual gifts are meant for the edifica- 
tion of the body, for the whole commu- 
nity of faith (1 Cor 14). 

The Christian church is a diverse re- 
ality precisely because it is a creature of 
the Spirit. Creating unity out of diversity 
seems to be the modus operandi of our 
God. There is no plan of God which ex- 
cludes this diversity, whether in the 
world at large or in the church. Dictator- 
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ship or authoritarian regimes are not 
consistent with God’s purposes. The 
wholeness to which the church wit- 
nesses is lived out in the mutual recogni- 
tion of these different gifts, as well as in 
a common commitment to mission. 

When human sin transforms the rich- 
ness of diversity into hostile, exclusive 
and fighting groups, an essential aspect 
of God’s work is breached (1 Cor 3). 
This pain in the church is also God’s 
pain. The Spirit aches and yearns for the 
unity of all creatures. It is a Spirit of 
unity and fellowship, and therefore also 
a Spirit of reconciliation, of networking, 
of bridging spheres that are often sepa- 
rated or alienated. Church divisions, no 
matter how historically justifiable they 
have been, are certainly a “skandalon” to 
the work of the Spirit. 


Discuss some examples of where 
these painful kinds of divisions exist. 
How have, or should they have 
been dealt with? 


Encounter, dialogue, recognition and 
fellowship are in and of themselves im- 
portant aspects of the church’s ecu- 
menical journey. They also are important 
for the witness and mission of the 
church in the world. Commitment to 
Christian unity is intimately related to 
our commitment to being a communion 
in a divided world. Furthermore, the 
unity of the churches may be a crucial 
step toward overcoming other forms of 
human division. Through their ecumeni- 
cal engagements, many Lutheran 
churches have experienced a renewal in 
their vision and mission in the world. 

For these reasons, it is unfortunate 
when the church’s prophetic role of wit- 
nessing to the healing and wholeness that 
God promises is weakened by tension and 
strife over the church’s ecumenical en- 
gagements. This sometimes occurs in rela- 
tions between churches, but also within a 
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church, for example, over understandings 
of ministry or positions on ethical issues. 
Faithfulness to the Spirit who unites may 
on occasion result in new divisions. In the 
face of these possible difficulties, we trust 
in a God for whom encounter, dialogue, 
recognition and fellowship are essential di- 
mensions of God’s intentions for creation. 


Discuss examples of how churches together have 


addressed divisions in society. 


Healing through 
ecumenical engagements 


The oneness of the Church precedes our 
quest for visible unity. As churches living 
in history, with various creaturely limita- 
tions, we may be unable to move quickly 
to visible and full unity. Yet there are mile- 
stones on our churches’ ecumenical jour- 
ney that indicate different levels of ap- 
proach, conversation and fellowship with 
other churches. For instance, some of our 
churches have begun this journey by co- 
operating with other Christian bodies on 
certain social, economic and cultural is- 
sues, or by forming regional or national 
conciliar bodies. This occurs with a sense 
that the healing of life in society is closely 
interwoven with the healing of church di- 
visions. Christian praxis in society— 
through diaconal work or by forging com- 
mon responses to hunger, war and disas- 
ter—has and still is a critical dimension of 
the churches’ ecumenical endeavors. 
Churches have also formally engaged 
in bilateral and multilateral dialogues on 
doctrine and church practices. Here ways 
are sought to reach consensus about the 
apostolic faith we confess. Often, the aim 
is to build on mutual recognition of bap- 
tism, and to move toward eucharistic 
sharing and mutual recognition of minis- 
tries, so that the common mission in the 
world may become more credible and ef- 
fective. Drawing on a past of fellowship 
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and collaboration, some churches have 
moved into a visible unity where eucharis- 
tic sharing and mutual recognition and in- 
terchangeability of ministries occur. These 
represent different dimensions in ecu- 
menical engagement and should be seen 
as complementary; the realization of one 
dimension leads to another. 


How is your church engaged in dialogues with other 
churches? What have been the important breakthroughs 
in international dialogues? How should these be pursued 
further? 


Dialogues and other ecumenical en- 
gagements have presupposed and 
shown different understandings of unity. 
They have developed out of the needs in 
particular contexts, and with a view to 
resolving particular difficulties or safe- 
guarding certain values and understand- 
ings. Our sense of what needs to be 
healed depends on what understanding 
of unity we advocate. 

Churches of the Lutheran commun- 
ion, for example, have highlighted “rec- 
onciled diversity.” As the 1977 LWF As- 
sembly stated: 


this position encourages an understand- 
ing of unity which allows rooms for the 
diversity of confessional traditions and 
the existence of communities to foster 


these traditions.! 


Reconciled diversity was never meant as 
a static model, simply accepting all exist- 
ing differences, nor is it a sanctioning of 
the confessional status quo, as though 
characteristics and differences are eter- 
nal, unchangeable essences. Reconciled 
diversity is an interpretation of the na- 
ture of the Church and its unity stem- 
ming from the biblical understandings of 
the person and work of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Reconciliation is a dimension of 
the gift of salvation that the Spirit makes 
available to us. Its unfolding belongs to 
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the life of discipleship. Emphasizing rec- 
onciled diversity does not stand in the 
way of considering institutional aspects 
of the visible unity of the Church. But, it 
takes seriously that diversity is inherent 
in human life, and all of creation. Diver- 
sity is reconciled when it is accepted as 
in principle legitimate, when claims and 
actions that are destructive for human 
fellowship are appropriately dealt with 
and when differences are not only toler- 
ated, but also appreciated on account of 
God’s grace. In the ecumenical context, 
reconciled diversity upholds the value 
of differences as an integral aspect of 
the testimony of the New Testament re- 
garding the church and the work of the 
Holy Spirit. 

Models with different emphases, 
such as conciliar fellowship and 
koinonia, also play important roles in 
furthering Christian unity. They are also 
biblically grounded, and address unity 
and diversity. Koinonia, which has been 
predominant in ecumenical discussions 
of the World Council of Churches in re- 
cent years, is basic to the ecclesiology of 
communion in the LWF. The quest is for 
the full, visible unity of churches at lo- 
cal, regional and global levels. 

There is broad agreement that the 
unity to which we are called is marked by 


e acommon confession of the apos- 
tolic faith, 


e a common sacramental life en- 
tered through one baptism and 
celebrated together in the eucha- 
ristic fellowship, 


e a common life in which members 
and ministries are mutually recog- 
nized and reconciled, and 


e acommon mission witnessing to all 
people through the gospel of 
God’s grace and serving the whole 
of creation.’ 
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Considerable ecumenical progress has 
been made in these areas in recent years, 
leading to structural forms of church fel- 
lowship. Several LWF member churches 
in Europe and North America have en- 
tered formal ecumenical agreements at 
the regional level with Anglican and/or 
Reformed churches. Anglican-Lutheran 
dialogues in Africa, Asian and Latin 
America are also an encouraging sign of 
commitment to Christian unity through 
forms of shared life, often taking into con- 
sideration the particular social challenges 
the churches face. In Europe, Lutherans 
and Methodists have achieved significant 
forms of church fellowship in several 
countries. In the coming years, there is 
likely to be a further development of re- 
gional agreements. A continuing internal 
LWF agenda is to clarify the ecumenical 
profile of Lutheran churches that simul- 
taneously relate to churches of both epis- 
copal and non-episcopal traditions. 

The visible unity of the Church is 
also promoted through continued inter- 
national dialogues, which the LWF par- 
ticipates in as a worldwide communion. 
These enable member churches to act 
together as one global ecumenical part- 
ner. Important progress is being made in 
dialogues with the Anglican Communion, 
the Orthodox Churches, the Roman 
Catholic Church and the World Alliance 
of Reformed Churches. 


What are the questions and 
relationships that ecumenical work of 
the LWF should especially give 
attention to in the future? 


Healing within the 
Lutheran communion 


Our dialogues with other Christians 
bring joy, renewed enthusiasm and high 
hopes. To walk the pathway of the rec- 
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onciling gift of the Holy Spirit, however, 
also involves frustration, disappoint- 
ment and disagreement. In these dia- 
logues, we learn that our partners may 
have expectations, understandings and 
goals different from our own. It is impor- 
tant to discover and understand these 
differences, so that we can adjust and re- 
direct the goals we set for ourselves and 
for others. This is an inescapable dimen- 
sion of “reconciled diversity.” 

On other occasions, however, our ecu- 
menical progress or stalemate may evoke 
sharp disagreements within and among 
the Lutheran churches themselves, and 
differences in how Lutherans understand 
their role in the ecumenical movement. 
What is considered a “gift” by some is 
considered a “Trojan horse” by others; 
what is a reasonable compromise to 
some is seen by others as a betrayal of 
the Lutheran confessional tradition. 


Discuss some examples of where these kinds of differences 


have emerged. How should they be dealt with? 


These disagreements can spark a 
necessary and lively debate around the 
issues at stake in Lutheran interpreta- 
tions of Christian unity (with special ref- 
erence to Article VII of the Augsburg 
Confession). This comes to the fore 
when we face the conditions for Chris- 
tian unity that are set forth by other 
Christians with whom we are in dialogue. 
Are these compatible with the interpre- 
tation of the gospel that the Lutheran 
Confessions uphold? The Lutheran con- 
fessional writings do not fully develop a 
Lutheran doctrine of the Church. The 
implicit ecclesiological concept assumes 
as its living context the rich complexity 
of practices traditionally associated with 
the sixteenth-century Western church.’ 
What is clearly spelled out is that the 
church’s sole grounding is in the justify- 
ing Word, which is “the true treasure of 
the Church.” For some, this is enough 
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for Christian unity; for others, this ne- 
glects other matters essential for the 
sake of this treasure. 


How have these other factors played a significant role in 


ecumenical discussions you have experienced? 
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Among Lutheran theologians this has 
generated a renewed interest in the dif- 
ferent possibilities of interpreting the 
confessional notions of agreement and 
consensus (consentire). There is a sense 
that former interpretations have exces- 
sively stressed that the agreement has 
to be reached at all levels of Christian 
doctrine, which made it all but impos- 
sible to agree with Christian churches 
other than those which uphold the 
Augsburg Confession. However, “doc- 
trine” in the original Lutheran under- 
standing involved something different 
from rigid doctrinal formulas. Although 
the Lutheran reformers never denied 
that the faith of the Church can be for- 
mulated in authoritative language, they 
strongly emphasized that the meaning 
of doctrine unfolds in proclamation, 
through Word and sacraments, and in 
relation to the rest of life. “Doctrine” is 
inseparably related to the living core of 
the gospel, namely, the grace of God that 
justifies the sinner for Christ’s sake. It is 
the justifying and healing presence of 
God among the assembly of believers 
that constitutes the ground for the 
Church and its unity. 

Ecumenical agreement and dissent is 
not only a matter of purely confessional 
or doctrinal issues. For every church 
and tradition there is a certain “ethos” 
that is expressed together with its faith, 
in both explicit and implicit ways. This 
can be observed on topics such as the 
authority to interpret Scripture, forms 
of church discipline and oversight, litur- 
gical expressions, gender language and 
the church’s moral teachings. From a 
Lutheran point of view, none of these 


should become conditions for church 
unity. In the search for visible church 
unity, it is essential to clarify the rela- 
tionship between the unifying gospel 
and the wider issues churches face. 

Perspectives and insights from the 
social sciences can provide indispens- 
able assistance for understanding and 
clarifying other factors in society that af- 
fect ecumenical relations, dialogues and 
their reception. We should encourage 
the insights from a wider spectrum of 
disciplines and voices than those in- 
volved previously. 


New challenges and 
avenues for Christian 
unity 


The ways in which dialogues are con- 
ducted and the decision as to who partici- 
pates are strategic matters when speaking 
about the unity of the Church. The diver- 
sity ascribed to the gifts of the Spirit 
among the churches can also be applied 
to how ecumenical issues are approached 
and by whom. Diverse experiences and 
approaches need to be recognized and 
represented in ecumenical dialogues. Pri- 
orities and institutional forms are integral 
aspects of the ecumenical landscape. 


In your church, who participates in 
the ecumenical dialogues / 
encounters? Do you feel that a 
sufficient diversity of voices and areas 
of expertise are represented? 


Questions such as the following are 
sometimes raised: Should ecumenical 
dialogues primarily be a matter for ex- 
perts who discuss and develop docu- 
ments? Or, should they also be practical 
ways of recognizing and understanding 
better those who are different from us? 
Are dialogues more theory or practice? 
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What, if anything, needs to be proposed about the assumptions, 


methodologies and participants in LW/F-related ecumenical dialogues? 


This, however, is a false dichotomy. 
Ecumenical relationships move in comple- 
mentary ways. The documents resulting 
from dialogues call for certain practical, 
visible results for the unity of the Church. 
But, what results are being sought, and 
who determines such? How can the con- 
cerns of different regions of the world be 
balanced in determining how the Lutheran 
communion is represented? Experience 
shows that persons representing the 
North, and who speak German or English, 
tend to have an “upper hand” in many 
ecumenical contexts where Lutherans are 
involved. How can this be counteracted? 
These are important opportunities for in- 
corporating different experiences and 
challenges in the ecumenical field. 

It is key that those who officially rep- 
resent the churches remain at all times 
faithful to the gospel and sensitive to 
the experiences and demands of the be- 
lievers whom they represent. In this 
sense, greater attention should also be 
given to the “groundwork” that has al- 
ready been laid by the multitude of 
those brothers and sisters who, in their 
daily lives, further the coming together 
of different traditions—through friend- 
ships, marriage, families, work and com- 
munity activities. 

In paying more attention to these re- 
lationships between Christians, new ecu- 
menical “demands” confront the 
churches. One of these is the intense 
yearning to share together in the Eucha- 
rist. Many times, ordinary lay persons 
legitimately question the slowness of 
church leaders to solve matters impor- 
tant to their religious sensitivities. In- 
deed, it is painful for couples, friends 


and families who share so much in life to 
be unable officially to partake of the 
same table of the Lord. It therefore be- 
comes even more urgent to grasp anew 
the healing gift of the Spirit, not only 
through words in documents, but as a 
reality in our daily lives. 

For many of our churches, different 
forms of diaconal ministry—including re- 
lief and development work, socio-politi- 
cal advocacy, defense of human and en- 
vironmental rights—have long been in- 
roads to further joint ecumenical com- 
mitment. Many congregations of various 
denominations work cooperatively in lo- 
cal communities; national councils of 
churches (many of them including the 
Roman Catholic Church) take active 
roles in speaking out publicly on a range 
of issues. Internationally, the Lutheran 
contribution to ecumenical advocacy 
has been a priority for many years, in- 
cluding now with work on HIV/AIDS. In 
recent years, the challenges of economic 
globalization as well as the common peril 
of ecological destruction have proven to 
be fertile ground for a renewed ecumeni- 
cal cooperation that transcends confes- 
sional theological walls. These relation- 
ships, based on a shared vision and 
practical experience, are an important 
expression of our ecumenical commit- 
ment, and a significant foundation on 
which to build other ecumenical initia- 
tives in the search for unity. 

While the lack of a deeper theological 
dialogue can lead to a weakening of ecu- 
menical commitment once the “practical” 
concern fades, it is also true that the ecu- 
menical commitment becomes a more 
“real” and enduring matter when pre- 


What more should the LWF be saying or doing on the question of eucharistic sharing 


with those churches with which we are not yet in full communion? 
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ceded by different experiences of prac- 


tices, collaboration and dialogue. In any 
case, it is crucial that theological conversa- 
tion not only follow commitment after the 
fact, but that it be an integral dimension 
continually accompanying this praxis. The 
churches’ praxis colors and conditions 
the theological issues deemed necessary 
and relevant, as well as the partners in dia- 
logue and encounter. It is crucial that inter- 
national dialogues respect the different 
methodologies and experiences, which 
must be balanced by the more traditional, 
academic methodology. 

This becomes especially important if 
our ecumenical work is to relate to 
churches of the whole communion. For ex- 
ample, the fact that many churches in the 
South have had practical experiences of 
ecumenical engagement with new partners 
has given this engagement special charac- 





teristics. The most conspicuous history, 
tradition and advances in the unity of the 
Church have been among churches in the 
North. Their contexts have provided the 
main methodologies of dialogue, which 
generates a language and certain codes 
that reflect both a richness and a defi- 
ciency. The richness shows the depth and 
the new insights that ecumenical dialogue 
can bring to the partners in the conversa- 
tion, both regarding one’s own and the 
other’s tradition. The deficiency is that 
this method and language may be quite 
valuable for certain regions and agendas, 
but not necessarily for all. 

Churches in the South have to some 
extent assimilated this methodology and 
appreciate the resulting theological and 
ecclesiological resources. Furthermore, in 
many cases they have been enriched by 
the local and regional bilateral dialogues 
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carried forth by these churches. However, 
this tradition of ecumenical engagement is 
quite foreign to many of the new churches 
and movements that have sprung up es- 
pecially in the South—and with whom 
many Lutheran churches are beginning to 
engage ecumenically. For many of these 
newer churches, the experience of the 
anointing by the Spirit and lack of a confes- 
sional tradition are their identifying 
“marks.” For them, these marks become a 
condition for Christian unity, similar to 
how the gospel and the sacraments are 
the important marks for Lutherans, or for 
others, the historical episcopate. These 
new marks can also become new forms of 
a non-inclusive spirit or a fundamentalism. 
But, the reality is that these churches and 
movements, which are among the fastest 
growing throughout the world, present a 
wide range and variety of practices and 
concepts that challenge how we have pur- 
sued ecumenical work in the past. 


What challenges for ecumenical 
work do new churches and 
movements like these pose in your 
situation? What should be done? 
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We are at a crossroads: a traditional 
understanding of ecumenism is blend- 
ing with new perspectives and chal- 
lenges. Lutherans may remain indiffer- 
ent to this, smugly resting on our con- 
fessional history or the prestige 
achieved by our present dialogues. Or, 
we can face this as a new ecumenical 
challenge of truly global proportions. 
Dialogue here is not merely for the pur- 
pose of achieving full visible unity, as 
currently understood. It is also a means 
of learning more about the Holy Spirit 
and the new realities the Spirit creates. 
Lutheran churches in the South may ac- 
tually mediate a renewal of the 
Lutheran communion as they learn 
about the many gifts shared with them 
by many of these “new” churches. 
What is new to us is different and im- 
plies diversity in our quest for unity. 
Perhaps Lutheran churches will dis- 
cover that many of their theological 
treasures and gifts acquire a new vital- 
ity as they participate in the new roads 
that the Spirit is opening in the world. 
Our churches are invited to a new and 
different journey on the same territory 
signaled by God’s healing and unifying 
presence. 
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D. The Mission of the Church in 
Multi-Faith Contexts 





The mission of the Church points to and participates in the coming of 
God's reign. How can every Christian and congregation be empow- 
ered to participate in this mission? Reconciliation among people is a 
key aspect of this mission, especially in multi-faith contexts. How can 
this kind of healing occur through such means as dialogue and living 
and working together? How does this challenge and transform some 
past mission assumptions and practices? How should this be reflected 
in the revised mission document and in other LWF work? 





Mission and Gods reign 
The 1988 LWF document, Together in God’s Mission, defined mission as: 
e The ongoing saving work of God, the Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit, and 


e God’s mandate to God’s people to participate in this continuing saving work.! 
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Proclamation of the gospel, calling people to believe in Jesus Christ and to become mem- 


bers of the new community in Christ, participation in the work for peace and justice and 


in the struggle against all enslaving and dehumanizing powers are therefore an integral 


part of mission of the church. All such activities point to the reality of the Reign of God 


and to its final realization at the fulfillment of history.? 


God is a God in mission: the “sending of 
the Son and the Holy Spirit to the world 
was the supreme manifestation of divine 
missionary activity.”? God is love, tran- 
scending all kinds of fences and barriers 
built by human beings. The church con- 
tinues God’s holistic mission by partici- 
pating in the coming of God’s reign and 
witnessing to it in multi-faith and other 
diverse contexts. 

The last two Assemblies continued 
to develop the theological understand- 
ing of this holistic understanding of 
mission. The 1998 LWF Consultation on 
Churches in Mission underlined and 
called for the LWF to revise the mis- 
sion document, Together in God’s Mis- 
sion. Here “transformation” was identi- 
fied as an important mission impera- 
tive “as the church, in every context, 
is called to be a transforming commu- 
nity of God’s people.”* Mission as 
transformation challenges local 
churches to be themselves trans- 
formed in order to become instru- 
ments of transformation in the world. 


Every Christian is called to mission as 
proclamation, to share the gospel story in 
his/her context in ways that communicate 
God’s saving action and meaningful pres- 
ence in the world. 

Mission as service highlights the 
diaconal dimension of a faith active in 
love, working for the empowerment and 
liberation of those in need. 

Mission as advocacy for justice de- 
notes the church’s praxis in the public 
arena as affirming the dignity of human 
life and working for justice in political, 
economic, social and ecological 


spheres.° 





God empowers mission 


The question of “power” is crucial. Since the 
Constantinian era, Christian mission has of- 
ten been linked to the oppressors rather 
than the liberators, especially under slavery, 
colonization and patriarchy. In many places, 
this is the predominant form of mission that 
has been experienced. For example, 


the spirit of the Crusades dominated the 
Portuguese colonization. This ideology of 
holy war resulted in there never having 
been any missions in the proper sense in 
Latin America. There was conquest, implan- 
tation of the dominant religious structure. 


Mission and conquest are irreconcilable.® 


The church is called to name how blatant 
and less obviously dominating powers con- 
tinue to prevail in some contexts today. 


On what powers or authorities does 
the church rely today in order to carry 
out its mission? What relationships of 
inequality and dependency are per 
petuated by those who provide money 
and other resources for mission? How 
should this be addressed? 


Church leadership at all levels, as well 
as individual Christians, are often tempted 
to use the pursuit of God’s mission to gain 
power over others, or to “make others like 
us.” If the church embarks on mission for 
the purpose of gaining control or power 
over others, or for imposing the church’s 
cultural, political, socio-economic or other 
agendas on communities, this becomes a 
distortion of mission. Mission ought not to 
isolate people from their communities, or 
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to destroy the culture of others. When the 
church attempts to take away what is life- 
giving to communities, this is not God’s 
mission. When the church understands 
its call to participate in the missio Dei and 
God’s in-breaking reign in the world, then 
the church will be involved in giving life to 
the community. 

The LWF, member churches and con- 
gregations are called to examine their rea- 
sons for being involved in God’s mission, 
and to name those powers which attempt 
to usurp God’s power and turn the gospel 
into a commodity under human control. As 
a reflection of the missio Dei, the church’s 
mission for the sake of the gospel is to give 
life freely to others. Jesus’ life and death re- 
veal that the nature of the church’s mission 
is one of servanthood. Similarly, the church 
in mission is to rely on the power of God’s 
Spirit working through self-denial, suffering 
and the cross, rather than on the wealth 
and power of the world. The fruits of mis- 
sion are gifts of God, granted not through 
human power and wisdom, but by pro- 
claiming and sharing the life of the crucified 
Lord (1 Cor 1:18, 27). 


God empowers all the 
baptized to share in 
mission 


“But you will receive power when the 
Holy Spirit has come upon you; and you 
will be my witnesses...” (Acts 1:8). The 
power comes from the Holy Spirit work- 
ing within a community and within cre- 
ation. If the power and authority of mis- 
sion are always God’s and not the 


church’s, then God’s mission cannot be 
controlled by clergy and other leaders in 
congregations, churches, seminaries, 
mission societies, the LWF, or elsewhere. 
The gospel, its interpretation and God’s 
mission belong to the whole community, 
and not a ruling or learned class. The 
Spirit is in all, for the benefit of all. 

The disciples were sent out by Jesus 
Christ (Lk 10:1ff.) as an extension of his 
own mission (Jn 20:21). They received 
“power from on high” (Lk 24:49). The fo- 
cus is on God’s rather than human ac- 
tions. In this way, we can understand 
how the doctrine of justification is cen- 
tral to a Lutheran understanding of 
God’s mission and the mission of every 
congregation. In contexts where people 
try to justify their own words and 
deeds, mission proclaims the message 
that there is no need for self-justifica- 
tion, for it is God alone who justifies. 

Every Christian is called and empow- 
ered by God to the priesthood of all be- 
lievers. As Lutherans today are redis- 
covering this, a paradigm shift has been 
occurring in the church’s understanding 
of mission, from the use of “power over” 
to one of “power with.” In this power- 
sharing approach to mission, the power 
of the gospel becomes relational and mu- 
tual. Through baptism, God empowers 
us to be participants in God’s mission. 
All the baptized belong to a 


chosen race, a royal priesthood, a holy 
nation, God’s own people, in order that 
you may proclaim the mighty acts of God 
who called you out of darkness into God’s 
marvelous light (1 Peter 2:9). 


How can the LWF support member churches toward more powersharing 


approaches to mission? What does a mutual, powersharing approach to mission 


mean in the communio relationships of the LWF especially in situations of need? 


What does it mean to live out mission in solidarity in the different regions of the 


LWF and between the LW/F member churches? Share some experiences of how 


this has been or is occurring. 
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Despite a strong understanding of the 
priesthood of all believers, many 
Lutheran congregations are still pastor- 
centered congregations. How can this 
change? In multi-faith contexts this 
challenge is raised, for example, by 
many non-Christian spiritualistic move- 
ments, which are spreading very 
quickly worldwide. Many of them do 
not have professional leaders or mis- 
sionaries, but all the members see 
themselves as missionaries in their 
daily lives. This also is the case in some 
Lutheran congregations. 


How does this challenge us as Lutheran churches? How 


could we become less pastor-centered, but without losing 


the central importance of Word and sacraments? 


As the baptized live out God’s mis- 
sion in their daily lives, they share 
their experiences in the congregation, 
grow through their mutual sharing, 
and are nurtured through God’s Word, 
the sacraments and the communio. In 
the congregation, the baptized dis- 
cover their particular gifts of the Holy 
Spirit, which are always to be used in 
the context of serving the community, 
rather than to gain power for oneself. 
Pastors and other specially trained 
people help equip others to carry out 
God’s mission. 


Share your experiences of mission in daily life. What does it 


mean for a congregation to be in mission? 
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The congregation participating in 
God’s mission is rooted in the procla- 
mation of the gospel and the adminis- 
tration of the sacraments. In this mis- 
sion, God’s self is given to the congre- 
gation, which in turn is called to par- 
ticipate in God’s mission of salvation 
and of reconciling and healing relation- 
ships between humans and the rest of 
creation. 


Inculturating the gospel 
in word and deed 


In a power-sharing approach, mission 
does not happen through monologue, but 
through dialogue. The gospel of Jesus 
Christ is manifest in diverse ways among 
different peoples and cultures. We must 
have the courage to move away from old, 
obsolete models toward new approaches 
in which the culture and values of people 
are appropriately respected. The com- 
mandment to love our neighbor involves 
more than trying to “bring him or her to 
Jesus.” Inculturation of the gospel will 
happen when we become aware that 
there is more than one way to live out the 
gospel and ourselves are open to the 
risks involved in authentic dialogue. 

We proclaim the gospel in word and 
deed. The way in which Christians and 
congregations live is in itself a witness. 
Word without deed can be abstract and 
powerless; deed without word can be 
misunderstood. Our witness in multi- 
faith contexts will be faithfully and effec- 
tively realized when words and deeds 
become two sides of the same coin. 
Working for peace, justice and the integ- 
rity of creation—which is part of mis- 
sion—has to be carefully prepared and 
rooted in who God is and how God acts. 

Thus, we participate in God’s mission 
through 


e Words: preaching, praying, sing- 
ing, dialoguing, educating, writing. 


e Deeds: helping the neighbor, 
working for peace, justice and in- 
tegrity of the creation, acting in 
society and through politics. 


e Community life: being present in 
the world, respect and openness 
toward others, sharing with them, 
meeting their needs and those of 
creation. 
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There may be times and places, where 
proclaiming the gospel is not possible, 
and the only way of witnessing is 
through wordless service rooted in 
prayer. This silent service can have 
many faces, such as meeting human 
needs or working for social and political 
transformation. Living out this witness 
can also involve suffering and in some 
circumstances lead to martyrdom. 


It is the common responsibility of the 
whole church at all levels to nurture 
and equip Christians for proclama- 
tion, witness and service in multi-faith 
contexts. What more should the LWF 
be doing to support member 
churches in meeting this challenge? 


If the gospel is for the entire commu- 
nity, then a congregation that takes mis- 
sion seriously must be inclusive in its 
language and practices. Referring to all 
people as “men” excludes women, imag- 
ing God only in male terms suggests that 
only males are created in God’s image, 
using “us” versus “them” language sug- 
gests that some are not fully part of the 
community. Such language and practices 
exclude or alienate some from the com- 
munity. A recurring theme in the gospels 
is the way in which Jesus always in- 
cluded people in the community. An in- 
clusive congregation is an open commu- 
nity nurtured and challenged by God’s 
mission. Members try to live God’s mis- 
sion of reconciliation in love and solidar- 
ity as a healing community, continually 
crossing religious, social, economic and 
other boundaries. 


The mission of 
reconciliation in 
multi-faith contexts 


Many Christians have directly experi- 
enced reconciliation as a healing process 
with other Christian churches (See the 
chapter on “Healing Divisions in the One 
Church”). What about reconciliation 
with people of other faiths? If reconcilia- 
tion is the keyword of the gospel and the 
starting-point of mission, this should be 
a starting point for relating to them. 

From the perspective of Christian 
faith, reconciliation is a costly means of 
grace. It often comes at a high price, and 
should not be taken too lightly nor spo- 
ken of loosely. Reconciliation is much 
more than a pat on the shoulder, or a 
feeling of goodwill that seeks to over- 
come divisions for the sake of peace and 
harmony. When people are anxious 
about losing their power or pride, they 
are probably not ready for peace or rec- 
onciliation. Likewise, reconciliation 
within or between nations is not pos- 
sible if the governing authority will not 
humble itself and recognize its sins or 
shortcomings against the people.® 

Christians sometimes understand 
“reconciliation” as implying that past 
wounds should not be talked about, or to 
try to forgive and, if possible, even for- 
get. This painful culture of silence can 
render dialogue as a way of reconciliation 
impossible. Disclosure of what has hap- 
pened is a necessary first stepping stone 
towards the healing of the wounds.?® 

An effective method is needed in or- 
der to see the wounds and errors and 


How can all people feel and know that they are welcome into an inclusive 


community? Discuss examples of how congregations, member churches and 


the LWF have transcended cultural, religious, socio-economic and gender 


boundaries, and through this have had new experiences of being mutually 


empowered. 
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come to terms with the past. Current 
rifts need to be mended, whenever and 
wherever possible, as a sign of goodwill 
and a new beginning. For reconciliation to 
occur, a long democratic process is nec- 
essary. This requires facing facts, admit- 
ting sins, mourning, crying out in anger 
and hurt, and telling one’s story in pri- 
vate and in public. Past and present con- 
flicts must be faced openly in order to de- 
velop understanding and empathy, to 
overcome prejudice and exploitation, and 
to redress unjust structures of violence 
at all levels. Forgiveness may be the step 
toward reconciliation, and the real hope 
for a meaningful dialogue which attempts 
to strengthen the nonviolent possibilities 
for resolving conflict. 


Where is reconciliation urgently needed in your society? 
Between churches? With people of other faiths? How 
might processes of reconciliation begin or be furthered in 
these situations? 


Mission rooted in the love of God 
opens a new way of understanding 
through justice and reconciliation. Exclu- 
sion jeopardizes reconciliation, which is 
why justice and reconciliation cannot be 
separated. If there is to be reconciliation, 
relationships must be set right. This un- 
derstanding of the mission of reconcilia- 
tion is especially needed in contexts of in- 
justice and violence. To seek justice and 
reconciliation is part of the mission of 
God, “who reconciled us to himself 
through Christ, and has given us the min- 
istry of reconciliation” (2 Cor 5:18). 

To foster reconciliation is a matter of 
survival. We cannot live together in this 
increasingly connected world without 
seeking to respect, understand and build 
bridges between one another. We must 
learn to think and act in multi-ethnic, 
multicultural, multi-national and multi-re- 
ligious ways, even when we feel the ten- 
sion and insecurity that are part of this 
process. 
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An important way this reconciliation 
is lived out is through humanitarian as- 
sistance and development with people 
of different faiths, as regularly occurs 
through the LWF work of World Service. 
Religious and cultural practices can both 
inhibit and enhance this work; they can 
subjugate as well as liberate. Most reli- 
gious faiths and traditions favor humani- 
tarian assistance and development. An 
inter-faith response to human need is of- 
ten the most appropriate response, and 
can be more easily accomplished than 
cooperation in theology or institutional 
arrangements. Fundamentalism leading 
to fanaticism exists in all religious tradi- 
tions, and often obstructs inter-faith co- 
operation. Through working together to 
meet human need, different faith tradi- 
tions can learn from and about each 
other, as they live out their own commit- 
ment to peace and justice. 


Interfaith dialogue 


Emphasizing dialogue and reconciliation 
in mission is in direct contradiction to 
“crusading styles” of mission that seek 
to “win souls for Christ.” Reconciliation 
as a healing process is a key emphasis 
when relating to people of other faiths. 
Many Lutherans have experienced that 
reconciliation can occur through inter- 
faith dialogue as a healing process. Many 
others remain hesitant or are even op- 
posed, regarding those of other faiths as 
the enemy, or at least as those whom 
Christians need to convert. The 1990 
LWF Assembly clearly stressed the im- 
portance of interfaith dialogue: 


Since the gospel of Jesus Christ is a joyful 
message of reconciliation, it is deeply dia- 
logical in character and encourages us to 
enter into conversation with and witness 
to people of other faiths or no faith, 


boldly and confidently.’ 
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Interfaith dialogue is grounded in the 
dialogical nature of the Christian faith. 
God speaks to us through the Holy Spirit 
and our faith expresses itself in dialogue 
with God through prayer and dialogue 
with our neighbor. Our faith is based on 
God having taken the initiative of enter- 
ing into dialogue with humanity. God did 
this in an unparalleled, concrete manner 
in Jesus Christ, the incarnation of God in 
our world. In order to enter into dialogue 
with us, Jesus Christ became a person 
like us, offering us salvation through his 
life, death and resurrection. This univer- 
sal saving event in Jesus Christ is central 
for Christians and the basis for inter- 
faith encounter in dialogue, prayer and 
living together. Dialogue is not simply an 
interaction of words, but living daily un- 
der the inspiration of the Holy Spirit. Ev- 
ery Christian, therefore, should be chal- 
lenged to engage in dialogue with those 
of different faith convictions. 

A Muslim theologian tells of a dia- 
logue among three Jews: 


When does the night end and the morning 
begin? This question was once discussed 
among three Jewish rabbis. The first sug- 
gested that the night ends in the moment 
when one can distinguish the mountains 
from the night sky. The other responded 
that, no, the new day was there when one 
could tell the difference between branches 
and leaves of a tree. The third rabbi lis- 
tened to them and thought for a long time. 
Then he said: “The night ends and the 
morning begins when it is bright enough 
to recognize your fellow human being as 


your brother or sister.”!! 


Did the rabbi go too far by suggesting 
that we are able to look at each other as 
brothers or sisters? Are brothers and 
sisters only those who are of the same 
faith? As children of God, we are encour- 
aged by God to discern the human face, 
the uniqueness of each creature, for 
then we will refrain from harming each 
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other and begin to seek and live recon- 


ciliation concretely in a dialogue of life. 
Consider the following principles for in- 
terfaith dialogue, and add your own: 


e Interfaith dialogue begins when we 
realize and accept that multi-reli- 
gious societies are a worldwide re- 
ality today. Increasingly, people of 
different faiths are living and 
working together. In a growing 
number of families, members be- 
long to different faiths. We live to- 
gether as couples, as families, as 
colleagues, and care for the same 
neighborhood, the same world. 
Dialogue focuses on the life and 
space we share in common. 


e Since God’s reconciliation in 
Christ involves making right rela- 
tionships with the whole of hu- 
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mankind and creation, Christians 
are obliged to promote reconcilia- 
tion and justice with people of dif- 
ferent faiths or of no religious af- 
filiation in their specific contexts. 


Another religion can seem strange 
and evoke generalized mistrust, 
prejudice and discrimination. God 
is at work through Christ and the 
Spirit, even among those who do 
not confess Christ as Savior. Per- 
haps the mistake many Christians 
made was to tell so much about 
Christ instead of partaking of him, 
committing our lives to him, and 
building bridges from both sides. 


We must counter the generalized 
mistrust that disturbs peace and 
poisons our relationships with 
those of different faiths. In a rela- 
tional approach, all dialogue part- 
ners have something to offer. 
They seek to learn from each 
other and treat one another with 
respect and integrity. There must 
be a learning process to build up 
relationships of genuine friend- 
ship. Friends of different faiths 
will be creative in finding prac- 
tices of love and mutual accep- 
tance. Genuine dialogue moves be- 
yond tolerance to appreciation. 


Rather than beginning with state- 
ments and arguments over differ- 
ences, dialogue should begin with 
listening to the partner with em- 
pathy and mutual appreciation. 





Try to understand the other’s 
spirituality, religious experiences 
and practices, learn from them 
and share your own faith and un- 
derstandings. In this way, we can 
grow together toward a reconciled 
diversity without feeling threat- 
ened. 


Together with people of different 
religious convictions, we can de- 
velop a common vision of solidar- 
ity, respect, justice and compas- 
sion. This becomes especially im- 
portant for our common work on 
human rights, as well as for ad- 
dressing critical ethical, social, 
economic and political issues. 
This should be done with sensitiv- 
ity toward the different social, po- 
litical, cultural and religious expe- 
riences and beliefs. 


We must challenge the ways in 
which groups often exploit reli- 
gious differences for ideological 
purposes, including through vio- 
lence and terror. Careful distinc- 
tions must be made between reli- 
gion as a credible way of faith, and 
religion used as a tool for political 
purposes. 


In some multi-faith situations, mul- 
tilateral dialogue may be possible 
and necessary if genuine peace- 
making is to occur. In the Middle 
East, for example, Lutherans have 
taken the lead in an ongoing dia- 
logue among Christians, Jews and 


In February of 2002 an inter-religious peace rally was held in Kandi (Sri Lanka) just days 
before the ceasefire was declared. Over 10,000 people came from many districts—Sinha- 
lese, Muslims, Tamils with a large number of Buddhist monks, Catholic clergy, Hindu and 
Muslim dignitaries. Thousands of people walked the roads of Kandi in silent protest 
against the war and pleaded for peace. A Catholic priest read a statement of the religious 
peace committee. Buddhist priests recalled the teachings of Buddha, and a Hindu priest 


addressed the gathering in Tamil, pledging his support for peace.'? 
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Muslims. This can include media- 
tion, conflict resolution, transfor- 
mation, counseling, comforting, 
confession, forgiving and being 
forgiven, and working for condi- 
tions that will lead to just and last- 
ing peace. 


e Develop further Lutheran theo- 
logical perspectives for dialogue 
through the LWF and other ecu- 
menical bodies. How can people of 
different religions get along ac- 
cording to agreed upon principles 
of pluralism, and undergirded by 
a theology of inter-religious friend- 
ship and reconciliation? 


Transformation through 
dialogue 


In interfaith dialogue we need to be open 
to new personal, cultural and social ex- 
periences. As we engage in sincere and 
honest dialogue, we ourselves are trans- 
formed. This is consistent with a trans- 
formational understanding of mission. In 
interfaith dialogue our eyes may be 
opened, we ourselves may be “con- 
verted,” as was Peter in relation to 
Cornelius, a captain in the Roman army 
(Acts 10:1-33). Cornelius held another 
faith and his historical, ethnic, cultural 
and social background was quite at odds 
with Peter’s. 


The story is traditionally interpreted as a 
story about the “conversion” of 
Cornelius. Yet...it is clear that it is a con- 
version of both, Peter and Cornelius. 
While the conversion of Cornelius has to 
do with accepting Jesus Christ as the 
Lord, Peter’s has to do primarily with a 
radical change of attitudes that resulted in 
accepting that all human beings are equal 
in the sight of God. Peter’s horizon was 


enlarged by the encounter. It gave him a 
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new perspective of reality; it transformed 
his understanding and appreciation of 
God’s grace and presence in human soci- 
ety. His eyes were opened to the fact that 
God’s grace and love are gift for all, with- 
out discrimination. Equality among all hu- 
man beings is the gracious gift of God. 
Therefore, no one can be denied it with- 


out violating God’s intention.” 


What does the encounter/dialogue between Peter and 


Cornelius mean for us today? 


From dialoguing to 
praying together? 


Increasingly, Lutherans are being chal- 
lenged to reflect together on what it means 
to act and pray together with people of 
other faiths, especially for the reconcilia- 
tion and healing of the world. Some have 
found this more compelling than rational 
discussion of different beliefs. 


Prayer is a spiritual bridge which relates 
us to others no matter how far apart they 
may be...prayer is God’s activity in us 
rather than our activity in relation to God. 
...Muslims’ prayer is the core of their reli- 
gious life and is one of the five pillars of 
Islam. In Judaism, prayer is one of the 
most dominant elements... Prayer creates 
among believers a bond of love and mu- 
tual understanding which in turn creates a 
sense of unity. Prayer is also a symbol of 
equality for all people who, without any 
racial, social and cultural discrimination 
stand before their Lord." 


If all human beings are equal before God, 
if God’s love and grace is for all, if the 
Holy Spirit acts beyond the Christian 
church, if the healing of the world is a 
concern we share with people of many 
faiths, should we not be open to the pos- 
sibility of praying together with those 
who do not share our Christian faith? 
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What kinds of theological bases or guidelines are needed 


for the possibility of interfaith prayer? 


What kind of witness would this make to 
the world? Admittedly, many Christians 
who accept interfaith dialogue would 
disagree with the notion of interfaith 
prayer. Yet, in times of deep crisis, such 
as after September 11, 2001, Christians, 
Jews, Muslims, Hindus and others came 
together to pray. 


Mission and interfaith 
dialogue 


In interfaith dialogue, we can discover 
that God’s mission is greater than the 
mission of the church.’ Mission that 
seeks to share power and open eyes will 
recognize that God is already present 
and at work in a given context. Through 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit, we may 
be surprised to discover a fuller and 
more comprehensive understanding of 
reconciliation as a healing and saving 
process. 

Some assume that interfaith dialogue 
and mission are mutually exclusive. 
Sometimes Christian churches are afraid 


What additional tensions and questions concerning the 


relationship between dialogue and mission should the LWF 


further explore and clarify? 
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of losing their Christian identity or 
doubting their own faith if they dialogue 
with people of other faiths. Such dia- 
logue can be risky; we risk losing our 
safe haven, “the pulpit” of our mono- 
logue in order to enter into dialogue. We 
do not know in advance what direction it 
will take nor what the results may be. 
Perhaps even some “heresies” will arise. 
But, it is the Holy Spirit who moves us to 
take the risk, to move from monologue 
to enriching and potentially transform- 
ing dialogue. 

Dialogue includes my witness and 
that of my dialogue partner. It is only 
possible if my dialogue partner and I 
have a clear position (witness) and are 
open to self-criticism. Our faith identity 
and convictions are not an obstacle, but 
rather a condition for a committed dia- 
logue. There is likely to be an ongoing 
tension between being genuinely open to 
the other and commitment to one’s own 
beliefs. This is especially the case inso- 
far as religious beliefs are absolute 
claims. Christian mission is not incom- 
patible with dialogue, especially when 
we understand mission in terms of rec- 
onciliation: 


We know only in part, but we do know. 
And we believe that the faith we profess is 
both true and just, and should be pro- 
claimed. We do this, however, not as 
judges or lawyers, but as witnesses; not 
as soldiers, but as envoys of peace; not as 
high-pressure sales-persons, but as am- 


bassadors of the Servant Lord.!® 
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E. Removing Barriers that Exclude 


In our churches and societies, barriers of discrimination continue to 
exclude people with physical or mental disabilities. Those affected by 
HIV/AIDS face additional kinds of discrimination. How do barriers of 
discrimination challenge what it means to be the church? How does 
Christs transforming power break down these barriers, as well as those 
based on race, ethnicity, caste, age, or gender? What should we be 
doing to remove them? Where should human rights efforts focus? The 
historical wounds of exclusion tend to be deep and festering. How can 
ruptured relationships with those who have been excluded be healed? 





lara’s cry 


Listen with your heart. I want to tell you my story. This is a story of millions of 
people, but at the same time, it is just my story. I am privileged because I can write 
and you can read. I want to tell this story—no more secrecy, no more silence. Keep- 
ing silent only makes things worse. 
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Iam a person who has been excluded 
many times in her life. Many barriers 
have prevented me from fully participat- 
ing in church and society, or from enter- 
ing the hearts of people. Once, a long 
time ago, I thought this was my prob- 
lem. Then I came to a point in my life 
when I realized that I am but one 
among millions. I have a condition that 
makes people avoid me. This condition 
makes people think, when they first 
meet me, that I am neither beautiful nor 
intelligent. When they see me, their 
fears and prejudices rise within them. 


What condition do you think lara has? Why do you think 


people exclude and avoid her? Why do you think she is so 


passionate about telling her story fully and openly? Can 


you relate a similar story of exclusion? Name other condi- 


tions people have that lead to their avoidance and 


rejection by others. 


Barriers that exclude 


Some people are excluded because of 
their religion. There are parts of the 
world where Christians or Muslims, Jews 
or Hindus exclude one another. Some 
people are excluded because of the color 
of their skin, others because of their eth- 
nic background. On these bases, they are 
considered inferior. Some, like the Dalits 
of India, are considered “outcasts,” ex- 
cluded even by the gods. 

There are those who are isolated be- 
cause they suffer from a chronic illness, 
such as HIV/AIDS. Others are excluded 
because they are obese, have facial 
scars, or are intellectually disadvan- 
taged. Still others are shut out because 
they are gay or lesbian. 


What kinds of conditions serve as a basis for excluding 


people in your culture? In your church? 
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laras story 


Iwas born December 15, 1960 in south- 
ern Brazil. As a baby, I contracted po- 
lio (Poliomyelitis or Infantile Paraly- 
sis). My legs were twisted and weak 
because my muscles were affected. I 
was the victim of a worldwide polio 
epidemic which lasted from 1940 until 
1960. In Brazil, at that time, we had a 
polio vaccine, but a baby had to be 
eight months old to receive it, and I 
was only six months old. Later, Dr. 
Sabin developed a vaccine that could 
also be given to newborn children. 


My whole life has been affected by this. 
I learned to walk very late, after my first 
bone and muscle transplant. I cannot re- 
call all the pain of being in a hospital 
for 20 days and for 45 days in a cast, 
but I can recall my mother’s uncondi- 
tional presence, love, hope and pa- 
tience. One of the most painful images I 
carry in my soul is the moment when 
the nurses came to take me to the oper- 
ating room. I was clinging to my 
mother’s neck, screaming with horror. 


After this surgery I began my rehabili- 
tation. Three times a week I went to a 
physiotherapist to exercise my legs 
and learn how to walk. I was four 
years old when I had the first experi- 
ence of standing on my own feet and 
walking. 


While I was living with my family and 
friends with whom I grew up I felt com- 
pletely loved and equal. Of course, I 
could not climb trees or ride a bike, 
but I had developed other skills. The 
trouble began when I went to school 
and felt different. My legs were not 
growing at the same rate as my body. 
My right leg and foot were very dam- 
aged. So, I walked differently. I limped! 
Reason enough for other children to 
give me nasty nicknames. I was 
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marginalized, discriminated against 
and alone. At this point in my life I de- 
cided that I would find friends and try 
to overcome being marginalized and 
alone. I also realized I would always 
have enemies. Tough realization for a 
seven-year-old girl! 


Why did other children not accept 
lara as she was? Why did they set up 
barriers that marginalized her and 
made her feel alone? What forces 
create these kinds of barriers? 


Whence these barriers? 


In telling our stories, we connect with 
the pain and the healing power of honest 
memory. Being open about a problem is 
the first step towards overcoming the 
barriers that people erect to exclude 
those who are different. Understanding 
the nature of the barriers is an essential 
step in the process of eventually break- 
ing them down. We need to know how 
each one of us, because of our biases, 
may have helped build these barriers. 

Unlike Iara, many children cannot point 
to a similar incident in their lives. They are 
excluded because of the way they look 
from the day of their birth. They are 
marginalized or even hated because of 
their ethnic background or appearance. 
For them, the barrier exists before they 
are born. The barriers that people erect to 
exclude others can last for centuries. 

In some cultures, there are myths 
that explain why some children are born 
disabled, disfigured or diseased. Some 
Christians have suggested that people 
suffer disability or disease because of hu- 
man sin. They trace the problem back to 
the sin and curse in Genesis 3. Bible pas- 
sages such as Deuteronomy 28:6ff. are 
used to interpret sickness, insanity and 
disabilities as being God’s punishments. 

Jesus has quite a different answer. In 
John 9:2, the disciples follow a popular 
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interpretation of such disabilities and 
ask Jesus, “Rabbi, who sinned, this man 
or his parents, that he was born blind?” 
The disciples assumed that blindness 
was not part of the natural order, but a 
punishment of God. These popular be- 
liefs of Jesus’ day were perpetuated to 
exclude such people as “sinners.” Even 
today, afflicted people sometimes say, 
“What did I do to deserve this?” 

Jesus tells his disciples that sin is not 
the cause of a disability such as blind- 
ness. These conditions can be part of 
the natural order of things and used by 
Christ to reveal God’s presence and 
compassion—whether they are re- 
moved or remain. All human beings are 
created in the image of God, an image 
that is expansive and inclusive enough 
to embrace male and female, varying de- 
grees of ability, diverse shapes and ap- 
pearances, different ages and colors. 

lara has this to say about the painful 
ways that healing texts in the Bible are 
often used: 


When I think of these texts, I think of 
the other people with disabilities who 
were not cured. How did they feel? Did 
they think their faith was not enough? 
Or were they not worthy of being 
healed?... Such stories present prob- 
lems for people with disabilities, be- 
cause we are seeking full participation 
as we are. If we have to wait for our 
bodies to be restored, we might never 
be able to participate. ... Sometimes I 
believe it would have been better if 
Jesus had not healed all these people, 
but instead just blessed them and sent 
them home with the disability and with 
support. His example would change 
people’s prejudices. 


What causes these barriers to exist in peoples minds and 
lives? What reasons are given in your culture for keeping 


away from people who are different? What kind of popular 


beliefs or stories are told to justify excluding people? 
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One text I like is of the woman who was 
bent over for 18 years (Lk 13:10-17). 
Jesus calls this woman who is disabled 
“a descendent of Abraham.” He gave 
her the dignity and power to be among 
others. I call this text and the healing of 
the blind man (Jn 9:1.10) “almost per- 
fect texts” because they really put 
people with disabilities at the center. 
They show our humanity, the image of 
God that we possess with our disability. 
But I wonder why Jesus healed them? 
The best answer I have heard is from a 
friend of mine, an old pastor who said 
to me: “Jesus healed them because he 
loved them so much.” This is what 
brings me consolation even though it 
does not give me a complete answer. 
Clearly, Jesus did not heal people so 
that they would be more acceptable, but 
because he could feel their suffering 
and because he loved them. He feels 
our pain and loves us just as much, 
whether or not our disability remains. 


How have you heard biblical stories about people with 


disabilities interpreted in hurtful ways? How would you 


challenge this? 
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Barriers based on race, 
ethnicity, caste, or 
gender 


Major barriers arise through the forces 
of racism and ethnocentrism. In the strict 
definition of the terms, these two nega- 
tive forces are quite different in their ori- 
gins, even if the effects are similar. Ethno- 
centrism is the belief that “my” nation or 
people is the best or special, is “chosen” 
in some way, and has a culture that is to 
be kept pure or undiluted by other cul- 
tures. This is often heightened when new 
immigrants arrive, and can lead to xeno- 
phobia (hatred of foreigners). 

Racism is an even more insidious ide- 
ology. It is based on the false belief that 


“races” actually exist and can be identi- 
fied by biological differences between 
peoples—skin color, facial features and 
type of hair. Although originally claimed 
to be based on science, it is a belief that 
has been totally discredited by genetics, 
but one that still persists in popular 
thought. The most insidious part of this 
is the belief that some “races” are infe- 
rior to others, intellectually, morally and 
culturally. Racist structures and power 
relations have then been built up on the 
basis of this ideology. 

In the technical sense of the term 
outlined above, there are no “races” in 
the Bible. In the Tower of Babel story 
(Gen 11), when God divides up the 
peoples of earth, God does so on the ba- 
sis of “tongue” not “race.” “Tongue,” re- 
ferring to a discrete language, is the ba- 
sis of a given culture. In other words, hu- 
manity is divided according to cultures 
not “races.” And as Acts 17:26-28 makes 
clear, peoples of all cultures seek God. 

A related barrier of exclusion are so- 
cial structures in which caste plays a cen- 
tral role. As set forth in an LWF statement 
at the 2002 meeting of the United Nations 
Human Rights Commission, the following 
key features contribute toward discrimi- 
nation and human rights violations: 


e The concept of “purity-pollution,” 
with certain social groups being 
regarded as “dirty,” and contact 
with them as being ritually or ac- 
tually polluting. 


e An inherited occupational role, 
typically the most menial and haz- 
ardous roles within society. 


e Socially enforced endogamy, 
though with varying degrees of 
strictness. 


These basic features naturally result in a 


whole range of discriminatory conse- 
quences, such as segregation in settle- 
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ment and housing patterns as well as dis- 
crimination in employment, education 
and access to health, social services and 
public places. There sometimes are vio- 
lent reprisals against those who chal- 
lenge the social hierarchy. These are fea- 
tures not only of casteism, but also of 
more blatant forms of sexism. 

Over recent decades certain barriers 
of sexism have been removed in many 
societies, and women now are entering 
spheres of work and service previously 
closed to them. In some member 
churches, for example, the majority of 
those studying to become pastors are 
women. Yet in other societies, major bar- 
riers to women’s full participation in 
church and society remain, and are rein- 
forced by cultural traditions and reli- 
gious beliefs, which tend to perpetuate 
subtle forms of discrimination through- 
out the world. 

The affirmation of human dignity is 
the primary reason why a church must 
not tolerate injustices such as racism, 
apartheid, occupation, colonialism, sex- 
ism and casteism being perpetrated 
against human beings. We believe that 
each one of us is made in the image of 
God, and is precious, unique, irreplace- 
able and valuable. Especially since the 
United Nations approved the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights in 1948, hu- 
man rights have been defined as a means 
of acknowledging and protecting human 
dignity. Human rights are an integral part 
of celebrating human worth by ensuring 
that human beings are treated as per- 
sons of value. The classical freedoms (of 
religion, opinion, expression, association, 
movement) that are part of an open de- 
mocracy seek the same objective: to end 
policies and practices that treat any per- 
son as less than fully human. 

Facing the challenges of diversity is in- 
separable from the challenges of building 
up a sense of nationhood, development 
and reconciliation. Nation building and 
reconciliation involve national integration, 
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which in turn entails bringing together 
various tribal, racial, ethnic, regional, or 
religious groups into a larger unit. Since 
racism was the mainstay of the colonial 
legacy, building a democratic society or 
nation involves minimizing the signifi- 
cance of the differences that prevail. Di- 
versity, democracy and the acceptance of 
human rights mean rising above differ- 
ences based on ethnocentricism or rac- 
ism to a higher order where tribe, race, 
language or religious affiliation become 
less central in significance. 


Which of these barriers has it been most important for 
your church to address? How is your church involved in 
removing these barriers in your society and church? 


This was also an issue during Jesus’ 
ministry. His contemporaries found the 
crossing and removing of boundaries of 
ethnicity, gender, or religion to be 
strange, even controversial. However, 
the rapid spread and eventual victory of 
Christianity over the many competing 
religions in the Roman Empire was in 
part due to its openness to the diversity 
of different groups and classes, to 
women and the downtrodden, and to 
those who for all kinds of reasons were 
outcast. The LWF and member churches 
must continue and intensify their pur- 
suit of this commitment today. 


Healing the pain of 
being excluded 


lara’s story continues: 


Then came adolescence and great suf- 
fering. Girls were talking about boys— 
and about their first kiss. Who would 
like to date a girl with a disability? So, 
again, I was sitting and observing and 
listening! I was that girl to whom all the 
other girls came to talk about dating. I 
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even learned how to kiss without ever 
being kissed. I was so alone. I wanted 
a boyfriend too. Nobody invited me to 
dance at a party, nobody invited me 
out, even though I was not really ugly! 


You cannot imagine the pain of sitting 
in a restaurant with other friends when 
a guy sitting at another table started 
flirting with me. But, the moment I 
stood up and he saw my disability his 
face changed completely. He could not 
look at me. The pain of being different 
and disregarded led to doubts about 
being worthy. And that hurt deeply! 


At the end of my teenage years, I went 
through another surgery, because the 
left leg grew longer than my right leg. I 
was almost unable to walk any more. I 
got a bone transplant from one leg to 
the other leg. My mother’s presence 
was again my support. 


Why is it difficult for people to accept those who are differ- 
ent? Why does difference threaten? How is the sexuality of 


persons with disabilities viewed in your community? How did 


lara come to terms with her difference? Relate examples from 


your context of people facing similar situations because of 


where they come from, their cultures or lifestyles. 


When I turned 20, I decided to become 
a pastor. That decision changed my 
life. I could drive to the seminary (after 
my car was modified) and join other 
students in our search for ways to lib- 
erate the world through such means as 
pastoral care, worship and social 
work. Even though the seminary, like 
many buildings in my country, was not 
physically accessible for people with 
disabilities, I felt welcomed. I experi- 
enced that I could be a lovable woman 


In what ways does your church support people who 


experience this kind of alienation, exclusion and loneliness? 


How might it play a greater role in the healing process? 
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like others. This beautiful experience 
allowed me to feel whole, more ca- 
pable, happier. 


Here I also met my husband. We were 
good friends for many years, and after 
a long period of being apart, we real- 
ized that we would like to spend our 
life together. At this point in my life, I 
had the feeling of being able to face all 
of life’s challenges and joys. I felt in- 
side of me the power to fight for what I 
really believed in: to fight for people 
with disabilities and for the changes 
we need in order to live better. 


More healing experiences were wait- 
ing for me. I became pregnant. In spite 
of the fact that some insensitive people 
were totally shocked, and asked me 
whether my baby would be born with 
the same disability, I really enjoyed 
seeing my belly grow and feeling a hu- 
man being inside me. My family and 
friends were all celebrating with me. 
Our daughter Victoria, who was born 
in 1992, is the treasure of our lives. 


Overcoming barriers 


For the people of biblical times, barriers 
were a looming reality. One of the great- 
est dilemmas facing the early Christian 
church was the division between Jew 
and Gentile. This conflict came to a head 
at a showdown in Jerusalem. One faction 
said that a (male) person had to be cir- 
cumcised to become a genuine Christian 
(Acts 15:5). St. Paul insisted that after 
Christ had come, people did not need to 
keep the old Jewish law, but to have 
faith in Christ as the revelation of God, 
whether the person was male or female, 
Jew or Gentile. Paul was countering a 
Jewish form of ethnocentrism. 

This barrier between Jew and Gentile 
goes back to the Hebrew Scriptures and 
has been used, also by the church, to 
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justify excluding people quite ruthlessly. 
Christians have often viewed them- 
selves as God’s chosen people—as an 
extension of God having chosen Israel. 
As God’s chosen people, the Israelites 
believed they should dispossess the in- 
digenous Canaanites of their land, and 
exclude them from being an integral part 
of their community. These indigenous 
people were considered outcasts. No 
one should ever marry a Canaanite (ac- 
cording to Ezra 9:1-4) and mix “holy 
seed” with the peoples of the land. No 
Moabite is ever to be admitted to the as- 
sembly of the Lord (Deut 23:3-6; see also 
the Bible study on Ruth 4). 

This could be called “we are a supe- 
rior Christian people” ideology. It was as- 
sociated with many of the invasions of 
indigenous lands by European peoples— 
the Pilgrims and their descendants in 
North America, the Boer Trek in Africa, 
the invasion of Australia by the British. 
The invaders believed that, as Chris- 
tians, they were superior to the so- 
called “natives.” 


Was this ideology part of the experi- 
ence of the church in your culture? 
Does this ideological barrier still exist, 
even in your church? Where espe- 
cially is this a problem today? 


When St. Paul and his followers faced 
this problem, the answer was unequivo- 
cal. In Ephesians 2, it is clearly stated 
that the dividing wall between Jew and 
Gentile, between one people and an- 
other, has been broken down by Christ. 
Christ has overcome the barriers cre- 
ated between peoples. Christ has cre- 
ated one new humanity, reconciling both 
sides to God (see the Bible study on 
Ephesians 2:13-23). 

As far as God is concerned, all 
peoples are reconciled to God and part of 
one humanity. There should be no barri- 
ers that exclude people from God and the 
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blessings of the peace gained by Jesus 
Christ. Yet, our world is full of peoples 
who exclude each other. Most invading 
peoples still have not reached reconcilia- 
tion with the indigenous peoples of the 
land. While the process has begun in 
countries such as Canada, Australia and 
New Zealand, it is far from complete. 


If Christ was the mediator who effected reconciliation with 


God, what should churches, especially through the LWE be 


doing for the sake of reconciliation in society or between 
societies? How can the message of the cross of Christ be a 
means of effecting reconciliation and healing in contexts 


where the gospel is not accepted? (see also the chapter on 


the “The Mission of the Church in Multi-faith Contexts”) 


Healing communities 


How can communities contribute toward 
healing? These communities may be quite 
different, depending on the form of exclu- 
sion that has injured people. Such a com- 
munity requires people who are willing to 
function as “healers,” working to be the 
healing hands of Christ in the community. 
Often these healers are people who 
themselves have been healed, who have 
experienced forgiveness, reconciliation 
and new life in Christ. 

Iara formed one such community. As 
she says, 


I began to invite people with disabilities 
to form a group. At first, it was very dif- 
ficult to find them. We began meeting in 
March 1996. We each had a disability. 
Ronaldo, a worker, was 21 years old 
with cerebral palsy, and walked with 
difficulties with one cane. Maria 
Claudia, a physician with multiple scle- 
rosis, was 38 years old and walked 
with great difficulty and dizziness. 
Ivanir, a 36-year-old housekeeper, also 
had multiple sclerosis and walked with 
one stick. Rosalie, a 52-year-old house- 
keeper, had only five percent of normal 
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sight and was considered legally blind. 
Rigoberto, a 23-year-old painter, had 
been living in a wheelchair for three 
years after being paralyzed from his 
neck down due to a bullet wound. 


At first, we were a very strange parade 
for the other groups which met at the 
church at the same time. We could not 
find parking places for the cars that trans- 
ported our group. We had many steps to 
overcome, because the building was not 
accessible. People asked me many weird 
questions. “This guy looks crazy. Is he all 
right?” or “What happened to that lady?” 
“Why are you meeting here?” As time 
passed, our group befriended members 
from other groups. They began to help us 
to get out of our cars and they saved 
spaces in the parking lot. 


Our meetings were very sacred. We 
talked about our pain, our stories, our 
families, our experiences of being dif- 
ferent and because of this, our experi- 
ences of discrimination. We read some 
Bible texts in a very different way with 
our unique eyes—through our pain, 
our experience and our hope. We in- 
terpreted them differently. We realized 
that Christ suffers when differently- 
abled bodies are rejected, are ex- 
cluded, not loved. We performed many 
exercises that helped us to feel healed 
even though the disability remained. 


Surprisingly, we reconnected with the 
image of God that people and the cir- 
cumstances of exclusion had almost 
taken from us. We are God’s images. 
God is so immense. God can embrace 
all diversity in bodies and minds. We 





are created in the image of God. Our 
bodies were again whole—sacred, im- 
perfect bodies, but whole. Our intimacy 
with God and with others was restored. 
We were not cured, but we were healed. 


This is the story I would like to share 
with you. I hope you keep this story 
close to your hearts and remember all 
people who are excluded. Can you see 
any reason for segregation, separation 
or exclusion? The moment that we have 
our needs fulfilled we feel whole. The 
moment we are accepted the world is 
much richer. The moment our difficulties 
are heard and possible solutions found 
we can live like others. The miracle is 
not getting rid of the pain, the disease or 
the disability. The miracle is being ac- 
cepted, having our needs met and to par- 
ticipate in the beauty and mystery of life. 


In the face of HIV/AIDS' 


Within the global Lutheran communion, 
the suffering and anguish caused by HIV/ 
AIDS impact all dimensions of our life to- 
gether. When one part of the body of 
Christ suffers, all of the body suffers. In 
particular, HIV/AIDS challenges our theol- 
ogy and ecclesiology—requiring an hon- 
est and humble reassessment of how we 
actively reach out towards—or exclude— 
those whom Christ claims as his own. 

A prophetic call to the church is 
coming from those suffering from HIV/ 
AIDS, many of whom have been isolated 
or deliberately excluded from the com- 
munity. As such persons share their sto- 
ries and their lives, and as the church 


It is now common knowledge that in HIV/AIDS it is not the condition itself that hurts most 


(because many other diseases and conditions lead to serious suffering and death), but 


the stigma and the possibility of rejection and discrimination, misunderstanding and loss 


of trust that HIV positive people have to deal with. 
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dares to listen, the church can be 
moved to repent of how it has sinned 
against those who are affected by HIV/ 
AIDS, due to fear, lack of information, 
stigmatization, or a failure to act. 

As a church we are often uncomfort- 
able sitting at the side of a person or 
family with HIV/AIDS because this 
means facing so many related issues 
that make us uneasy, and around which 
many defensive theological and moralis- 
tic barriers have been built. These barri- 
ers distance the church from those who 
are most in need of care and acceptance 
in times of deep fear and grief. The 
church is hindered from speaking out 
prophetically on behalf of those who are 
suffering or whose dignity is violated. 
Responding with compassion to persons 
living with and affected by HIV/AIDS 
means challenging and moving beyond 
boundaries that have kept us from lov- 
ing one another and seeking justice for 
all who are made in the image of God. 

As churches, we need to become safe 
places where people can speak about 
these realities without fear. We must dare 
to proclaim the gospel with a full voice 
and live out God’s gracious intention of 
abundant life for all. God’s grace frees 
people of faith to break out of accustomed 
boundaries and taboos, to challenge irre- 
sponsible sexual practices, and to move 
into new perceptions of themselves and of 
God’s healing activity in the world. 


The healing process 


If we analyze stories of healing, we can 
recognize a number of key stages in the 
healing or reconciliation process that we 
need to consider. Healing takes time as 
we work through the process of over- 
coming barriers. These steps are likely 
to include: 


e Listening to the story. If we are to 
become a healing community we 
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need, like Christ, to listen 
empathetically to the stories of 
those who have been excluded in 
our community. We need to expe- 
rience their pain, their wounds, 
their rejection. Often that is diffi- 
cult, because we have developed 
negative attitudes toward such 
people. To begin the healing pro- 
cess, therefore, we need to take a 
risk and move beyond our own 
comfort zones. We need to be 
good listeners. 


Probing behind the story. We 
also need to probe behind the 
story to understand why certain 
groups have been excluded from 
our congregation, our local com- 
munity, or our society. Are the 
fears and attitudes that caused 
their exclusion prevalent in our 
church as well as in society? Have 
we used our theology, our 
Lutheran traditions or even the 
Bible as a basis for excluding 
them? For this step, we need hon- 
est analysis. 


Acknowledging the truth. One of 
the hardest things to do is to con- 
fess that we as individuals, as a 
Christian community, or as a soci- 
ety, have been part of the reason 
why some people are alienated, 
excluded or marginalized. Public 
acknowledgement of the truth of 
past prejudices is vital if there is 
to be reconciliation. Some of us 
need to apologize publicly, for ex- 
ample, to indigenous peoples we 
or our ancestors have dispos- 
sessed and excluded over the 
years. Honest confession is crucial 
if there is to be healing. 


Building a new community. An 
authentic new community—or as 
St. Paul calls it, “a new human- 
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ity”— consists of both those who 
we once excluded and those who 
were guilty of excluding them. The 
task of restoration involves more 
than a public apology or formal 
acceptance. It also involves the 
process of building a new commu- 
nity in which all members are fully 
accepted and affirmed as partici- 
pants in the life and vision of the 
community. 


Healing rites. One of the most 
powerful ways to help build com- 
munity is to celebrate rites of 
healing, either separately or con- 


How can this occur? 


Notes 


nected with the Eucharist. Healing 
is needed for people on both 
sides of the barrier. Those who 
have been excluded, abused or 
marginalized have wounds that 
need healing, memories that bur- 
den them, fears that still threaten. 
Those who have excluded others, 
either recently or in the past, 
need to acknowledge the truth, 
confess the wrong and ask for for- 
giveness. Through the healing 
power of Christ, especially 
through the Eucharist, communi- 
ties can be brought together in 
Christ. 


Where is such healing of barriers especially needed in your church? In the LWF? 


1 What follows is adapted from the preface to the LWF Action Plan on HIV/AIDS [http:// 
lutheranworld.org/LWF_Documents/HIVAIDS-Action-plan.pdf]. 
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F The Churchs Ministry of Healing 





The healing of persons has long been considered part of the church's 
pastoral and diaconal calling. For Lutherans, the ministry of healing is 
grounded in the Word, sacraments and prayer. Some churches have 
focused on healing through prayer and exorcism, whereas others view 
these practices with suspicion. Most churches are involved in healing 
through various diaconal ministries. What have been the experiences 
in our churches, and what can we learn from each other? How is indi- 
vidual healing related to wider social issues? What is the difference 
between healing and curing? How should we as churches be address- 
ing particular healing challenges in our world today? 
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This topic is certainly not new to the 
church, but it is one to which many 
Lutheran churches have been slow or 
reluctant to respond. Many churches, 
and the members within them, have had 
significant experiences with healing and 
healing ministries that have not been 
shared with others. This focus provides 
a real opportunity for us to discover ele- 
ments of the Christian faith which have 
been ignored in mainstream churches 
for too long. This includes neglected as- 
pects of our own tradition as Lutherans. 


How does your church tend to view healing ministries? 


A brief sketch of the 
healing ministry of the 
church 


From the very beginning, healing has 
been part and parcel of the proclama- 
tion of the gospel: 


Jesus went about all the cities and vil- 
lages, teaching in their synagogues, and 
proclaiming the good news of the king- 
dom, ... curing every disease and every 
sickness (Mt 9:35). 


Jesus sent his disciples to do likewise. He 
gave “them power and authority over all 
demons and to cure diseases,” and actu- 
ally “sent them out to proclaim the king- 
dom of God and to heal” (Lk 9:1-2; also 
see Lk 10:9). This was a mandate that the 
risen Christ reconfirmed (Mk 16:18). 

As recorded in Acts, the apostles paid 
heed to this command to heal. Peter 
heals a man lame from birth who lay at 
the entrance to the temple (Acts 3:1-8), 
and at Lydda, he heals Aeneas who was 


How are Lutherans responding to popular healing cults 


today? 
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paralyzed (Acts 9:32-35). Peter also 
raises the dead Tabitha at Joppa (Acts 
9:36-41). Ananias heals Paul from his 
blindness at Damascus (Acts 9:17-19). At 
Lystra, Paul himself heals a man unable 
to walk (Acts 14:8-11), and on the island 
of Malta, the sick father of Publius (Acts 
28:8-9). Paul also raises a dead person, 
the young Eutychus at Troas (Acts 20:9- 
12). These are only some of the examples 
of healing in the ministry of the apostles. 
Beyond this, there are several collective 
accounts of similar activities,! as well as 
the reference in 1 Corinthians 12:8-10 to 
healing as a charismatic gift. 

It is striking to realize how important 
the ministry of healing was in the writ- 
ings of the Church Fathers. They repeat- 
edly addressed the matter of healing in 
ways that reflected their argument with 
what was then the very popular healing 
cult of Asclepios, who was revered as 
“the savior” throughout the Hellenistic 
world. In confrontation with this cult, 
the Early Curch had to articulate what 
was distinctive about Christ. The church 
confessed Christ as “the Savior of the 
world” in order to indicate that Christ 
actually overcame even death itself. In 
light of this, the conclusion of church 
historian Adolf von Harnack is not sur- 
prising, when he stated that “only” by 
proclaiming the gospel “as the gospel of 
the Savior and of salvific healing, in the 
comprehensive sense in which this was 
understood by the Early Church,” will 
Christianity remain faithful to its roots.” 

Although the concern for actual heal- 
ing abated slowly but steadily in the fol- 
lowing centuries, the church became in- 
creasingly concerned with caring for 
those who were sick or in need. The bib- 
lical model for this are the seven dea- 
cons (see Acts 6:1-6), who were installed 
by the Apostles at Jerusalem specifically 
to take care of the needs of the widows 
who were being overlooked in the daily 
distribution of food. The parable of the 
Last Judgement (Mt 25:31-46) also 
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served as a decisive call to such activity: 
“just as you did it to one of the least of 
these who are members of my family, 
you did it to me” (Mt 25:40). 

Remarkable among the early initiatives 
was the Basilias, an institution famous for 
the care of those who were poor, sick, 
homeless, orphaned or widowed. 
Founded by Bishop Basil the Great in the 
fourth century at Cesarea, it became the 
model on the basis of which many similar 
establishments were built by many cities 
in the Christian world throughout the 
Middle Ages. Numerous religious orders 
were organized to staff these institutions 
and to care for the people. Besides this, 
special donations were solicited, which 
was to become a practice of special impor- 
tance in the churches of the Reformation. 

In the nineteenth century, the 
diaconal movement developed with nu- 
merous programs and institutions to 
care for those adversely affected by the 
Industrial Revolution. They often were 
inspired by the parable of the Good Sa- 
maritan (Lk 10:25-37), as was the medi- 
cal missions movement which came into 
existence around the same time. When 
medicine became a more scientific art, it 
was Protestant missions, in close coop- 
eration with dedicated, pious physicians 
and other people of good will, who de- 
veloped the concept of medical mis- 
sions, literally for “the Healing of the Na- 
tions.”* While diaconal institutions rep- 
resented the healing ministry of the 
church, it was the medical missions, es- 
pecially in the beginning, that re-eempha- 
sized the actual physical aspect of heal- 
ing. This was due to the fact that medi- 
cine had reached the point of being able 
to eradicate infectious diseases, such as 
malaria, diphtheria, smallpox and lep- 
rosy by identifying the disease-causing 
organisms that later led to the discov- 
ery of new, potent drugs and the devel- 
opment of safe, painless surgery. 

Today healing has, once again, come 
to the fore in churches. While some 
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churches have experienced prayer-heal- 
ing movements, others have studied 
questions of the healing ministry in great 
detail, providing local congregations and 
health professions with resources, guide- 
lines, material and many possibilities for 
action.’ For some Lutheran churches, es- 
pecially in the South, involvement in non- 
medical, liturgical healing activities has 
become a major concern, such as the 
Malagasy Lutheran Church’s long-estab- 
lished Shepherd Ministry.° 


Through what institutional forms is this healing ministry 


expressed in your church? 


Luther, Lutheranism 
and healing 


In a personal, highly disclosive letter to 
his wife, Luther once wrote: 


Master Philip truly had been dead, and re- 
ally like Lazarus has risen from death. 
God, the dear father listens to our prayers. 
This we see and touch, yet we still do not 
believe it. No one should say Amen to such 


disgraceful unbelief of ours.° 


When in the summer of 1540 his dear 
colleague and friend Philip Melanchthon 
fell seriously ill and was feared to die, 
Luther was called to his bedside where 
he found him in a comatose state. While 
Luther prayed, Melanchthon regained 
consciousness. Luther later referred to 
this: “We have prayed ... people back to 
life, [like] Philip at Weimar, whose eyes 
were broken already.”’ 

In his letters of spiritual counsel, 
Luther appears to have been far more 
familiar with praying for healing and ex- 
orcism than is commonly known. For 
him such prayer was always understood 
as the prayer of the church. When asked 
how to deal with “a mad person,” Luther 
recommended: 
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Pray fervently and oppose Satan with your 
faith, no matter how stubbornly he resists. 
About ten years ago we had an experience 
in this neighborhood with a very wicked 
demon, but we succeeded in subduing him 
by perseverance and by unceasing prayer 
and unquestioning faith. The same will 
happen among you if you continue in 
Christ’s name to despise that derisive and 
arrogant spirit and do not cease praying. 
By this means I have restrained many simi- 
lar spirits in different places, for the prayer 
of the Church prevails at last.® 


Share some of these healing experiences from your 
church. What issues do they raise? 


How close this is to the experience of 
many churches of the Lutheran com- 
munion, especially in countries of the 
South. For them, as for Luther, many dis- 
eases have not only material but also 
spiritual causes, and thus need to be 
treated accordingly. 

The Reformers also referred to heal- 
ing in relation to the church’s more con- 
ventional teachings. For example, Luther 
occasionally referred to confession and 
the Lord’s Supper as “healing medi- 
cines.” Melanchthon employed the term 
“healing” when speaking about “soothing 
the doubts of troubled consciousness” 
or “mending the church community” 
that threatened to break apart. More 
than a generation later, the authors of 
the Formula of Concord used “healing” 
to refer to the “regeneration and renova- 
tion” of fallen humanity through the 
Holy Spirit. Regarding the church: 


Until the Last Day, the Holy Spirit re- 
mains with the holy community, or 
Christian people. Through it he [God] 
gathers us, using it to teach and proclaim 
the Word ... .° 


Little of this has played a significant role 
in the subsequent development of 





Lutheran theology, at least until recently. 
This has also led to an inadequate un- 
derstanding of the natural world and the 
corporeality of life, despite what the 
confessional writings clearly state: 


We believe, teach and confess that ... God 
not only created the body and soul of 
Adam and Eve ..., but also our bodies and 
souls ... and God still acknowledges them 
as his handiwork ... . Furthermore, the 
Son of God assumed into the unity of his 
person this same human nature, though 
without sin, and thus took on himself not 
alien flesh, but our own, and according to 
our flesh has truly become our brother. ... 
Thus Christ has redeemed our nature as 
his creation, sanctifies it as his creation, 
quickens it from the dead as his creation, 


and adorns it gloriously as his creation.’ 


Dietrich Bonhoeffer once analyzed this 
atrophy of Lutheran theology: 


Before the light of grace everything human 
and natural sank into the night of sin, and 
now no one dared to consider the relative 
differences within the human and the natu- 
ral, for fear that by their so doing grace as 
grace might be diminished. ... Christ Him- 
self entered into the natural life, and it is 
only through the incarnation of Christ that 
the natural life becomes the penultimate 


which is directed towards the ultimate." 


It is time for this atrophy to be re- 
dressed. Healing always has a bodily di- 
mension. Even healing that is mental or 
spiritual, such as the healing of mind or 
of memories, is a healing that affects cor- 
poreal, embodied beings. 


Healing as power 
encounter 


Obviously healing is not a Christian pre- 
rogative. In all cultures and at all times, 
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people who suffered from diseases have 


regained health and strength. Among 
those who became well again, some expe- 
rienced this in very ordinary ways over an 
extended period of time or due to well-es- 
tablished remedies. For others, the heal- 
ing occurred quite suddenly, in ways not 
explainable, and thus was spoken of as 
“miraculous.” Regarding such miraculous 
claims, Origen wrote in the third century: 


Were I to ... admit, that a demon, 
Asclepios by name, has the power to heal 
physical illness, then I could remark to 
those who are astounded ... by this heal- 
ing, that this power to heal the sick is nei- 
ther good nor evil, that it is a thing which 
is bestowed not only upon the righteous, 
but upon the godless as well. ... Nothing 
divine is revealed in the power to heal the 
sick in and of itself.” 


Healings by themselves do not prove 


Christ’s authority. Even the healings of 
Jesus were doubted (cf. Mt 12:22ff.). For 
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example, the Pharisees questioned their 
revelatory quality: “It is only by 
Beelzebul, the ruler of the demons, that 
this fellow casts out the demons,” (verse 
24) to which Jesus replied, “If I cast out 
demons by Beelzebul, by whom do your 
own exorcists cast them out?” (verse 27). 

Because healings are ambiguous, they 
raise significant and uneasy challenges for 
churches and their theology. Is healing a 
natural phenomenon, which can be stimu- 
lated by means that are not only medical? 
Or, is healing the outcome of a power en- 
counter, a victorious fight with demons and 
evil spirits, “in the name of Jesus!” as J. C. 
Blumhardt did in the nineteenth century, 
and as is done in many churches today? 

It may be misleading to pose this as 
an “either/or” question. Looking to 
Luther for guidance, we find a surpris- 
ingly sober-minded, pragmatic answer. 
Luther demands first a proper diagnosis 
in order to discern carefully the specific 
disease in question. Then he encourages 
one to act accordingly. 
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If the physicians are at a loss to find a rem- 
edy, you may be sure that this is not a 
case of ordinary [disease]. It must, rather, 
be an affliction that comes from the devil, 
and must be counteracted by the power of 
Christ and with the prayer of faith. This is 
what we do, and what we have been accus- 
tomed to do, for a cabinet maker here was 
similarly afflicted with madness and we 


cured him by prayer in Christ’s name.'* 


Many people throughout the centuries, 
within and beyond Christianity, have ex- 
perienced and continue to experience 
healing as the victorious outcome of a 
battle of a life-granting, life-preserving 
power over life-threatening forces. 


What does Lutheran theology have to say about this? 


How do local congregations and churches handle this? 


Do they foster such an understanding? Do they ignore it? 


Do they address it and help their members to come to 


terms with it in light of the gospel? 
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Perceiving healing as the outcome of 
a power encounter also demands an 
ability to discern the spirits. How and 
where is this to be gained? Where in 
the life and teaching of Lutheran 
churches do we find help for this? Are 
churches prepared to tackle the issue 
of good and evil spirits, which is not 
easily compatible with enlightened, sci- 
entific and secular understandings and 
medical practices? How might churches 
have more mutual exchanges on mat- 
ters like this, without compromising 
the people involved? 


Healing, curing and 
mending 


One common attempt to respond to the 
above dilemma is with the motto: Hu- 
mans cure—God heals. “Healing” here is 
seen as the work of the only true and liv- 


ing God while “curing” describes what 
human activity seeks to achieve. But is 
this distinction really helpful? While its 
intention is to indicate that any healing 
is a gift of God, such a differentiation is 
highly problematic because it separates 
that which actually is one process. Why 
disgrace the natural healing process and 
demean the efforts of those seriously 
concerned with restoring health to 
people for the sake of a theological argu- 
ment which only confirms the atrophy 
discussed above? 

Luther’s position was quite different. 
When explaining the First Article in his 
Small Catechism he bluntly declared: 


I believe that God has created me and all 
that exists; that he has given me and still 
sustains my body and soul, all my limbs 
and senses, my reason and all the facul- 


ties of my mind... ."4 


For him there was no doubt that the 
living God uses the healing potential in- 
herent in biological life to sustain life. 
How then can there be a sharp distinc- 
tion between healing and curing? When 
Christians confess that God has cre- 
ated the world and all that is therein, 
they are acknowledging God’s ongoing 
creation. Therefore, the only distinc- 
tion that should matter is that be- 
tween “healing” as God’s unique work 
and all the “treatments” applied by hu- 
mans as responsible efforts to help 
healing come about. 

This opens up a new approach to- 
ward the various healing arts, all of 
which will be welcomed as agents to en- 
able healing, be they scientific, natural, 
spiritual, herbal, alternative or indig- 
enous. At the same time their claims 
have to be tested sympathetically yet 
critically by those who are genuinely and 
solely committed to the ministry of heal- 
ing. We must see to it that that these 
means do not lead to death, but toward 
life abundantly (cf. Jn 10:10). 
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Healing and salvation 


If the healing ministry of the church is un- 
derstood as a commitment to bring about 
life abundantly, then this must be seen in 
relation to the wider aspects of life. As we 
have come to realize in recent years, it is 
often the broader context of individuals 
and their communities which needs to be 
healed. This requires awareness of the 
overall socio-economic conditions, the 
ecological context and sensitivity for how 
culture and gender are involved. 


Discuss examples of how these wider 
factors, many of which are the foci 
of other Village Group discussions, 
contribute to health or illness. 


Approaching healing in this way can 
bridge the gap between gospel proclama- 
tion and Christian service in the world, 
because in such an all-encompassing per- 
spective of healing such a divide no 
longer holds. The healing ministry im- 
plies an inherent critique of both the 
church’s proclamation and action. Any 
theology and preaching, however elo- 
quent and entertaining, which is very 
“spiritual” but not geared toward bring- 
ing about palpable changes for the better, 
has to be questioned as to its appropri- 
ateness. Likewise, service can and should 
be seen by the church as a means of car- 
rying out the church’s witness in society. 
Thus, healing becomes a critical, challeng- 
ing touchstone for the credibility of the 
church’s whole ministry. 


Do you agree with this? What would 
be the implications for how churches 
structure the work of proclamation 
and of service? What problems does 
this raise? 


Living out the ministry of healing is 
more than pious words or social activ- 
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ism. It is simply following the footsteps of 
Jesus Christ and in so doing, learning to 
see with his eyes. The simple fact that 
Jesus healed clearly indicates that to him 
salvation had a bodily dimension, albeit 
without equating healing with salvation. 

We are addressed by the Word of 
God as embodied persons. The Creator 
cared wholly for Adam and Eve in the 
Garden of Eden (Gen 2:7ff.). When they 
strayed, the Creator did not lose sight of 
their bodily needs and wants. Clothes 
were provided for the naked (Gen 3:21). 
Later, the rules for a good life were re- 
vealed in the Torah, setting into motion 
the history of salvation. God became in- 
carnate in Jesus Christ and through him 
continued to live out the compassionate 
care for humanity by healing those who 
were ill, by feeding the hungry (Mt 
9:10ff.; 14:13ff.; Mk 6:31ff.; Jn 6:1ff.), by 
listening to those who cried (Mt 15:21; 
Mk 10:13ff.and 46ff) and by comforting 
those who wept (Jn 11:33). Jesus really 
did care for people and their well-being, 
and took seriously their corporeality. In 
so doing he reinstated the God-likeliness 
to them (Gen 1:26f.), he “healed” the rift 
between God and humanity. 

This of course did not mean that 
Jesus worshiped the body. At times he 
showed a certain disregard for it. 


If your hand or your foot causes you to 
stumble, cut it off and throw it away; it is 
better for you to enter life maimed or lame 
than to have two hands or two feet and to 
be thrown into the eternal fire (Mt 18:8). 


What matters and makes life worth liv- 
ing is not a perfect body but the way in 
which we enable others to live and stay 
alive. It is in this way that Jesus’ healing 
miracles are significant. 

To bring about life and life in abun- 
dance, sometimes occurs at the expense 
of the body, or even at the expense of an 
individual life. Jesus’ death is the stron- 
gest point in case (see Jn 15:13). The 
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early Christians actually understood 
Jesus’ passion and cross in this way by 
quoting from Isaiah 53:4: “He took our in- 


How does this critique the perfect body ideologies of our 


times? How does this challenge all dehumanizing and 


exploitative structures, relationships, or practices? 


firmities and bore our diseases” (Mt 
8:17). “He himself bore our sins in his 
body on the cross...by his wounds you 
have been healed” (1 Pet 2:24). 

The cross makes us aware that the 
healing ministry of the church cannot 
consist of simply working to prolong life 
or to promote body concepts that favor 
strong, not mutilated, perfectly healthy 
bodies (and most probably those that 
are young and beautiful). Instead, the 
very task of this ministry is to reinstate 
the “God-likeness” to all men and 
women, children and adults, rich and 
the poor, the healthy and sick. It is to en- 
able as many people as possible to live 
their lives in such a way that others can 
recognize the image of the living God in 
them, and that so that they may live and 
remain truly human until death. 

To live the church’s healing ministry 
means to witness to the corporeality of 
salvation. As the early African theologian 
Tertullian reminded his contemporaries, 
“The body is the pivot of salvation.”'® 
But in seeking to bring about healing, we 


Does this mean that healing efforts are not worth pursuing? 


That these efforts fail far more often than they accomplish 
their goal? What should the LWF be saying about the 
church’ ministry of healing? 
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realize that we can never guarantee the 
results, neither in hospitals, churches, 
nor even in prayer circles. We become 
aware of the discrepancy between the 
enormous claim and the actual outcome 
of so many well-intended efforts. Very of- 
ten healing does not take place in spite 
of all endeavors. 

Rather than ignoring this dilemma, 
we must consciously face it, and thereby 
rise to our calling. Christians are asked 
sober mindedly and critically to distin- 
guish between what really can be done 
here and now, always provisionally, and 
what cannot be achieved despite all 
good efforts. While continual defeat 
might well frustrate us, as Christians we 
can face this because we know for cer- 
tain “that in hope we were saved” (Rom 
8:24). Such “hope does not disappoint 
us” (Rom 5:5). 

In this way we realize that healing is 
not synonymous with salvation. Salva- 
tion always transcends the realm of the 
empirical. As Christians our call is to 
bear witness to the redeeming power of 
faith in Christ, not to prove or demon- 
strate it. The church simply cannot 
claim to have control over healing as a 
demonstrative sign of God’s presence 
and supreme power. To do so would be 
to deny Christian existence as life be- 
tween the “here and now” and the “not 
yet” of salvation, and to turn into a heal- 
ing sect. If the church does not bear this 
tension, it no longer bears witness to the 
revelation of God in Jesus Christ. Healing 
sometimes may be part and parcel of a 
salvific experience, but it is never at the 
will and disposal of the church. It is at 
God’s disposal alone. 
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G. Justice and Healing in Families 





How do we minister to families when they become places of injus- 
tice and pain? How does our faith speak to changing realities of 
family, gender and sexuality? Given the significant cultural and 
generational differences in how we understand family life and sexu- 
ality, how can we talk about and learn to live with these differences 
as part of the one household of God? 


Many kinds of families 


Why should we as a communion of churches focus on families? Because it is in fami- 
lies that human beings are brought into the world, nurtured, supported emotionally 
and economically, and raised to participate in society. Here we discover what it 
means to be human. This is where we are loved and experience intimacy, meaning 
and joy, but also where we may experience pain, alienation and abuse. Families re- 
flect all the ambiguities of what it means for human beings to be created in the im- 
age of God as good, but also to fall into sin. The heights and depths of the human 
condition are manifest in family life. 
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All cultures institutionalize certain un- 
derstandings of marriage, family and gen- 
der, but across cultures, what constitutes 
a family varies considerably. A family usu- 
ally is thought of as persons who are re- 
lated to one another and who live together 
in a household. This might be a nuclear 
family, consisting of a couple living alone 
with or without children. It might be an ex- 
tended family, made up of additional rela- 
tives (such as aunts, uncles, grandparents, 
cousins) who live in the same home or 
neighborhood. Some families include mem- 
bers who are related not through blood, 
but through adoption. Due to death, di- 
vorce and remarriage, families may in- 
clude a variety of stepchildren or steppar- 
ents. In some societies, more same-sex 
couples are forming families. “Family” can 
also refer to a group of people who are 
committed to share their lives, and who 
live together without being legally related, 
such as unmarried couples (whether het- 
erosexual or homosexual), friends, or 
people living in religious communities. 


What for you is “family”? What are the most important 


qualities or features of family? 


However a family is demarcated has 
implications for who is included and 
who is excluded, and on what basis. 
Families can be hospitably open to oth- 
ers, or closed to those who do not be- 
long. The boundaries of family can be ex- 
perienced as oppressive and exclusive, 
especially by those who are single or do 
not fit a particular family norm. 

Families are where we are expected to 
learn our basic sense of justice, especially 
of what is right and wrong, but they can 
also be places where blatant injustices 
rage, especially against those who are vul- 
nerable. Families often need healing due to 


How does your church minister to families under these 


circumstances? How should it? 
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the deep wounds members inflict upon 
one another, but families also can be heal- 
ing havens from the ravages of economic, 
political and social stress. The silence over 
what occurs in family life, which is as- 
sumed to be private, can become a veil 
covering the pain and injustices that must 
be brought into the open if there is to be 
justice and healing in families. 

While many families are content and 
closely knit, some are not. Indeed, every 
family has some problems. The private 
joys and pains of family life must be seen in 
relation to the wider cultural, social, politi- 
cal and economic realities. When wider so- 
cial, economic and social systems are 
threatened or break down, those who do 
not fit the norm are blamed or seen as dan- 
gerous, such as those who are single, di- 
vorced, separated, or of a different lifestyle. 
Other family members, or the wider com- 
munity, may exclude them on this basis. 


Families under stress 


There are many pressures on family life, 
which can contribute to broken relation- 
ships and divorce. Family tensions can be 
compounded by situations of affluence as 
well as poverty, by unemployment as well 
as too much work, by changing gender ex- 
pectations and changing understandings 
and practices of sexuality. In many parts 
of the world, families have been subjected 
to colonialism, forced movement, re- 
trenchment, exploitation, violence, conflict 
and persisting poverty. When societies are 
destabilized from every direction, it 
should be no surprise when there are dra- 
matic increases in the numbers of street 
children, prostitutes, gangs, crime, rape, 
abortions, alcohol and drug abuse, child 
neglect, sexually-transmitted diseases and 
violence against women, children and 
other family members. 

Consider the pressures of poverty 
and the resulting problems that the fol- 
lowing family faces. 
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How are families under stress in your context? 


“Excuse me; could you give me some money? My little baby is sick.” A young woman, 
carrying her baby, was begging for money from the pastor. Nangula was an eighteen- 
year-old woman with a two-year-old baby. She also was pregnant. The twenty-five-year- 
old father of the boy has been living with Nangula since she was sixteen. They have 
never married. Their son's birth was never registered nor was he baptized. 

Nangula’ parents live two blocks from their daughter. There are five other siblings living 
at home, ranging in age from eight to twenty. The entire family is illiterate, although educa- 
tion is available. None of the family members currently have permanent jobs; in the past, 
they have only had jobs for brief periods of time. Begging is their chief source of income. 

The familys physical condition is unhealthy since they often do not have enough money 
to buy food. They frequently get sick and require medical treatment. Their problems are com- 
pounded by the fact that they do not have proper clothing and housing. The family has few 
options to better their situation, even on a day-to-day basis. The government provides medi- 
cal treatment only if they have proper papers such as birth certificates or identification cards. 


The government and church organizations will provide only small amounts of financial assis- 


tance. Jobs are difficult to secure. Due to their poor health, they also cannot do heavy work. 





What is needed for there to be justice and healing in Nangula’ family? 


Families amid the HIV/ 
AIDS crisis 


The HIV/AIDS pandemic is a poignant ex- 
ample of how these wider forces affect 
families. Across Africa, and increasingly in 
other areas of the world, the nightmare of 
HIV/AIDS is real. The disease affects not 
only the physical but also the social body, 
and millions of families within it. Hardly a 
family remains untouched by HIV/AIDS. 
The word not spoken is HIV/AIDS, and the 
sexual and other practices that spread it. 
Here at ground zero of humanity’s deadli- 
est cataclysm, the ultimate tragedy is that 
so many people do not know—or do no 
want to know—what is happening. The 
victims do not cry out. Doctors, clergy 
and obituaries do not give the killer its 
name. Families recoil in shame. Leaders 
shirk responsibility. The stubborn silence 
heralds victory for the disease: denial can- 
not keep the virus at bay. 

It is in families that death from HIV/ 
AIDS has its greatest impact. The future 
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of families is bleak in the midst of this 
pandemic. A loss of a parent, a sibling, a 
friend, colleague, child or spouse dis- 
rupts established family patterns and 
requires a caring community and minis- 
try. The religious and social stigma is 
such that family members are subjected 
to great emotional distress, and carry a 
large burden of care for those affected. 
Family life is disrupted, children are or- 
phaned. Families can no longer be sus- 
tained under its devastating power. 
Ironically, some traditional practices of 
family life may also contribute to its 
spread. 

Although both men and women are af- 
fected, increasingly it is women, especially 
those who are young, who are at far 
greater risk of being infected through 
sexual intercourse. Social norms and gen- 
der inequality render it difficult for women 
and girls to negotiate safe sex or to have 
control over their partner’s fidelity. Babies 
are unwittingly infected by their mothers. 
Two-thirds of the babies of HIV-positive 
mothers are born infected. 
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In light of these tragic realities, will 
there even be a future generation? 
Society’s fittest, not its frailest, are the 
ones who die, leaving the old and the 
children behind. Grandparents and 
grandchildren are wailing; like Rachel, 
they refuse to be consoled until life has 
been genuinely restored (Mt 2:18). 


What is needed for there to be justice and healing in families 
affected by HIV/AIDS? What kinds of cultural taboos need to 
be overcome if this is to occur? In your culture, who tradi- 


tionally has taught the young about sexuality? How is this 


changing? What should be the churchs role in this? 
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The church, as the household of 
God, needs to acknowledge that this is 
not just a problem “out there,” but that 
many in our churches are living and suf- 
fering with HIV/AIDS. In this sense, it can 
be said that “the church has AIDS”! Heal- 
ing is desperately needed so that those 
affected can be restored to relationships 
within their families, congregations and 
communities. We need to become instru- 
ments of God’s redeeming love so as to 
confront and transform the stigmas and 
practices associated with HIV/AIDS. 

This includes more open discussion of 
those practices that spread HIV/AIDS, es- 
pecially unprotected sexual intercourse 
under conditions of gender inequality 
whether within and outside of marriage. 
Here, the primary ethical mandate is to 
refrain from doing what will harm the 
“neighbor”(here, the sexual partner and 
family members) and to take appropriate 
measures to protect and enhance the life 
of the neighbor. In the face of HIV/AIDS, 
other moral rules or cultural consider- 
ations may need to be overruled for the 
sake of this central mandate. 


Especially in the face of this crisis, it 
is crucial for us to 


e tell the truth about what is happen- 
ing in our lives and communities, 


e speak together as adults, youth 
and children about sexuality and 
responsible sexual practices, 


e teach new ways for women and 
men to relate to one another, and 
especially responsible sexual be- 
havior by males. 


Changing roles of 
women and men in 
families 


In many societies, gender roles have under- 
gone significant changes in recent years, es- 
pecially in quest of greater equity and mu- 
tuality between women and men. Women in 
many parts of the world have acquired a 
new sense of identity and power, while 
most men still need to find an identity that 
is not lived out by exercising dominating 
power over women, which can lead to 
abuse. Changing gender expectations and 
roles is a challenge that most men have 
only begun to incorporate into their lives 
and identity as men, including by assuming 
more responsibilities in home and family. 
Women still tend to carry the primary re- 
sponsibility here, in addition to their work 
outside the home. There also have been 
significant increases in the proportion of fe- 
male-headed households, but often with in- 
adequate social, economic, or church sup- 
port for them and their families. Women in 
many parts of the world continue to lack 


My husband used to work in a far away city and came home only once a month. But a year ago, 


he came home and did not return to work because he was sick. | looked after him until he died. 


When | learned that he had AIDS, | knew that | too would soon have it. | am not sick yet but | am 


worried for our young children who are now, in my opinion, already virtually orphans. 
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John and Anna have been married for forty years in what their society considers a tradi- 


tional marriage. He has been employed outside the home, she has not. Their unmarried 


daughter Leila, who also has a promising career, has lived with three different men, and 


now is pregnant with her second child. Anna, meanwhile, has tried to keep her children 


from knowing how many times John has physically beaten her in recent years. 





What are the most important genderrelated challenges in your society? How is your 


church addressing them? What can we learn from other churches and societies? 


power over their bodies, especially in 
terms of sexual practices and family plan- 
ning. As family structures change, espe- 
cially under the impact of economic forces, 
children increasingly need to fend for them- 
selves. Quality time spent together as a 
family is increasingly rare. Who will care for 
the upcoming generation, as well as for the 
older generation as they become more de- 
pendent? 


Love and children 
without marriage? 


In a profound shift that has changed the 
notion of what constitutes a family in 
many countries, more and more chil- 
dren, for example, in Europe are born 
out of wedlock into a new social order in 
which, it seems, few of the old stigmas 
will apply. The attitude in Europe is 
somewhat different from that in the US, 
where the government recently an- 
nounced it was actively committed to 
promoting marriage. Welfare policies in 
many countries are specifically intended 
to ensure all children enjoy the same fi- 
nancial benefits and treatment, whether 
their parents are married, living to- 
gether, separated, divorced or single. 
“We have little commitment to the insti- 
tution of marriage, that’s true, but we do 
have a commitment to parenthood.”! 

In many parts of the world, people 
are redefining what “family” means. In 
many places, divorce does not carry the 
social stigma it once did. Add to this the 
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exploding number of single mothers, 
some of whom have never married and 
have no plans to; couples with smaller 
families than their parents, or no chil- 
dren at all; the struggle of homosexual 
couples for rights similar to their het- 
erosexual counterparts—and there are 
far different portraits of typical families 
than existed a generation ago. 


How is marriage viewed in your society? How are those 
viewed who have children outside of marriage? How are 


families and children supported? How is the church in your 


context responding to these situations? How should it? 


These are only a few of the many 
changing family realities and challenges 
present in our communion in different 
parts of the world. Clearly, there are sig- 
nificant differences in what is occurring, 
and in how we feel, talk and respond to 
these realities. Careful and sympathetic 
listening to one another is essential. Our 
cross-cultural differences over questions 
of family, gender and sexuality are wide- 
spread and significant; there is no one pat- 
tern or answer that can be imposed on all. 
As we discern how we will respond to the 
need for justice and healing in and through 
families today, it is crucial that we do so in 
light of perspectives and understandings 
that arise out of our Christian faith. 


Biblical perspectives 


In the face of all these realities, Christians 
turn to the Bible in search of guidance. 
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David and Nina do not feel inclined to declare their love in front of some anonymous 


official in a municipal building, or in a church. So they have never married—not when 


they moved in together, not when they bought their first house, not when they had their 


son, now sixteen. 





Sometimes one idealized form of family 
has been assumed to be the “biblical” or 
“Christian” model. However, there actually 
have been many different forms of family 
throughout the history of the Bible and of 
the Church (see the Bible study on Ruth 
for one example of this). Yet, throughout 
history, marriage generally was seen as a 
legal and social contract between two fami- 
lies for the sake of status, to bear and 
raise children and to transfer property 
from one generation to another. 

Families, of many different configura- 
tions, are central in the Old Testament. 
This is reflected, for example, in the di- 
rect implications that the Ten Command- 
ments (Ex 20:1-17) have for family life, 
both then and now: 


e Family relationships are to be 
honored and nurtured (“honor 
your father and mother”). 


e Destructive abuses of power that 
harm others are prohibited (“do 
not kill”). 


e Marriage is to be upheld and sup- 
ported as a sacred union and so- 
cial institution (“do not commit 
adultery”). 


e Truth-telling is essential in all rela- 
tionships (“do not bear false wit- 
ness”). 


e Sexual desire that lures one away 
from spouse or family is con- 
demned (“do not covet”). 


In the biblical world, clear gender assump- 
tions were embedded in the cultural no- 
tions of family honor and shame. Male 


honor involved taking care of and protect- 
ing “weaker” family members, and females 
were expected to preserve the family’s 
honor by guarding their own sexual purity. 
Because they were seen as having “dan- 
gerous” power to bring shame on the fam- 
ily, women were controlled and guarded, 
lest they be seduced or raped by another 
man, which would bring dishonor upon 
the family—with little attention to the ef- 
fect on the woman!” Most of the sexual 
prohibitions in the Bible tend to be associ- 
ated either with what was considered im- 
pure or “dirty” (according to Levitical 
codes) or greed in seeking the property 
and persons who “belong” to another 
householder.’ 


How, if at all, do these assumptions 
still operate in your culture? How 
do you react to them? On what 
biblical and theological grounds 
would you challenge some of them 
today? Why? 


In the Early Church, family loyalties 
were loosened to some extent for the 
sake of loyalty to the new community 
rooted in Christ. This is one reason why 
the Early Church was seen as threaten- 
ing to the Roman Empire. The church 
tended to become like a family, in order 
to care for those who had cut their ties 
with their biological families. The ethical 
focus shifted to relationships within this 
new “family” of the church. 

In the Gospels, Jesus redefines “fam- 
ily”: “ 
brother and sister and mother” (Mk 


whoever does the will of God is my 
3:35). Even tax collectors and prostitutes 


are included in this new family (Mt 21:28- 
31. Jesus blesses children, “for it is to 
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such as these that the kingdom of heaven 
belongs” (Mt 19:14). In Jesus Christ, early 
Christians became “brothers” and “sis- 


ters” in a new “household of God” where 
greater equality among women and men 
began to emerge, in contrast to the 
prevalent social pattern of domination. 
Wives could not be dismissed and di- 
vorced as easily as before, and the single 
life was given new value. Widows, who 
previously had no status, began to rise 
above the role of victim and become 
positive examples of faith, especially in 
Luke’s Gospel. Honor inherited through 
one’s blood family was replaced by the 
honor of doing the will of God. 

A highpoint in this new understand- 
ing was St. Paul proclaiming that 
through baptism into Christ “there is no 
longer Jew or Greek ... slave or free ... 
male or female” (Gal 3:28). Yet, in other 
Pauline and related writings, especially 
in the later Pastoral Epistles, under- 
standings of male dominance continued 
to prevail. The relation of women and 
men had begun to change dramatically 
in the first-century church. The exercise 
by women of this new freedom was 
shocking to the social system. Conse- 
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quently, as the church became more es- 
tablished, there were moves away from 
this new equality, and a reassertion of 
patriarchal family values. 

The Early Church faced the dilemma of 
how to teach Christian faith and life, espe- 
cially about matters of family and sexuality, 
to those from different traditions (such as 
Jews and Gentiles). This is reflected in the 
New Testament Epistles and Pastoral Let- 
ters. What needed to be emphasized for 
those from one kind of background was dif- 
ferent from what others needed to hear. 
The church then, as well as today, faced 
the questions as to which cultural prac- 
tices regarding family should be affirmed, 
which ones tolerated and which ones re- 
jected. The sometimes contradictory 
teachings related to family and sexuality in 
the Bible reflect this sifting process. It is 
what we need to continue deliberating, es- 
pecially in ways that cut across and chal- 
lenge cultural assumptions, such as those 
related to polygamy or homosexuality, that 
are just as controversial in our day. 

Paul’s pastoral advice to the church at 
Corinth contains an extensive section on 
sexual relationships (1 Cor 5-7). He em- 
phasizes, for example, that the human 
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Our sexuality is linked to vitality, playfulness, spontaneity, delight, wonder, celebration, 


procreation and creativity of all kinds, a profound affirmation of life. To deny a persons 


sexuality is to put a lid on energy and life.? 


body is a “temple of the Holy Spirit” (1 Cor 
6:19-20), which has important implica- 
tions for how we live out our sexuality. He 
offers surprising, sometimes conflicting, 
advice in relation to situations Christians 
faced. His realistic pastoral guidance af- 
firms the importance of more mutual rela- 
tions within marriage, while also affirming 
those who remained single. What begins 
to emerge is the ethical principle of judg- 
ing behavior according to what will result 
in the least harm to self and neighbor in 
particular situations, rather than uphold- 
ing certain absolute rules under all circum- 
stances. Today, this principle has become 
increasingly central in Lutheran perspec- 
tives on family and sexuality. 

Central theological themes in Scrip- 
ture are foundational, but questions 
need to be raised about ethical teach- 
ings that are bound to certain cultural 
understandings and assumptions, and 
how they may or may not apply in situa- 
tions today. The community of faith is 
called to talk and discern together how 
we should live our lives as finite moral 
agents, who sin and are forgiven and ulti- 
mately are responsible to God. 


What are the central ethical teachings that should prevail 
amid changing cultural realities? 


Sexuality 


In the Hebrew Scriptures, sexual activity 
is viewed quite positively. In the begin- 
ning of Genesis we read that God cre- 
ated humankind male and female (Gen 
1:27) and “indeed, it was very good” 
(Gen 1:31). In the Bible, the often over- 
looked Song of Songs celebrates the joys 
of erotic, sexual pleasure. Human sexual- 
ity was created good for the purposes of 





expressing love and generating life, for 
mutual companionship and pleasure. At 
the same time, marred by sin, it can lead 
to deep pain, frustration and harm. 

Throughout much of church history, 
sexual activity was seen as a concession 
to human weakness, and a life of celibacy 
was valued above marriage. Martin 
Luther was among those who helped to 
liberate sexuality from the prison of a du- 
alism that regarded “spirit” as good and 
“flesh” (and thus sexuality) as ugly, bad 
and sinful. The Reformers made a special 
effort to restore sexuality as a pleasur- 
able aspect of God’s good creation, 
rather than viewing it only in relation to 
sin. Luther declared “that God gave us 
and implanted into our bodies genitals, 
blood vessels, fluids, and everything else 
necessary” for sexual partnership. Pre- 
venting sexual activity is “preventing na- 
ture from being nature.”® Thus Luther 
abandoned celibacy, married, had chil- 
dren and enjoyed family life. 

Sexuality is deeply infused with cultural 
meanings that vary over time and place. 
What is considered “natural” (or “common 
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sense,” “the way things are”) in some cul- 
tures may feel quite unnatural or even re- 
volting in others. What is “natural” is em- 
bedded with cultural assumptions that 
vary over time and place. This is why cau- 
tion must be exercised in how categories 
such as “natural” or “orders of creation” 
are used with regard to sexuality, especially 
when they are used as categories of power 
that exclude those who do not fit a pre- 
scribed order of what is considered natu- 
ral. What is regarded as different from a 


How is sexuality viewed in your con- 


text? How, if at all, is it talked about in 
your church? How should it be? 
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given norm, especially what disturbs the 
predictable order of things, is considered 
“unnatural” and on that basis, often judged 
to be immoral. For example, the subordina- 
tion of women or the separation of races 
through slavery or apartheid has, in the 
past, been considered natural, based on 
the orders of creation. 


Discuss some examples of what is 
considered natural in some contexts 
but unnatural in others. As you do 
so, pay careful attention to the 
different cultural perceptions and 
reactions that are involved. What are 
some common convictions that 
move beyond these differences? 


From the perspective of the new life 
in Christ, we are able to move beyond 
these categories and focus instead on 
what will best express love and compas- 
sion for “the neighbor” in whatever cul- 
tural context we find ourselves. Power 
used in ways that exclude or abuse oth- 
ers is wrong in any context. What chal- 
lenges does this raise in your context? 


Ethical perspectives to 
consider today 


By focusing on the network of relation- 
ships in which human beings find them- 
selves, the focus on justice and healing in 
families has much to contribute to how we 
pursue Christian ethics. Theological 


themes in Scripture can guide our decision 
making, but they do not by themselves tell 
us what to do in the particular situations 
we face. Here decisions need to be made 
by people as finite moral agents respon- 
sible to God. As Christians, we should 
honor the teachings contained in the Holy 
Scriptures while being open to challenges 
based on social existence, with norms of 
love, inclusiveness and mutual acceptance 
of each other. In a spirit of joy and glad- 
ness, we are called to seek justice and 
healing in and through all kinds of families. 

Consider how the following ethical 
perspectives could be helpful in ad- 
dressing the challenges facing families 
and sexuality in your context: 


e God intends human beings to find 
personal meaning and healing 
through family relationships. Rela- 
tionships should be evaluated ac- 
cording to whether they are mutu- 
ally just, loving and promote per- 
sonal and social flourishing. In the 
case of intimate sexual activity, 
what is ethically significant is the 
qualitative nature of the relation- 
ship within which this occurs, and 
whether this activity builds up and 
enhances, or harms and destroys 
the life of the other (the sexual 
partner, the family, the community). 


e Marriage is a union between two 
people that embodies God’s lov- 
ing purpose to nurture, create and 
enrich life, through a lifelong rela- 
tionship of mutual love, fidelity 


This relational understanding is similar to the African concept of ubuntu. Being human is 


always in relation to other persons, as well as animals, plants and the earth. To describe 


a person as “having ubuntu” means that she or he is a caring person who is living as a 


responsible citizen, caring for others and worshiping God. Values such as justice, respect, 


honesty and the equality of all peoples are highlighted. Such a person remains a person, 


as long as she or he is embedded in the solidarity of the community, regardless of her or 


his condition, situation or deeds. If this social body is threatened, then the whole exist- 


ence of a people, or the survival of the human race is endangered. 
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Share some of the cultural/community practices, pastoral 


care approaches and congregational programs that are 


helpful for healing families in your context. 


and joy. The binding legal contract 
of marriage reinforces its “staying 
power” when it is threatened by 
sin. At the same time, compassion 
and healing are needed in those 
situations where a marriage may 
need to be ended. 


Through conceiving, bearing, 
adopting and rearing children, a 
family participates in God’s ongo- 
ing creation. Both parents should 
be prepared to welcome, take care 
of and provide for a child. When 
that is not the case, the respon- 
sible use of safe, effective contra- 
ceptive methods are expected of 
both sexual partners. Special at- 
tention must be paid to the un- 
equal power in sexual relations, 
and the lack of access that women 
often have to contraception and 
protection against sexually-trans- 
mitted diseases. 


As believers whose lives have 
been marked by the life, death and 
resurrection of Jesus Christ, we 
should respond to the hope that is 
in us by living out a faith active in 
love that seeks justice. The core is- 
sue is that justice be done in any 
type of family. Furthermore, we 
must challenge the unjust, domi- 
nating use of power over others, 
including male dominance over fe- 
males in family and sexual rela- 
tions, especially when this results 
in various forms of abuse.°® 


What policies are needed for the sake of greater justice for 


families in your society? For what kinds of policies should 


the Lutheran communion be advocating? 
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e A Lutheran ethic of family and 
sexuality seeks to be practical and 
realistic, recognizing that what we 
do in this world will never be free 
of sin. We are called to use our 
God-given sense and judgement to 
discern what will best approxi- 
mate who we are as part of the 
household of God, and how the 
life of the neighbor can best be 
protected and enhanced. In living 
this out, we must continually rely 
on God’s grace and forgiveness. 


Healing of and justice 
for families 


Given all the stress and wounds afflicting 
families, there are enormous needs for 
healing, many of which are specific to a 
given context. How families are healed in 
different cultures and settings will vary 
significantly. 

For justice in families—of whatever 
kind—it would be well to remember the 
words of prophet Micah: “do justice, 
and to love kindness, and to walk hum- 
bly with your God” (Mic 6:8). The joy of 
being a family of God makes us “a 
Christ” to others, enabling us to engage 
joyfully in ministries of healing and jus- 
tice in the world. This includes faith 
(walking with God) and good works (do- 
ing justice and loving kindness). Being 
justified by faith through grace leads us 
to pursuing love and justice for the 
neighbor. 

Given the highly charged differences 
there are about families and sexuality in 
our world today, we can be sure that as 
we discuss these matters, “our shoes 
will get muddy.” But at the same time, 
we pray for the grace to avoid unfairly 
judging those with whom we differ, the 
patience to listen to those with whom 
we disagree, and the love to reach out to 
those from whom we may be divided. 
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H. Overcoming Violence 








Violence—in families, societies and between communities—contin- 
ues to inflict deep wounds, especially on women, children and 
youth. Conflict within and between countries devastates land and 
peoples. How is the God we know in Jesus Christ healing violence 
in our world today? How do we respond theologically to horren- 
dous acts of violence? How can memories be healed and cycles of 
violence overcome? How can member churches advocate with oth- 
ers, particularly through the “Decade to Overcome Violence,” for 
the sake of justice, peace and reconciliation? 
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A violent world 


The past century is said to have been 
the most violent in history—with wars 
and conflicts having killed an estimated 
200 million people. With the end of the 
ideological confrontations of the Cold 
War, dormant antagonisms between and 
within states, ethnic and religious 
groups have re-emerged, bringing a new 
unpredictability to the political land- 
scape. In many areas, it seems that re- 
vived nationalism based on ethnic, reli- 
gious and cultural exclusivity, rather 
than liberal democracy, is filling the 
vacuum left behind after the fall of Com- 
munist regimes.’ Two thirds of violent 
conflicts in today’s world are within a 
country. The massive suffering resulting 
from these conflicts continues to be 
borne disproportionately by those who 
already have been victimized and 
marginalized—socially, psychologically, 
economically and politically. 

War redresses assaults on life by fur- 
ther destroying life; the boundary be- 
tween innocent and guilty is trans- 
gressed; those least powerful socially and 
politically suffer the most. This is self-de- 
feating, creating a spiral of violence that 
ends when one side suffers so much 
death, suffering and loss that it can only 
capitulate to the more powerful.” 


Which conflicts have most deeply affected you and your 


church? How? What other forms of violence especially 


alarm you? 
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In addition to armed conflicts be- 
tween nations and armed groups, “vio- 
lence” brings to mind: 


e Random and targeted killings in 
our streets, schools and other 
public places. 


e Violence that states inflict on their 
own citizens, including through 


such legal means as the death 
penalty. 


e Violence in the name of religion 
against religious minorities. 


e How prisons have become places 
that breed ever more violent 
criminals. 


e Increasing incidents of violence 
against immigrants in many coun- 
tries. 


e The prevalence of guns and other 
weapons in many of our societies, 
and the vast arms trade between 
countries. 


e How many children have access to 
guns, and the use of child soldiers. 


e The alarming increase of violence 
against women and children, mak- 
ing “home” for many of them even 
more dangerous than the streets. 


e The built-up rage and desperation 
that fuels acts of terrorism. 


e The extensive violence in sports, 
video games and other “entertain- 
ment” media, that satisfies and 
feeds aggressive drives. 


e The public’s increasing numbness 
and helplessness in the face of 
violence, making people more sus- 
ceptible to radical measures that 
threaten both freedom and justice 
in society. 


In situations of violence, human beings 
are the victims. Wars, insurrections, or 
battles for secession or independence in- 
volve whole communities, and result not 
only in the death and injury of civilians, 
but in the loss of income, homes and so- 
cial structures. Massive numbers of 
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A considerable amount of LWF World Service work seeks to bring healing and hope to 


those displaced and traumatized by such conflicts. Through the Office of International Af- 


fairs and Human Rights, the General Secretary regularly speaks to those responsible in 


situations of conflict around the world. Violence against women is addressed by the 


Womens Desk in DMD. For more on these activities, see the Six Year Report. 





people are displaced, and the majority of 
victims tend to be women and children. 


Forms and causes of 
violence 


The most obvious form of violence is the 
intentional use of force in order to inflict 
harm on persons, not only by threaten- 
ing or taking their lives, but also by ex- 
cluding, subjugating and dehumanizing 
them. Terrorism, which stirs up wide- 
spread and intense fear and anxiety, in- 
volves acts of gross violence by those 
seeking to intimidate a population or 
government into granting their de- 
mands. It can also be seen as a response 
to unjust political and economic realities. 

Less obvious, but often even more 
pervasively harmful, are structural forms 
of violence, which oppress through un- 
just social systems, and lead to violations 
of human dignity, suffering and death. 
These forms of violence—such as when 
millions of men and women are left with- 
out food or a livelihood, dehumanized 
and left to die—breed self-perpetuating 
cycles of violence that can be more harm- 
ful, massive and insidious than isolated 
acts of violence. Structural violence is in- 
flicted through economic policies, such 
as structural adjustment programs, in 
which basic human needs are ignored for 
the sake of economic growth, as well as 
through systemic policies that affect or 
neglect whole populations. Physical acts 
of violence often are a desperate re- 
sponse to structural violence. 

The term “institutional violence” has 
been used to describe this structural vio- 
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lence. It is the “violence of the status quo,” 
which perpetuates violence against a 
large number of those within a society.* 
Sometimes this is referred to as “covert” 
in distinction from “overt” violence. How- 
ever, this hardly feels covert to those who 
are its direct victims. 

State-sponsored violence is often in- 
flicted on a whole population that may ago- 
nizingly observe what is occurring, but feel 
powerless to change situations in which 
the government and institutions seem to 
conspire against them. State terrorism is a 
symptom of violent political structures. In- 
ternational policies and institutions may 
also play an indirect role in perpetuating 
such violence because of what they require 
from local governments. 

Other Village Group chapters are giving 
more attention to some of the wider causes 
of violence in our world today, such as 


e the lack of a sense of worth or 
purpose (chapter A), 


e the barriers that exclude persons 
because of their identity or cir- 


cumstances (chapter E), 


e stress and injustice within families 
(chapter G), 


e inter-religious tensions (chapter D), 


e forces of economic globalization 
(chapter I), and 


e human domination over and viola- 
tion of creation (chapter J) 


The causes of violence are rooted in po- 
litical, economic and social systems, es- 
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pecially those that set people over and 
against one another and the rest of cre- 
ation. The failure to provide educational 
opportunities, or the manipulation of 
sources of information, can do violence to 
those affected. Repressing the freedom 
of expression or action is a form of politi- 
cal and psychological violence. The con- 
descension and subtle forms of discrimi- 
nation with which the older generation 
treats those who are younger (or vice 
versa), or men treat women, or one “race” 
or religious group treats another, are 
other expressions of this kind of violence. 
We live in societies in which the drive for 
personal security, self-esteem or power, 
and the failure to share responsibility 
and decision making often inflict violence 
on others. Violence, therefore, is a condi- 
tion that entraps us all, although some 
are far more personally impacted by it. 


Share how this may be manifested in your part of the 


world. What most alarms you about religiously based 


violence? What should we as churches be saying or doing 


about it? What risks or difficulties are involved? 
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Religiously based 
violence 


Violence fueled by religion is especially 
alarming today. This is not a new phe- 
nomenon. For example, when the Joint 
Declaration on Justification was signed in 
1999, it was noted that in Europe this 
could be viewed as a “peace treaty” be- 
cause of the many wars between 
“Lutheran” and “Catholic” lands that 
have been fought over the last 500 years. 
Violence can become particularly vicious 
and entrenched when connected with dif- 
ferent religious groups, each of which has 
ultimate religious commitments. 


When religion is connected with citizen- 


ship (the state), nationality or ethnicity it 


invariably becomes a source of inter-reli- 


gious violence.‘ 


Under the banner of “returning to the 
fundamentals of faith” and also in efforts 
to assert their own religious and ethnic 
identity, religious communities some- 
times have encouraged intolerance, dog- 
matism, exclusion and extremism. When 
one religious group asserts a sense of su- 
periority over another, aggression 
against them may be tolerated, justified 
and even incited. A dramatic recent case 
in point was the outbreak of violence be- 
tween Muslims and Hindus in Godhra in 
the Indian state of Gujarat, resulting in 
the death of hundreds. Religious funda- 
mentalism encourages triumphalistic 
exclusivism, and lays the foundation for 
communal disharmony and sometimes 
outbursts of violence. Religious leaders 
have sometimes directed adherents to 
support one political power against an- 
other. This arouses and feeds on emo- 
tional and religious sentiments among 
the people, making it very easy for po- 
litical as well as religious forces to ma- 
nipulate them for their own self-serving 
interests. 

These religious dynamics are also of- 
ten entwined with ethnic identities. Such 
identities and their aspirations could not 
be rooted out either by totalitarian so- 
cialism or by hegemonic statism. Even if 
states do not suppress minority or ab- 
original identity groups through the use 
of violence, they tend to subordinate 
them through policies of assimilation, 
which attempt to integrate them within 
a single national framework or common 
project. In the process, these groups are 
often subjected to structural violence in 
the form of discrimination. 


Violence against women 


Women shoulder the heavy burden of 
sustaining embattled societies, while at- 
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tending to traumas, miseries and vio- 
lence during conflicts. Women are dis- 
proportionately represented among 
refugees or internally displaced persons. 
Rape of women in situations of war or 
civil insurgencies seems endemic. Offi- 
cial failure to condemn or punish rape 
gives it an overt political sanction, imply- 
ing that rape and other forms of torture 
and ill treatment are acceptable tools of 
military strategy. 

Most women experience war not as 
combatants, but as civilians caught in the 
crossfire. In wars today, the proportion 
of civilians killed or disabled, compared 
to combatants, is climbing sharply. In 
their traditional roles as homemakers, 
mothers and caregivers, women suffer 
greatly, losing their husbands and sons 
as well as their means of subsistence. 
Long-term military occupation further ex- 
poses women to continual threats of 
sexual violence. Damage done to the envi- 
ronment also affects their bodies and 
those of the children they bear. 

Cultural and religious traditions that 
keep women passive in the face of such 
suffering contribute to violence and help 
justify the perpetuation of violence 
against women in their homes, on 
streets and in workplaces throughout 
the world. The abuse is psychological as 
well as physical. The resulting shame 
and humiliation of both the abused and 
the abusers often keep the violent pat- 
terns from being exposed or addressed. 

Our calling as people of faith is to 
challenge whenever religion is used to 
justify violence against women (or any 
other group), and to raise up the liberat- 
ing potential within our faith. We must de- 
clare violence against women a sin that 
damages the image of God in the victim 
as well as in the perpetrator. If violence 
against women and children is to stop, 
men and women must work together to 
counter it. Women need to become em- 
powered actors and not victims. Simi- 
larly, models of masculinity need to be 
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embraced that do not include or depend 
on exercising dominance over women. 


What kinds of violence against women are especially prevalent 


in your society? How is your church addressing these? What 
other groups in your society become targets of violence? 


Biblical and theological 
perspectives 


The land of Israel/Palestine has been the 
scene of repeated conflicts throughout 
biblical times to our own day. Reflecting 
that context, stories of violence and war- 
fare are found throughout Scripture, in- 
cluding some examples of brutal vio- 
lence against women. Violence is an all- 
too-common theme in Scripture, includ- 
ing in many depictions of God that either 
are violent or seem to justify the use of 
violence. God is frequently depicted in 
Hebrew Scripture as a warrior, cooperat- 
ing with and justifying people’s aggres- 
sion against their enemies, and the de- 
struction of cities, lands and peoples. 
Yet, since Cain killed Abel (Gen 4), and 
the soil cried out in horror, those 
shaped by the biblical story have known 
that revenge only continues the vicious 
cycle of violence. 

This is not the only or most impor- 
tant emphasis in Scripture. God is also 
depicted as a God of peace, or shalom. 
Shalom is more than the absence of war; 
it is a promise of the fullness of well-be- 
ing. “A society so ordered will have sha- 
lom: rest, security, health, wholeness, 
well-being, prosperity.”> Shalom includes 
orderly fruitfulness of the land, policies 
of equitable justice and practices of gen- 
erous caring. In other words, shalom is 
the opposite of those conditions that 
embody and lead to violence. When sha- 
lom is repudiated, the world falls into 
violence and chaos. 
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The Hebrew prophets protested 
when injustices and rulers eroded God’s 
shalom: “They have treated the wound 
of my people carelessly, saying, ‘Peace, 


peace,’ when there is no peace” (Jer 
6:14). According to the prophets, God 
opposes the atrocities of war, or trusting 
in weapons for security. Weapons of vio- 
lence are to be converted into instru- 
ments of peace (Mic 4:1-4), “and no one 
shall make them afraid.” Shalom ex- 
tended beyond the borders of Israel, to 
include the worst of her enemies. 

Jesus too lived in a situation of institu- 
tionalized violence under the occupation 
of a foreign power. This was reflected in 
many of his parables and sayings. He of- 
ten found himself in conflict with the reli- 
gious leaders, and sometimes was moved 
to anger. The Gospels record his having 
used militant imagery: “I have not come 
to bring peace, but a sword” (Mt 10:34). 
Yet, he also told his disciples to put away 
their swords, rather than striking out to 
defend him at the time of his betrayal. He 
wept over Jerusalem; “If you, even you, 
had only recognized on this day the 
things that make for peace!” (Lk 19:42). 





Jesus chose to identify with the pro- 
phetic rather than the warrior strain in 
Hebrew Scripture. In healing stories 
Jesus often was referred to as a 
prophet. The peace (shalom) that he ex- 
tended to those he healed brought 
health and wholeness. On the basis of 
this same shalom, he critiqued those 
who took advantage of the poor. 


The war that is open to Jesus’ followers is 
not war against other nations, but war 
against hypocrisy and greed and cruelty 
and injustice, war against all the demonic 
systems and powers that cripple and cramp 


and pervert the humanity of human beings. 


In the face of hostility and persecution, 
Jesus tended to withdraw from confronta- 
tion with those who opposed him. He fol- 
lowed a course of nonviolent resistance 
and counseled his followers to do likewise. 
He taught forgiveness rather than revenge, 
and rebuked those who proposed revenge 
against those who rejected him (Lk 9:52- 
56). In the Sermon on the Mount, Jesus 
called for persistent and imaginative efforts 
to decrease and to overcome violence. Do 
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We hope for the future of the one whose life began with the slaughter of the innocents, 


the one who experienced the terrorism of the state on the cross, the one who died for a 


world that seems ruled by violence and hatred, the one who descended into hell and 


therefore can stand with all who suffer for any kind of terrorism. We see in the resurrec- 


tion of the crucified one the beginning of the defeat of evil and terror and thus the ob- 


jective ground for staying in hope for this world.® 





not react violently against the one who is 
evil, or you will become a reflection of them 
(Mt 5:39). Most radical of all, he calls his fol- 
lowers to “love your enemies, do good to 
those who hate you” (Lk 6:27). 

This way of living led to a violent 
death on the cross. “God’s son on the 
cross is perhaps the greatest challenge 
the church can bring to a world shaken 
by violence.”’ Rather than a myth of re- 
demptive violence, which only serves to 
perpetuate violence, our faith is in a God 
who through forgiveness and reconcilia- 
tion breaks the cycle of violence. 


Churches committed to 
overcome violence 


From this perspective, the central com- 
mitment of the Ecumenical Decade to 
Overcome Violence is not naive. It is 
rooted in the core of the faith the church 
confesses, in a crucified and risen Christ, 
who overcame violence through nonvio- 
lent resistance to those conditions that 
lead to and are themselves violent. 


The church is called to nonviolence not to 
preserve its purity but to express its fi- 
delity. Nonviolence is not a law but a 
gift.... The gospel is not concerned in the 
least with our anxiety to be right; it wants 
to see right done.... In the final analysis, 
nonviolence is not a matter of legalism 
but of discipleship. It is the way God has 


chosen to overthrow evil in the world.° 


Overcoming violence is not simply a mis- 
sionary task underpinned by selected 
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biblical passages. What is challenging is 
to end self-generating cycles of violence 
of whatever kind, whether in the Middle 
East, the Balkans, Africa, Asia, in the 
streets of our communities, or the bed- 
rooms of our homes. In any situation 
where one group holds the power, and 
others are left dependent, injustices fes- 
ter and are often reinforced and per- 
petuated by violence. 

At the root of violence is the issue of 
power. In a relation involving two par- 
ties, one exerts aggressive power over 
the other. How can this power be coun- 
tered? The immediate tendency is to re- 
act by striking back, using an act of vio- 
lence in an attempt to counter the vio- 
lence. As is only too apparent, this often 
leads to a counterattack, or the onset of 
an escalating cycle of violence. Striking 
back or struggling against violence often 
results in greater violence or oppression 
on the part of the stronger party. 


Out of anger the perpetrator of violence 
expects the powerful to lash out in 
counterviolence, a greater degree of vio- 


lence, against the powerless.!! 


How do you see cycles of violence being perpetuated? 


Being stopped? 


Therefore, churches must work with 
others to: 


e Speak out against both overt and 
covert violence, and especially its 
root causes in particular situa- 
tions. Because it may be risky for a 
church directly involved to do so, 
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it is important that we do so on be- 
half of one another, in solidarity as 
a communion. This occurs through 
both prayer and advocacy. 


Overcome the spirit, logic and 
practice of violence as a way of 
dealing with conflicts, for ex- 
ample, through 


training in nonviolent resistance, 


— conflict mediation, 


- challenging images, including in 
Scripture and the media, that 
condition us to react violently, 


— examining the stories we pass 
on about those who are differ- 
ent (“enemies”), 


- education for the peaceful 
resolution of differences, 


- community building across di- 
visions, 


— forming peacemaking groups 
at the grass roots, and 


— opening up spaces where the 
truth can be spoken without 
fear of reprisal. 


Advocate for policies that will 
help to overcome violence: 


- Hold accountable those who 
commit acts of violence against 
women, children and other vul- 
nerable groups. 


- Advance democracy, human 
rights and religious liberty. 


What else should the churches be doing to overcome 


violence? 
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— Foster just and sustainable 
economic development. 


— Work with emerging coopera- 
tive forces in the international 
system. 


e Strengthen the United Nations and 
other international organizations. 


e Reduce offensive weapons trade. 


Continue exploring 
ethical questions related 
to the use of violence 


Included in our Lutheran Confessions is 
Article XVI of the Augsburg Confession, 
which focuses on the so-called “just 
war” criteria for bringing moral restraint 
into situations in which warfare is being 
considered or already underway.” The 
rigorous application of these criteria 
would rule out most situations as failing 
to meet conditions that would justify 
warfare. Nevertheless, an increasing 
number of Christians have questioned 
the appropriateness of the just war tra- 
dition. Just war criteria are limited in 
helpfulness insofar as violence usually 
erupts in the midst of long-standing hos- 
tilities that have already involved con- 
siderable violence on both sides. 

Among the critical observations 
raised in a 1993 LWF study of this just 
war tradition, were that: 


e In most cases the just cause can 
no longer be identified because 
the reasons for a war lie above all 
in social and economic injustices, 
historically developed enemy im- 
ages and in notions of threat. 


e The proportionality of means is 


no longer a given, due to the de- 
velopment of military technology, 
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global strategies and the exten- 
sion of war to include the civilian 
population. 


e The right intention is no longer 
possible under the conditions of 
modern technology, because what 
should be protected will be de- 
stroyed. 


In the light of developments in military 
technology and strategy, “it is fundamen- 
tally questioned whether war may still 
be conducted as the continuation of poli- 
tics by other means.”" 

While Article XVI of the Augsburg 
Confession concerned the use of force 
between nations, the question that has 
arisen more recently is whether the in- 
ternational community can responsibly 
engage in specific, limited military action 
in situations of anarchy and genocide. 
This question was considered in a paper 
received by the LWF Council in 2000." In 
some extreme situations, power is bla- 
tantly misused leading to massive viola- 
tions of human rights and the devastat- 
ing destruction of communities. Such 
violations are either generated by the 
ruling authorities or such that these au- 
thorities lack the capacity to counter. It 
is to such overt, systemic manifesta- 
tions of sin—which become evil—that 
our focus is drawn when the question of 
armed intervention to defend human 
rights is considered. 

The ethical dilemma of armed inter- 
vention is that it is a violent means of 
seeking to redress such violations. Some 
are opposed in principle to any use of 
violence for the purpose of ending or 
lessening violence; violence begets more 
violence. Others contend that decisive 
actions are needed to stop what is likely 
to be even greater violence. 

Threats of force and the use of mili- 
tary action can protect life and secure 
peace only in the short term. In the long 
run, peace can only be secured when 
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fundamental human rights are respected 
and just conditions established. There- 
fore, it is the task and primary responsi- 
bility of all parties to seek to solve con- 
flicts through negotiation and by peace- 
ful means. Even so, in this sinful world 
the threat of the use of military action 
may seem unavoidable, in order to pro- 
tect human life, to limit killing and to pre- 
vent even greater suffering. 

The tension between the principle of 
non-intervention in the affairs of a sover- 
eign state versus the responsibility of the 
international community to ensure re- 
spect for human rights reveals that, first 
of all, the concept of sovereignty is in 
transition; this transition is linked to in- 
ternational accountability. Secondly, inter- 
national law or agreed upon norms have 
not yet been developed to reflect these 
changes. In such a situation, the ethical 
challenge is to balance the legal principle 
of state sovereignty with the ethical im- 
perative of protecting human life. 

Armed intervention for humanitarian 
purposes can only be contemplated 
when all attempts at preventative diplo- 
macy have failed. These preventative ini- 
tiatives must always form the context of 
discussions within which any decision 
regarding armed intervention for hu- 
manitarian purposes is considered or 
undertaken. Such intervention must be 
considered strictly as a last resort for 
the protection of human life when it is 
threatened by gross and egregious viola- 
tions of human rights, and only under 
clearly defined and restricted criteria. 


Should the LWF have a clear position on this dilemma? If 
so, what factors and ethical principles should guide our 


thinking and action? 


Furthermore, there are important 
theological and ethical questions to be 
pursued regarding the relationship be- 
tween vulnerability and security,! inso- 
far as this relates to the overcoming of 
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violence. Recognizing vulnerability as 
something fundamentally human leads 
to the recognition that the security of 
others is our joint, cooperative responsi- 
bility. This is underlined because enmity 
and conflict arise especially when people 
feel vulnerable. Recognition of our vul- 
nerability and that of others is a pre- 
requisite for a deeper understanding of 
security. Security in our day, when it can 
no longer be linked primarily to state 
sovereignty, must be linked directly to 
vulnerable persons and their need for 


protection against whatever threatens 
their survival and freedom. This in- 
volves social, economic, environmental 
and not primarily military aspects of se- 
curity. Human rights for all becomes a 
crucial security issue. 

We must not remove vulnerability, 
but defend it, so that human beings can 
continue to be vulnerable, and therefore 
human. Theologically grounded perspec- 
tives such as these can be an important 
contribution of churches to the global 
challenge of overcoming violence. 


What is the strategic role of human rights in the work to overcome violence? 


What other theological/ethical challenges to overcoming violence should we as 


a communion of churches be addressing? How will you and your church be 


participating in the Ecumenical Decade to Overcome Violence? 
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I. Transforming Economic 
Globalization 


a 


a ee 


‘TTT one 


The powers of economic globalization reign over our world today as 
a theological challenge. Although some results are positive, injus- 
tices also increase, communities are fragmented and the earth is fur- 
ther exploited. How can we as a Lutheran communion of churches 
hold these powers more accountable to the vulnerable, especially 
through decisions and actions that can be taken? What diverse 
strategies are needed? Through the LWF study process, what com- 
mitments and steps will we take together, with other ecumenical 
and civil society partners? How are individual members, congrega- 
tions and member churches involved? 
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The biblical call to 
transform what harms 
the neighbor 


“You shall love the Lord your God with all 
your heart, and with all your soul, and 
with all your mind.” This is the greatest 
and first commandment. And a second is 
like it: “You shall love your neighbor as 
yourself” (Mt 22: 37-40). 


According to Luther, there are two prin- 
ciples of Christian faith. The first is that 
Christ has given himself “that we may be 
saved.” The second is to “love ... as he 
gives himself for us ... so we too are to give 
ourselves with might and main for our 
neighbor.”! Luther insists on the insepara- 
bility of the two: they are “inscribed to- 
gether as on a tablet which is always be- 
fore our eyes and which we use daily.”? As 
beloved creatures of God, and as Christ’s 
body, we are to embody Christ’s love by 
loving God, self and neighbor far and near. 
Lutherans have often referred to this as 
faith active in love. This love is lived out in 
the world by seeking justice through so- 
cial structures, policies and practices. 
Faith motivates us to seek change in what 
harms the neighbor. However, it is difficult 
to discern how to live out this “faith active 
in love” in the morally convoluted realities 
of economic life, which today are perva- 
sively shaped by complex and powerful 
globalizing forces. 


Stories of life in the 
globalizing economy 


In many parts of the world, the avail- 
ability of clean water is a matter of life 
and death. Infants and young children 
are especially vulnerable when clean 
water supplies are priced out of reach. 
In 1999, in the wake of pressure from 
the World Bank and International Mon- 
etary Fund, Bolivia passed a law priva- 
tizing all water supplies in the city of 


Cochabamba. A subsidiary of a US- 
based company bought the water sup- 
ply, seeking 16 percent annual return 
on investments. Shortly thereafter the 
price of water increased, by as much as 
300 percent for some of the poorest 
people. For many, clean water, a neces- 
sity for life, was no longer possible. 


Who suffers from the decision to 
privatize water? What influenced this 
decision? Who is responsible for 
protecting the basic good for all? 
How should we as a communion of 
churches be responding? Are there 
parallel experiences of “privatization” 
where you live? 


A woman in the US has been employed 
for years in the manufacturing plant of a 
corporation operating globally. Her in- 
come has enabled her to support her 
family. Inexpensive goods produced in 
many less affluent parts of the world 
have benefited her family’s budget. Sud- 
denly the plant closes in order to relocate 
on the northern Mexican border where 
labor costs are much cheaper and envi- 
ronmental regulations more lax. The 
woman and her family are devastated 
when she loses her job. A child falls ill 
and requires expensive treatment that 
they cannot afford because they no 
longer have health insurance. In addi- 
tion, they will soon lose their home. 


In this case, what does economic 
globalization mean for the workers 
now employed in Mexico? What 
might they say to the woman in the 
US? What are the different working 
conditions in these two countries? 
Who is responsible? What is the role of 
international standards in protecting 
workers? How should we as churches 
be responding to situations like this? 
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Gender is an important lens for seeing 
the effects of economic globalization. In 
globalized production processes, un- 
skilled jobs in mass production parts 
typically go to women and children, who 
work for long hours in “sweatshop” con- 
ditions with few labor standards or regu- 
lations. Although their pay might seem 
exploitative according to global corpo- 
rate standards, it at least provides sup- 
port for families in communities where in- 
come-generating activity is otherwise 
scarce. Men, unable to find jobs in their 
local communities, often migrate to urban 
areas to seek employment, leaving be- 
hind women who end up having to hold 
together entire households on their own. 
When international financial institutions 
require countries to cut expenditures for 
health care, education and food pro- 
grams, this places further burdens on 
care providers who usually are women. 
In some situations, young women migrate 
to other countries with promises of em- 
ployment, but are deceived and either 
are forced to, or in desperation, become 
prostitutes. Globalizing forces thus con- 
tribute significantly to an increase in gen- 
der tensions and inequities. 


What are some of the differing 
effects of globalization on men and 
women in your context? 


Investors around the globe are pleased 
by the returns gained from investments 
in large transnational seed companies 
which are increasingly controlling 
markets worldwide. Many families 
have been able to achieve more com- 
fortable lives because of these invest- 
ments. At the same time, a small sub- 
sistence farmer in India is unable to 
work the land that his people have 
worked for generations, because he no 
longer can replant the seeds from his 
harvest. Under a World Trade Organi- 
zation ruling, the seed strain has been 
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What agricultural and biotechnology issues are raised by 


this example? How could a global communion of churches 


address them? How do you experience the effects of 
economic globalization on agriculture in your context? 


patented by a large transnational com- 
pany, and may not be used without 
paying a sizeable royalty. In another 
part of the world, a pastor cries out: 
“The freedom of large seed companies 
to maximize profit has destroyed the 
family farmers in this region. The re- 
sult is a silent death for the farmers.” 


Patenting of indigenous knowledge of 
plant varieties, together with “cheap 
food” policies in countries such as the 
US, encourage large-scale agricultural 
production. The surplus then floods 
markets in poor countries, undermining 
local farmers and their ability to cover 
production costs. Local producers are 
then encouraged to grow products for 
exports. This, in turn, exacerbates food 
insecurity in countries where hunger is 
already rampant. 


What is economic 
globalization? 


In a positive sense, globalization refers 
to the increasing interdependence of 
people and organizations around the 
world. Such interdependence is some- 
thing the church has long affirmed and 
encouraged. In contrast, economic glo- 
balization is a form of economic activity 
that places priority on the free move- 
ment of investment capital, profit maxi- 
mization and growth, thus abdicating all 
decisions to market forces. This tends to 
undermine investment in education and 
health, to increase inequality and to re- 
duce labor’s share in income. 

This form of economic globalization 
has become a burning moral issue for 
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many—for ecumenical and humanitarian 
organizations, for groups in civil society 
and for many within the Lutheran com- 
munion. Since economic globalization is 
assumed to be “inevitable,” it becomes a 
deeply theological issue: dictates of eco- 
nomic globalization are promulgated as 
if they were the “gospel truth,” univer- 
sally applicable to all people throughout 
the world. Structural adjustment plans 
(now “poverty reduction programs”) are 
imposed on developing countries to 
manage their debt, but often at severe 
social costs. The rules that are included 
in trade agreements do not consider the 
social consequences on people, commu- 
nities and the environment. 

Prominent features of economic glo- 
balization today include:? 


e Mobility across borders: There 
has been an escalating movement 
of goods, services and capital 
(trade and investment) across in- 
ternational borders. 


e Deregulation: Regulations are 
dropped or lessened in order to 
enable this movement to occur 
more freely. Multilateral trade and 
investment agreements and agen- 
cies limit governments’ legal pow- 
ers to regulate the operations of 
global corporations and finance in- 
stitutions that affect their land, re- 


p j sources and people. 

Ca e Corporate power: A growing por- 
tion of the world’s large economies 
are unaccountable to the public as 
a whole: 51 of the world’s 100 larg- 
est economies are corporations 


(based on gross sales compared to 
the GDP of a country). 


e Privatization: Many public goods 
and services are being privatized, 
such as water, electricity, health 





care and education. 
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e Commodification of life: A mon- 
etary value is being placed on 
more and more areas of life, in- 
cluding life forms (i.e., human ge- 
netic material or traditional seed 
strains) and life experiences (i.e., 
spiritual growth, happiness, cul- 
tural practices), which then can 
be marketed worldwide." 


e Homogenization: Western con- 
sumer-oriented ways of life are mar- 
keted around the world to such an 
extent that local products and cul- 
tural practices eventually disappear. 


e Speculative investment: Buying 
and selling money instruments for 
the purpose of high, short-term 
gain outpace trade in actual goods 
and services, and long-term invest- 
ment in production-oriented eco- 
nomic activity. Thus, the finance 
and corporate sectors seek to 
“free” investment from regulations 
and other political constraints 
which might diminish profit. Simi- 
larly, as noted above, trade is be- 
ing “freed” by deregulation. Those 
moves, together with the revolu- 
tion in communications and infor- 
mation technology, enable huge 
amounts of money instantly to be 
bought and sold across national 
borders by investors without re- 
gard to the social and environmen- 
tal impact of these investments. 


Economic globalization is experienced as a 
paradoxical reality. Its multiple dynamics 
have quite diverse consequences for dif- 
ferent people and lands. For some in our 
world, economic globalization brings eco- 
nomic growth and, with it, enormous eco- 
nomic benefits. Economic growth has 
lifted many out of poverty and has cre- 
ated an abundance of goods and services 
and, for some, even soaring standards of 
living. On the other hand, a large chorus of 
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voices points to the threats that globaliza- 
tion poses to the web of life on earth. That 
chorus includes prominent scientists, 
economists, theologians, ecumenical orga- 
nizations and hundreds of other labor, en- 
vironmental, women’s and human rights’ 
groups throughout the world. The overall 
message of these voices is that, as a 
whole, the prevailing model of economic 
globalization widens the gap between the 
wealthy and the rest of humanity, and as- 
saults the earth’s life-support systems. 
Democracy, human rights, cultural integ- 
rity and diversity and the very lives of es- 
pecially those who are poor or otherwise 
disadvantaged tend to be sacrificed. Eco- 
nomic globalization that is shaped by 
TNCs and financial institutions so as to 
maximize profit or gain, has adverse con- 
sequences for the earth and the majority 
of its inhabitants. 

Economic globalization is undergirded 
by the following theory: 


Deregulation of foreign trade and invest- 
ment contributes to growth which, in the 
long run, benefits everyone. Regulations on 
trade and investment detract from growth, 
and hence from economic well-being. More 
specifically, deregulation increases foreign 
trade and investment. Increased foreign 
trade and investment generate economic 
growth directly, and as well as indirectly by 
increasing competition, which increases ef- 
ficiency. Increased efficiency lowers con- 
sumer prices and generates growth. Eco- 
nomic growth increases prosperity, employ- 
ment and living standards for most people. 
The economic problems of “developing na- 
tions” are due to restrictions of market 
forces. Economic and other social problems 
(except for natural disasters and war) are 
best solved by means of the market, rather 


than by political processes.® 


What have been some of the symptoms or expressions of 


economic globalization in your community or country? 
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This theory assumes the equality of all 
participants, with balanced power and 
opportunities, but this is far from the re- 
ality in most situations. 


From a Christian faith 
perspective 


By our silence or reluctance to challenge 
these assumptions and engage these reali- 
ties of economic globalization, we risk 
compromising the very faith we confess. 
This form of globalization tends to weaken 
those very bonds that theologically are 
constitutive of who we are in relation to 
others. Our faith reminds us that: 


e Created in God’s image (Gen 1:27), 
we exist in relation to others. The 
dignity and value of each person 
emerge in community. People are in 
relationship with one another, not 
primarily to compete for economic 
gain, but for the sake of loving, 
sharing and enjoying what each 
contributes to the whole commu- 
nity. Private interests and public in- 
terests are deeply interconnected. 


e The God-given purpose of the 
economy (oikonomia) is that it 
should serve the well-being of the 
whole household of God (oikos). 
This must not be sacrificed for the 
sake of economic profit and growth. 


e Rather than human needs and de- 
sires being reduced to wants, 
which consumerism feeds, priority 
should be given to what is good for 
the whole global community, espe- 
cially those who are the poorest. 





e Rather than controlled by random 
movements of faceless economic 
transactions, through our baptismal 
vocation we are empowered to act in 
relation to what matters in our lives 
and world and in light of a vision of 
God’s inclusive justice for all. 


Martin Luther on 
economic life 


While Luther’s sixteenth-century views do 
not translate directly into our current con- 
text, his central concern for how economic 
practices impact communities continues to 
be key today. For him, economic practices 
that undermine the well-being of the neigh- 
bor (especially those most vulnerable) 
were to be rejected and replaced with alter- 
natives. On these grounds, Luther vehe- 
mently denounced aspects of the emerging 
sixteenth-century capitalist economy that 
he considered harmful to people who were 
economically vulnerable. For example, in 
his treatise, “On Trade and Usury,”’ he 
sets forth norms for economic life, such as: 


e Because selling is an act toward 
neighbor, its goal should not be 
profit but, rather, “an adequate 
living,” in order to serve the 
needs of others. 


e Economic activity should be re- 
strained politically. Selling ought 
not be an act that is entirely within 
your own power and discretion, 
without law or limit. Civil authori- 
ties ought to establish rules and 
regulations, including ceilings on 
prices. In buying and selling, ad- 
here to firm rules, one of which is: 
no selling at a price as high as the 
market will bear. 


What other perspectives from the Christian faith should 
shape how we respond to economic realities today? In addition, Luther reminds pastors that 


they are obligated to unmask hidden injus- 
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tices of economic practices that exploit 
the vulnerable. He goes as far as to ad- 
monish clergy to preach against economic 
practices that are unjust toward the poor, 
and to withhold the sacrament from a usu- 
rer unless he repents, for he is “damned 
like a thief, robber and murderer.”® 

On this basis, Luther condemned 
practices such as charging a higher price 
for goods sold on credit, raising prices 
when the supply is low, buying out the 
entire supply of a commodity and then 
raising the price, and buying at a low 
price from those who need money so 
badly that they sell low. He denounced 
the trading companies’ monopolistic 
practices. He declared them to be 


a bottomless pit of avarice and wrong-do- 
ing .... They control all commodities ... 
raise or lower prices at their pleasure. 
They oppress and ruin all the small busi- 
nessmen... . Through their practices all 
the world must be sucked dry and all the 


money sink and swim in their gullets.* 


The point here is not to advocate a di- 
rect and uncritical application of 
Luther’s economic analysis or norms to 
the contemporary situation. Given 
Luther’s inflammatory denunciations of 
Jews, peasants and Anabaptists, his so- 
cial analyses or ethical guidance should 
not be uncritically adopted as normative 
for today. Nor is the point to imply that 
Luther was an early anti-capitalist. His 
condemnation of emerging capitalism 
and his alternative economic norms and 
practices were not based on a modern 
notion of social change, but on a conser- 
vative defense of feudal social arrange- 
ments and prohibitions on charging in- 


terest. What does have enduring value 
was his theological conviction that eco- 
nomic life—in fact, all of life—must be 
consistent with the proclamation and 
hearing of the gospel and with neigh- 
borly love. 

Furthermore, in his context, Luther’s 
economic norms had “subversive” impli- 
cations. They gave priority to the well- 
being of all, in contrast to economic 
practices that resulted in gains for only 
a few. These norms were based on and 
drew their spiritual and moral power 
from the theological foundation of sacra- 
mental communion: 


The sacrament has no blessing and signifi- 
cance unless love grows daily and so 
changes a person that [s]he is made one 
with all others. For just as the bread is 
made out of many grains ground and 
mixed together, and out of the bodies of 
many grains there comes the body of the 
bread....and through the interchange of 
his blessings and our misfortunes, we be- 
come one loaf, one bread, one body, one 
drink, and have all things in common.... In 
this way we are changed into one another 


and are made into a community by love." 


By its very nature, economic activity is 
to be carried out in relationship to the 
neighbor, and thus guided by the follow- 
ing principle: Christians, having received 
God’s love through grace alone, respond 
by embodying God’s love for others, 
thus seeking the justice or well-being of 
the whole community, with priority 
given to those most in need. We are 
called to challenge and transform widely 
accepted economic practices that under- 
mine this well-being or common good. 


In 2001 an LWF working paper, “Engaging Economic Globalization as a Communion,” 


was widely distributed among member churches, as a first stage toward LWF work on 


this topic, in collaboration with other ecumenical and civil society partners. Much of what 


is set forth there is reflected in the following, which is intended to focus discussion and 


strengthen commitments to the next stages of this work. 
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Relationships of the 
communion as a basis 
for transforming 
economic globalization 


Economic globalization develops its own 
momentum in ways that obscure the hu- 
man decisions and actions that have con- 
stituted it, and through which unjust pat- 
terns and policies can be changed. How can 
this sense of moral agency be recovered? 

One crucial way this begins to occur is 
by what we receive through the commun- 
ion: we become organically interconnected 
with one another. What holds us to- 
gether—despite what may be our signifi- 
cant economic differences—is the trans- 
forming, relational power of God’s Spirit, 
who forms us into a communion. The life 
and power of God are focused in the ben- 
efits we receive sacramentally which in 
turn are to serve or benefit others. 

Therefore, those of us who are rela- 
tively well-off cannot ignore but must ad- 
dress economic (and other) practices 
which adversely affect those with whom 
we are deeply connected through this 
communion, and through them, the rest 
of the world. We cannot ignore the cries. 
Those of us who are adversely affected 
by policies and practices of economic 
globalization must speak out and expect 
others in the communion to act in soli- 
darity with us. Joined together in Christ, 
we are moved to act together in ways 
consistent with who we are: 


e God communicates to creation a 
power constituted in the Word of 
creation,” giving it a goal much 
different from the human-cen- 
tered question to accumulate 
money or power as an end it itself. 


e Self-sufficiency (viewing ourselves 
apart from others) is transformed 
into community with others. 


e Ruthless competition is transformed 
into cooperation with others. 


e Production that uses others is 
transformed into participation in 
the life of others. 


A different kind of moral agency begins to 
emerge. Rather than an unquestioned 
reigning power—an “it”—economic glo- 
balization begins to have faces and voices 
with whom we are related, who call us to 
act responsibly, and who hold us ac- 
countable for the decisions we make and 
the actions we are able to take in our ev- 
eryday economic lives. Thus, we are 
moved to act out of a sense of related- 
ness (or solidarity), responsibility and ac- 
countability to others. Our economic de- 
cisions and actions can no longer be con- 
sidered as private or “my own business.” 

This “globalization of solidarity” is a 
crucial antidote to a globalization im- 
posed by impersonal market forces that 
set us against others. It is one that the 
church as a global communion, with its 
many interrelationships around the 
globe, is distinctively called and empow- 
ered to live out. 


Negotiating our 
differences 


Through the cross we begin to hear the 
cries and see the suffering inflicted by 
forces of economic globalization. We dis- 
cern how people, communities and the 
rest of creation are affected. Through the 
communion, the relationships between 
ourselves and others begin to be 
changed. However, we still continue to 
embody real differences. Our differing 
economic self-interests and access to eco- 
nomic power do not simply disappear. 
Thus, as a communion we are chal- 
lenged to find ways of talking about the 
different ways in which we are affected 
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by policies and practices of economic 
globalization, and work together for the 
global common good. This can be quite 
difficult because of our significant differ- 
ences in access to economic power, in 
our ability to articulate what we are ex- 
periencing, in our ideological perspec- 
tives and in what we perceive to be in 
our self-interest. 


e Policies seen as supportive of one 
community (e.g., providing jobs) 
often are at the expense of jobs in 
another community, such as when 
a business relocates. 


e Agricultural subsidies in northern 
Europe may be seen as necessary 
for the sake of preserving rural 
communities, but from an African 
perspective, such subsidies are 
often viewed as obstacles to their 
food products being fairly traded 
on the global market. 


e Farmers on one side of the US-Ca- 
nadian border often see them- 
selves as set against those on the 
other side, due to significantly dif- 
ferent agricultural policies of 
these two governments. 


e Investing in “emerging” markets 
may appear to be a way of improv- 
ing a country’s economic situation, 
but how can such investments 
truly benefit those most in need? 
What should be the relationship 
between investment and aid? 


e Canceling, or significantly reduc- 
ing, a country’s external debt may 
be crucial if it is to recover eco- 
nomically, but who will pay and 
how will the government be held 
accountable for how the un- 
leashed funds are used? How can 
cycles of indebtedness be trans- 
formed? 
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Name some specific examples in which the self-interests of 


some are set against those of others. Why is it difficult to 


discuss these differences? 


In considering such examples, we move 
into the difficult terrain of practical 
policy and decision making where inter- 
ests often must be balanced and where 
there are no easy or “pure” solutions. As 
Lutherans, we realize that what is good 
or sinful, constructive or destructive in 
human history is intertwined in compli- 
cated ways. Amid these ambiguities, we 
must implement proximate policies that, 
insofar as possible, will further the well- 
being of the neighbor, especially of those 
who are the most vulnerable. For this 
negotiating to occur, there must be 
truth-telling and honest assessment that 
is not captive to ideologies that keep us 
from seeing, speaking about and re- 
dressing what is likely to occur. 

Here, being a communion may not 
provide the solution, but it does set us in 
relationship with one another, based not 
on the convergence of our economic self- 
interests, but on the powerful bonding of 
God’s Spirit that can withstand honest 
discussion of our differences and probing 
for common ground. Rather than workers 
in other countries being seen as threats 
to “my job,” their lives are connected 
with mine through a communio reality 
that is more compelling than those forces 
that would set us against each other. The 
focus shifts to how together we can find 
and work for policies and practices that 
will serve our common rather than sepa- 
rate interests. There are other arenas be- 
sides the church in which this can also 
take place, but given who and whose we 


Discuss an important, possibly contentious economic policy 


issue that is especially relevant for members of your group. 


Do so in light of what it means to be a communion. What 


policy recommendations emerge from your discussion? 
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Globalization limits the ability of people, governments and nations to insist on respect 


and negotiation of conditions when an outside company comes onto their land to use 


their natural resources, infrastructure and their workforce. 


A response to the LWF working paper on globalization 


are, churches are one distinctive setting 
where such deliberating or negotiating 
for more just, life-giving policies should 
especially occur, as part of their witness 
for the sake of the wider social and eco- 
logical good. 


The role of governments 


God is active in creation and history, in- 
cluding through economic and political in- 
stitutions. Too often, however, these fall far 
short of the intention that human needs be 
met through them. This is why it is impor- 
tant that, wherever possible, Christians 
critique and hold such institutions more 
accountable. The government should 
guard against exclusions, injustice and ex- 
ploitation of people and of the earth. As 
Luther also declared in his explanation of 
the Commandment, “Do not steal:” 


It is the responsibility of the princes and 
magistrates to restrain open wantonness. 
They should be alert and courageous 
enough to establish and maintain order in 
all areas of trade and commerce in order 
that the poor may not be burdened and 
oppressed and in order that they them- 
selves may not be responsible for other 


people’s sins." 


How do our different situations and interpretations affect 


the way in which we see the role of government? Are 


there common or complementary ways we as Lutherans 


around the world can view the role of government? How 


can we as churches be more effective in preparing 


members to participate as citizens in political life, and to 


engage in public policy advocacy, including on behalf of 


those in other parts of the communion? 
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On the basis of this and related theologi- 
cal understandings of governmental re- 
sponsibility, strong traditions have been 
established especially in Europe regard- 
ing the responsibility of government to 
uphold and further the common good. 
Social market economies and strong regu- 
latory policies are important examples of 
how this theological tradition has been 
influential. This is in stark contrast to 
many other areas of the world, where 
government is viewed as the enemy of 
the people and their interests, due 
largely to what they have experienced 
through repressive or negligent govern- 
ment policies and practices. Further- 
more, under economic globalization, gov- 
ernments around the world are increas- 
ingly dominated by economic powers. 

The challenge to a global Lutheran 
communion is to revisit these understand- 
ings in light of these very different per- 
spectives and realities prevailing in the 
world, and especially in the face of the per- 
vasive neo-liberal trends that are encour- 
aged if not mandated under economic glo- 
balization. Increasingly, government regu- 
lations and responsibilities are being re- 
duced in efforts to “get government out of 
the way” for the sake of the free reign of 
policies of economic globalization. 

On Lutheran theological grounds, 
such developments can and should be 
viewed critically. The challenge is how to 
counter this, given the weak and often 
corrupt governments in many parts of 
the world, and the cynicism toward gov- 
ernment and lack of democratic account- 
ability in many countries. Yet, if eco- 
nomic globalization is to be transformed 
in ways that will more genuinely enhance 
and sustain the life of communities and 
of the earth, effective and accountable 
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governmental and intergovernmental 
policies are a crucial means through 
which this needs to occur. 

Christians are called to engage in pub- 
lic policy advocacy efforts that seek to in- 
fluence and change government policies, 
individually, through organized efforts of 
churches, or through international ef- 
forts. For example, the LWF has been: 


e Participating in campaigns to can- 
cel the external debts of severely 
indebted countries. 


e Encouraging greater transparency 
and democratic participation in in- 
ternational financial institutions. 


e Supporting the use of human 
rights instruments or treaties to 
counter the negative effects of 
economic globalization, and moni- 
toring governments to fulfill their 
responsibilities. 


e Advocating for fair, more just 
trade policies and practices 
within and among countries. 


e Participating in the Ecumenical Ad- 
vocacy Alliance, and its strategy 
focused on global trade policies. 


Living out our 
baptismal vocation 
through economic life 


As Christians, we are called to live out 
our baptismal vocation through arenas 
of responsibility in daily life. This might 
be as family members, workers, farm- 
ers, consumers, managers, investors, or 
other roles through which we partici- 
pate in economic life. Such a Lutheran 
doctrine of vocation, when linked with 
what it means to be part of the commun- 
ion, has important implications for the 
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How have you or your church been involved in advocacy 
efforts? Where should the LWF efforts focus? What policies 


should the LWF be advocating in relation to economic 


globalization? 


transformation of economic globaliza- 
tion. Just think of the multitude of ways 
in which sixty million members of the 
Lutheran communion, for example, are 
involved in economic life and, under eco- 
nomic globalization, have access to deci- 
sions that affect people in much differ- 
ent parts of the world! How can we re- 
sponsibly live out the implications of 
these relationships? 

As members of this communion, 
through which we are “changed into one 
another,” we are implicated in a calling 
or task: to make economic decisions and 
take actions mindful of their effect on 
“the neighbors” with whom we are inter- 
connected. 


e How can these linkages be made 
through the multitude of relation- 
ships that churches already have 
with one another around the 
world? Through these relationships 
how can we work for changes that 
will bring positive economic 
changes in the lives of others? 


e How could awareness of this be- 
come more a part of the church’s 
ongoing Christian education? How 
is your church preparing people 
to make responsible economic de- 
cisions for the sake of others? 


e What has your church said or 
done about economic globaliza- 
tion? Have you been involved in 
addressing problems of debt, un- 
fair trade rules and practices, or 
policies of financial institutions? 


e How can members be more 
strongly encouraged and better 
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equipped to impact policies and 
practices of economic globaliza- 
tion, especially in relation to those 
who are adversely affected? 


How can this inform the investment 
practices of individuals, churches 
and related organizations? What 
corporate, socially responsible or 
ethical investment practices are 
you involved in? What should the 
LWF be doing in this area? 


How can those who suffer from 
practices of large companies, for 
example, call upon and expect 
members with direct access to 
those companies to call attention 
to how their policies and prac- 
tices affect those in other lands? 
What would you do if a church in 
another part of the world called 
on you to act on its behalf? 


e How are members in situations of 
economic privilege linked with 
those living in situations of depri- 
vation? How might a deeper sense 
of vocation and communion shape 
the ethical decisions and actions 
of each? 


In other words, what are some of the 
countless ways through which members 
of the Lutheran communion, through 
their daily life callings, can participate in 
the transformation of economic global- 
ization, so that it might become: 


e More just? 
e More accountable to human be- 
ings, their communities and the 


rest of creation? 


e More life-giving for the sake of the 
well-being of all? 


What would be the impact on our everyday consumption patterns and on our 
local, national and international economic policies if we were to insist that the 
primary purposes of economic life is for the well-being of just and sustainable 
communities the world over, rather than to maximize wealth or increase the 
consumption of those who already have more than they need? How would 
our lives be different if economic life were to be transformed to serve the well- 
being of human beings and the rest of creation, rather than human beings and 
the rest of creation being sacrificed for economic ends? How might this transfor- 
mation be “for the healing of the world”? What will we as a Lutheran commun- 
ion and member churches commit ourselves to? 
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J. Healing Creation 





Human beings have spoiled or destroyed much of God's good cre- 
ation. How can creation be restored, and our relationships with the 
rest of nature healed? How is this related to sacramental under- 
standings? What can other traditions teach us? What are the power 
and the responsibility of human creativity in relation to the rest of 
nature, including the use of technologies? How far should efforts 
go to heal or improve human life? At what risks? What is at stake 
theologically? 
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Human beings and the natural world are on a collision course...that may so alter the liv- 


ing world that it will be unable to sustain life in the manner that we know it. 


“warning to Humanity,” issued in 1992 by more than 1600 senior scientists, 


including a majority of the living Nobel Laureates in the sciences 


In Rwanda, the decade of development 
project (1973-83) was launched by a dic- 
tatorial regime that frequently violated 
the earth. For example, officers from the 
army and relatives of the dictator began 
cutting down the natural forest of 
Gishwati to get rich quickly. In the forest 
lived people from the Impunyu tribe who 
were given the derogatory name of 
“pygmy” by the colonial invaders. The 
Impunyu, who were the poorest people 
of the land, lived in harmony with the 
creatures of the forest, working with the 
animals to sustain life. The forest was 
their common home. But, as the forest 
was cleared the Impunyi and the mon- 
keys lost their source of food and began 
to move to another forest. The forest, 
they said, had been contaminated. One 
day, in sympathy, all the elephants left to- 
gether in one mass exodus to a forest in 
a neighboring country. They seemed to 
know their home had been violated and 
they had become victims of “develop- 
ment.” In solidarity with their forest com- 
munity they went into exile and have 
never returned. (Eyewitness account by 
Gedeon Gakindi, teacher from Rwanda) 


A living creation 


The account from Rwanda is but one ex- 
ample of the many ways in which hu- 


Are there aspects of your culture, or your upbringing, that 


help sensitize you to “hear the voices” of the earth com- 


munity? Can you hear parts of earth crying in pain? What 


makes this difficult or uncomfortable? What kind of 


ecological disasters have happened in your community 


that have made you sensitive to the cries of creation? 
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man beings, especially in the last cen- 
tury, have contaminated, violated and 
destroyed living places on the planet. In 
many human communities, similar un- 
just treatment of life can be found. 
What this story illustrates is that cre- 
ation is not a passive object. Creatures 
and creation are alive. Earth and mem- 
bers of the earth community respond 
to human acts of injustice and injury 
against creation. 

We find the same sense of a living, re- 
sponding creation in the Bible. Every 
creature is summoned to worship God. 
Fields and valleys sing for joy (Ps 65:13). 
Wild animals and whales, winds and for- 
ests, are called to praise the name of 
Yahweh (Ps 148:7-10). When disaster 
strikes, the land mourns (Jer 12:11) and 
wild animals cry to God (Joel 1:20). In 
fact, all of creation groans because of the 
bondage it feels (Rom 8:21-22). 

Here you will be invited to relate to 
creation in a new way—not as an inani- 
mate resource we are free to use at will, 
but as a living thing. All living creatures 
are really relatives, a community of liv- 
ing things, our kin. We need and support 
each other. Ecologists tell us that in the 
earth’s ecosystem all living things are in- 
terdependent. This is consistent with 
Scripture which depicts all the life God 
created as linked in a common bond 
with the earth. We are all children of the 
earth as well as creations of God (See 
the Bible study on Genesis 2). 

If we view creation as alive, as a com- 
munity of living beings that respond to 
what others (including humans) do, then 
we will view what happens to the earth 
in a less detached manner than we may 
have done previously. When we see the 
web of life as alive, it is quite appropri- 
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ate to speak of the wounds suffered by 
the earth, the injustices experienced by 
members of the earth community, and 
the pain that humans have caused cre- 
ation. Humans have not only committed 
crimes against creation, but also have 
caused sicknesses that have proven fa- 
tal to many species on the planet. 

The response of the elephants in the 
opening story about the Impunyu tribe 
is remarkable. These members of the 
earth community found a positive solu- 
tion to the crisis caused by one oppres- 
sive human group and expressed soli- 
darity with their companions in the for- 
est community. We can describe this ac- 
tion as a form of healing. They sought to 
survive the destruction of their habitat 
and to save their progeny. 


In focusing on “healing creation,” we 
must ask: What are the wounds 
which have been inflicted on cre- 
ation? What caused these wounds? 
How can we discover ways for the 
earth or members of the earth 
community to respond so as to effect 
healing and restoration? How can we 
assist in this healing process? 


Before we explore ways in which we 
can assist the healing of creation, we 
need to understand and counter those at- 
titudes and theologies which have led 
many in our churches and society to par- 
ticipate in crimes against creation. How 
has popular theology, especially in the 
West, helped contribute to the current 
ecological evils? What kinds of teachings 
have led to the serious wounding of the 
earth? We will consider three. With them 
as backdrop, we will then reflect on alter- 
natives that might contribute to the re- 
sponsible use of technologies, creation- 
keeping, earth-honoring discipleship and 
sustainable earth-human_ relations 
grounded in Scripture, Luther and an- 
cient Christian faith claims. 
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“Heavenism” 


In many churches, we sing hymns that fo- 
cus our faith on a gleaming land above. This 
land is holy, pure and free from want or 
woe; it boasts a shining citadel with celes- 
tial choirs and a high holy God enthroned 
in glory. This land is heaven. By compari- 
son, earth is considered a rather pathetic 
place—as “evil,” a place for pilgrims and 
strangers who “journey here below” on 
their way to that “golden shore.” And so 
we have sung: “Guide me O thou great Jeho- 
vah, pilgrim through this barren land.” 

Through such imagery, and in ser- 
mons and teachings that reflect the same 
vision, the earth is devalued, viewed as 
material, this-worldly, inferior and cor- 
rupt. Earth is a “barren land,” the place 
where Satan reigns and tempts us. 
Heaven is portrayed as spiritual, 
otherworldly, superior and pure. It is 
where God dwells and waits for us. Earth 
is characterized by trials and tribula- 
tions; heaven is a domain of endless bliss. 
The negation or devaluing of earth to up- 
hold the spiritual superiority of heaven 
has been designated as “heavenism.” 

As Christians, we believe that 
through faith in Christ we will rise and 
enjoy eternal life. When, however, we 
equate eternal life with a place called 
heaven and portray it as far superior to 
earth, we have a problem. Earth then be- 
comes less important in our lives; our ul- 
timate goal is heaven. What happens to 
earth is relatively insignificant in the 
grand scheme of things. An attitude of 
heavenism can lead churches to avoid 
the crisis facing earth. Why worry about 
earth when our real home is in heaven? 
Why spend our time healing the wounds 
of earth when this domain is considered 


Does your church tend to avoid dealing with the wounds and 


suffering of earth? Does it have a “heavenism” tendency in its 


theology and worship? What other factors are involved? 
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inferior, material and “barren”? Why try 
to understand the suffering of earth, 
when we believe that life in this earthly 
realm is characterized by suffering? 


Dominion theology 


The tradition of “dominion theology” also 
has influenced Christians to avoid facing 
the pains and injustices experienced by 
the earth. This tradition is based on the 
familiar “mandate to dominate” found in 
Genesis 1:26-28. According to this theol- 
ogy, we are commissioned to rule, to 
dominate and to subdue the rest of cre- 
ation. Over the course of time, in many 
parts of the Christian church, this text 
has been taken out of context, isolated as 
the locus classicus (the normative text) 
for how humans should relate to cre- 
ation. After the Enlightenment, philoso- 
phers and other thinkers assumed that 
human beings were superior to nature. 
That superiority rested especially on the 
mind or reason, something which the 
rest of nature did not possess. Some 
even identified human reason as equiva- 
lent to the image of God. 


How has the concept of dominion over creation been 


expressed in your community? What kind of injustices to 


earth tend to be perpetuated as a result of this dominion 
theology? Is it possible to keep the language of “being 
stewards” or “having dominion” and still treat earth justly? 
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One result of this theology was an as- 
sumed dualism, a fixed gulf that sepa- 
rated humans from nature. According to 
the French philosopher René Descartes 
(CE 1596-1650), humans are the “lords 
and masters of nature” who are ex- 
pected to dominate and control the 
forces of nature with their reason.”! 
Francis Bacon (CE 1561-1626), his con- 
temporary, goes so far as to say that in 
order to gain rational knowledge, hu- 
mans need to “torture nature.”? This ten- 


dency can be traced back to classical 
thinkers like Cicero (106-43 BCE) who 
writes “we are the absolute masters of 
what the earth produces.” In popular 
language this was translated into expres- 
sions like “harnessing nature” and “mas- 
tery over nature.” 

Dominion theology and its attendant 
worldviews tend to devalue earth as a do- 
main God created expressly for humans 
to use and exploit as they gained in- 
creased mastery over the mysteries of na- 
ture. Injustices to earth are easily viewed 
as a necessary part of the progress of hu- 
mans, the superior rational beings of cre- 
ation. Even those who speak of humans as 
being “stewards,” tend to do so on the ba- 
sis of the idea that humans are represen- 
tatives of God over creation rather than as 
servants of creation. 


Redemption reductionism 


A third factor that has led many Chris- 
tians to ignore the plight of creation, is the 
tendency to reduce the scope of God re- 
demption and reconciliation to human be- 
ings. We have rightly emphasized that 
God became incarnate in Jesus Christ so 
that all who believe in him might have life 
and salvation. In Lutheran circles, we have 
emphasized that salvation—or justifica- 
tion—is for humans by grace through 
faith alone (for a different interpretation 
see the chapter here on “God’s Healing 
Gift of Justification”). This emphasis has 
meant paying relatively little attention to 
the fate of the rest of creation. If salvation 
is by faith, it hardly applies to animals or 
plants. If salvation requires faith in Christ, 
then it would seem that mountains and 
rivers are not part of the plan of salvation. 
But is that true? Does redemption involve 
more than mortals? Have we reduced re- 
demption to the spiritual and ignored the 
material, the whole of creation? 

Christian teachings on the fulfillment 
of all things at the end of time has 
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tended to focus on the deliverance of hu- 
mans. We even speak of the end of the 
world, and of earth being destroyed by 
fire. We tend to think of earth as dispos- 
able; it eventually will disappear and be 
replaced by a new spiritual realm. Many 
hymns reflect a similar theme: “That day 
of wrath, that dreadful day, when heav’n 
and earth shall pass away.” Where 
heaven is simply the physical expanse of 
the sky, that part of creation that will 
“shrivel like a parched scroll.” For 
hymns and preachers with this orienta- 
tion, we are living in the last hours be- 
fore this physical universe comes to an 
end. It is corrupt, disposable, under 
judgement. Its condition is terminal. 

Given this orientation, why bother 
preserving and healing the planet? Such 
actions will, at best, merely defer the in- 
evitable. If earth is disposable, why ex- 
pect it to be redeemed? Why bother to 
heal it? A few nuclear blasts, holes in the 
ozone layer or devastating droughts can 
all be viewed as portends of the earth’s 
final annihilation. 


How have you heard these tenden- 
cies expressed? How does your 
church view the scope of redemp- 
tion? Is it limited to humans? Or is 
there also a sense of a mission to 
heal creation? Is there a belief that 
earth, after all, will disappear so that 
trying to restore it is a waste of time? 


Technology and the 
healing of human life 


Instead of having a “mandate to domi- 
nate” the world, our human role is to be 
“God’s creating, restoring, sustaining 
‘hands’ on this earth.” Metaphors matter. 
The first model of human vocation privi- 
leges men, glorifies independence and el- 
evates the status of humanity to a posi- 
tion over the rest of God’s creation. The 
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second model of human vocation is gen- 
der neutral, acknowledges interdepen- 
dence and stresses that God cares for 
the rest of creation through human be- 
ings’ faithful service. It makes a difference 
whether we see ourselves as “masters of 
the universe” or as “God’s loving hands.” 

These metaphors influence human 
creativity and guide our use of the tech- 
nologies we produce. It is not hard to 
see how a “master of the universe” men- 
tality has wreaked havoc on earth 
through gender inequality, ecological 
degradation and the horrors of war. 
Guided by this mindset, the technolo- 
gies we have developed have arguably 
produced more harm than good. 

In the face of this history and the 
power of human arrogance, many are con- 
cerned about the dangers posed by new 
developments in molecular biology and 
biotechnology. For example, various 
means of gene therapy present us with 
the ability to identify and treat a growing 
number of genetic disorders. At the same 
time, stem cell research has great thera- 
peutic potential to prolong and enhance 
the quality of human life. The “third wave” 
of research in agricultural biotechnology is 
aimed at improving the nutritional level of 
basic crops as well as the development of 
inexpensive foods that would provide pro- 
tection from various diseases that plague 
the lives of the poor and malnourished. 

There are many ethical issues related 
to the development of this knowledge 
and its related technologies. 


e One set of issues revolves around 
the use of embryonic cells in stem 
cell research. For some, this is an 
unacceptable assault on the sanc- 
tity of human life, while for others 
stem cell research offers a means 
to improve the quality and dignity 
of human life. 


e Another set of issues revolves 
around our ability to anticipate 
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the consequences of genetic inter- 
vention. Sometimes our techno- 
logical abilities outpace our eco- 
logical sensibilities. Similarly, we 
experience a tension between a 
need to respect the virtue of pru- 
dence (and thus be cautious), 
while honoring the virtue of cour- 
age (and thus take some risks for 
the sake of improving health). 


e Yet another set of issues revolves 
around the norm of justice. It mat- 
ters who controls these technolo- 
gies and who benefits from them. 
At this point, there is little reason 
to believe that this new scientific 
understanding and technology will 
benefit those who are poor as 
much as those who are wealthy. 
Just as we probed the secret of 
the atom and misused that knowl- 
edge in the last century, the stakes 
are even higher at the dawn of this 
new millennium as we manipulate 
the very process of life itself. 


How should we as a communion of churches be respond- 


ing to these ethical issues? How might human ingenuity 


be directed to more noble and just ends? How might we 


use such technologies to heal creation rather than to 


harm it? How can molecular biology and biotechnology 


be seen as means by which God is working through 


human ingenuity to care for and redeem creation? 
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The Lutheran understanding of sin re- 
minds us to expect that human beings 
will be inclined to use all technologies to 
help themselves and to harm their neigh- 
bors. In many respects our tradition ad- 
vises us to hope for the best in people 
but encourages us to anticipate also the 
worst. Is it possible to combine this hard- 
eyed view of human nature with our call- 
ing to serve as “God’s loving hands” in 
creation? How can we shape moral char- 
acter and devise regulation to control the 


use of biotechnology so that it can con- 
tribute to the “healing of creation?” 


Lutheran perspectives 
for healing creation 


Within the Lutheran tradition, Christians 
are called to reflect on and revise theo- 
logical understandings that have ob- 
scured or betrayed the good news of 
God’s boundless love for this good cre- 
ation. What resources can we bring to 
the task of challenging and reforming 
theologies that have justified human 
degradation of non-human creation? 
How can we counter the attitudes about 
creation reflected in popular theologies? 
How can we more faithfully understand 
God’s relationship to creation and hu- 
man beings’ role in it? As Luther con- 
fronted damaging beliefs of his time, 
how might we do the same in ours? 
These questions invite us to bring 
Scripture and our theological heritage to 
bear on one of the most perilous crises 
that humankind has faced—the possibil- 
ity that our species is destroying the 
earth’s capacity to regenerate life as we 
know and love it. For a tradition that 
takes Scripture seriously, one key will be 
an insistence that all of Scripture, not 
just a few texts, be considered in prob- 
ing the relationship of humanity to the 
earth. We consider first the relationship 
between God and creation, and then 
humankind’s role in creation. 


God and creation 


We need to challenge the popular belief 
that God’s primary reason for creating 
the earth was to provide humans with a 
home and a resource. Rather, earth exists 
as something good, in and of itself. In the 
first chapter of Genesis, before God cre- 
ated humans, God discovered that the 
world was good and declared it so. God 
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took Job on a journey through the vari- 


ous realms of the cosmos and challenged 
him to grasp the wonders of creation op- 
erating quite independently of human in- 
terests and beyond human ken. Earth ex- 
ists as a mystery, in and of itself. 

Furthermore, earth is a sanctuary 
where God has chosen to dwell. Some 
biblical texts seem to suggest that God 
dwells somewhere in the sky. However, 
many texts stress that God is not de- 
tached from the earth but present in 
earth, indwelling it. 

Consider the words of the seraphim 
who appeared to Isaiah: “Holy, holy, 
holy, is the Lord of hosts, the whole 
earth is full of his glory” (Isa 6:3). This 
song proclaims that the visible presence 
of God “fills” all the earth. In other 
words, earth is God’s dwelling place. 
God is present in all creation, not just in 
some place in the sky. (For more on the 
“face” and the “glory” of God in creation, 
see the Bible study on Ps 104) 
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Christian traditions throughout the 
ages are rich with the claim that God 
dwells not only with, but also within 
earth’s creatures and elements. While of- 
ten obscured by “dominion theology” 
and “heavenism,” this claim has not 
been silenced. Luther insists that God is 
present not only in human beings but in 
all created things: 


Nothing can be more truly present and 
within all creatures than God himself with 
his power.‘ God .... exists at the same 
time in every little seed, whole and entire, 
and yet also in all and above all and out- 
side all created things.® ... everything is 
full of Christ through and through ....° .... 
all creatures are ... permeable and present 
to [Christ].’ Christ ... fills all things .... 
Christ is around us and in us in all 
places....he is present in all creatures, and 
I might find him in stone, in fire, in water, 
or even in a rope, for he certainly is there 


..° ... the power of God ... must be essen- 
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tially present in all places even in the tini- 
est leaf.” God is ‘present in every single 
creature in its innermost and outermost 
being ....!° God ‘is in and through all crea- 
tures, in all their parts and places, so that 
the world is full of God and He fills all...."!! 


While in Luther the scope of redemption 
and of the moral universe unfortunately is 
limited to the human, the scope of God’s 
blessed creaturehood—in whom God 


dwells—and of revelation, is cosmic.!” 


If we speak of earth as Gods home and as part of Christs 
body, with a “voice” of praise and proclamation, how 
should we view the acts of pollution and devastation we 
have committed on the earth, God’ “sanctuary?” What 
are the implications of Luthers claim that God is “in, with 
and under” creation? Where in your community or 
country is creation suffering and groaning? Can you, in 
faith, discern Christ suffering there? 


If indeed the earth bears Christ, then it 
bears the crucified and living Savior. Just 
as the theology of the cross teaches that 
Christ suffers with human beings who suf- 
fer, so too Christ suffers with the groaning 
creation where it has been abused, 
wounded and violated. Just as Christ is 
crucified when human beings are brutal- 
ized, so too Christ is crucified in the bru- 
talized earth. Christ is not detached from 
creation’s suffering, but rather is “in with 
and under” it. In Luther’s words, “the fi- 
nite bears the infinite.” 

Scripture pushes us yet further. God, 
it seems, has called upon creation not 
only to be God’s own dwelling place and 
body of Christ, but also actively to 
praise and proclaim the one true God! 
“The heavens are telling the glory of 


What are the implications for you of the claim that God 
holds earth in such high esteem that Christ came to redeem 
all creation? If God has been reconciled to creation through 
Christ, how should we be working towards a healing of 
relations between humans and creation? 
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God; and the firmament proclaims his 
handiwork” (Ps 19:1). (See also Rom 1:20; 
Ps. 148:7-10) 

Just as Luther’s sacramental, 
incarnational sense of creation calls us 
to counter the idea that earth is dispos- 
able and hence not worth redeeming, so 
too does Scripture. A close study of 
Paul’s letters reveals that God becomes 
incarnate to effect reconciliation (healing 
relations) not only with humans and be- 
tween humans, but also with the entire 
cosmos, in all its physical and spiritual 
dimensions. 


... that the creation itself will be set free 
from its bondage to decay and will obtain 
the freedom of the glory of the children of 
God (Rom 8:21). 


Consider also the implications of the 
first chapter of Colossians. The special 
value of creation—all things in heaven 
and earth—is that the entire cosmos 
bears the stamp of Christ. Christ is inti- 
mately linked with creation by being 
named the firstborn of all creation (Col 
1:15-16). Through Christ, who is God 
dwelling in the very matter of creation, 
God reconciles to God’s self “all things, 
whether on earth or in heaven” (Col 
1:19-20). All creation is reconciled to 
God; relations between God and cre- 
ation have been healed through Christ. 
In God’s eyes, creation is worth re- 
deeming. “According to biblical faith, 
God’s cosmic plan of restoration in- 
cludes the whole creation, not just indi- 
vidual souls.”" 

The redemption of creation by Christ 
suggests that in God’s plan creation is 
no more disposable than humans are. 
As the Bible studies on Revelation sug- 
gest, the future vision of creation is not 
its elimination, but its transformation, 
restoration and total healing. In this 
transformed creation, the heavenly re- 
sides in the midst of earth, the spiritual 
“in, with and under” the material. 
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Humans and creation 


Given the nature of creation as God’s 
dwelling place, the role of creation in re- 
vealing and praising God, the work of 
Christ reconciling all things in creation, 
and the character of creation as a living 
reality, what is the role of humans in cre- 
ation? Who are we in relationship to the 
rest of creation? Clearly, the idea that hu- 
mans are the rulers of creation who can 
treat it as a mere resource—like a team of 
servants at humans’ bidding—is no 
longer acceptable. The high value that 
God places on creation and the cosmic 
significance of the incarnation, death and 
resurrection of Jesus Christ have an ethi- 
cal corollary: humankind is to relate to 
creation in terms of its relationship with 
God’s love as manifest in Jesus Christ. 

In recent decades, scientists have 
discovered a truth long known to mys- 
tics: in the marvelous and mysterious 
web of creation, every piece has its 
part to play and is dependent on other 
parts of creation. Humans are part of 
life’s ecosystem, not outside or above 
it. More startling, we are a dependent 
species; by nature, we depend on 
countless other species for our sur- 
vival. The earth and its life-forms could 
survive well (and better) without us, 
but not we without them. The web of 
creation is a living community, a family, 
a household (oikos). 


All things living and all things not living 
are products of the same primal explosion 
and evolutionary history, and hence 
interrelated....we are distant cousins to 
the stars and near relations to the oceans, 
plants and all other living creatures on 


our planet.'4 
There is a deep, aboriginal kinship, since 
all is stardust. All the “createds” are 


“relateds.” We all are kin.” 


The Bible is rich with kinship imagery. 
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Psalm 104 treats humans (verse 23) as 
one of the many kinds of living creatures 
for whom God provides. It depicts the 
earth as a shared home for the many 


kinds of living creatures....' 


Creation worships God (Ps 148). “In this 
context, our place is beside our fellow 
creatures as fellow worshipers.”!’ Within 
this kinship, one species alone has the 
knowledge and power both for massive 
destruction and massive restoration, 
and the choice of which path to follow. “I 
have set before you life and death, 
blessings and curses. Choose life so that 
you and your descendants may live” 
(Deut 30:19). 

Especially since the mid-twentieth 
century, the role of our species in 
earth’s ecosystem has been destructive. 
While human life depends on the health 
of the earth’s life-systems, “every natu- 
ral system on the planet is disintegrat- 
ing”! and we are the cause of it. 


How might humans honor other parts of creation, rather 


than dominating, devaluing, or exploiting them? Consider 


first who we are in the web of life, then the role we 
currently play in it and finally the roles we could play. 


[T]he relationship of the human world to 
the rest of earth changed fundamentally 
and dramatically from the onset of the 
twentieth century to its close. Techno- 
economic power sufficient to destroy the 
material conditions of human and other 
life is the hallmark of that change, to- 
gether with the explosion of both human 


numbers and consumption. "° 


Luther’s understanding of sin, applied to 
us as a species, can help here. Luther 
understands sin as se incurvatus in se 
(self turned in upon self), the human 
proclivity to do everything for the pro- 
motion of self, out of concern for self, 
and using resources claimed as one’s 
own rather than as gifts of God. 
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What should be our role in creation? 
Since its battle against various forms of 
gnosticism, orthodox Christianity has 
claimed that we are players in a cosmic 


story from creation to final judgement....a 
moral drama....the history of 
everything....culminating in the calling to 
account of every creature for what they 


have done in God’s world.”° 


If our part in that story is not to destroy 
and exploit, then what is our role? As be- 
loved creatures of God and as Christ’s 
body on this good earth, we are to be 
God’s creating, restoring, sustaining 
“hands” on this earth. In Luther’s words: 
We are God’s “hands.” In fact, according 
to Luther, God “wants” us to work with 
God: 


[God] is able to help everyone....God 
does not want to do it alone (but) wants 
us to work with God...wants to work with 


us and through us.” 


Creation is an interdependent web of be- 
ing in which the human species is largely 
dependent. In light of this scientific un- 
derstanding and the theological recogni- 
tion that God calls upon non-human as 
well as human elements of creation to do 
God’s work, we realize that humans do 
not play this role alone. Humans, hairy 
wombats and rain forest vines are all 
alive, all are related and all have voices. 
These voices may not be human voices, 


What to you is strange about this way of viewing the place 


and responsibility of humans in relationship to the rest of 


creation? Are there ways in which this is compatible with 


perspectives in your culture? Share traditional stories or 


customs that illustrate this, especially from the perspectives of 


women and/or indigenous cultures. How is earths bounty 


understood? How do you relate to the trees, birds or rivers? 


How could you see that relationships shift to reflect the 


kinship of all creation as praising and serving God? 
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but they are the voices of our kin. As hu- 
mans we are called to respect our rela- 
tives and love our other-than-human 
neighbors as ourselves. We are called to 
honor them as those who also praise 
God (Ps 148), witness to God (Deut 
30:19), proclaim and reveal God (Ps 19:1). 


Healing creation 


How can we as human beings help 
in the healing of creation? What are 
the steps we need to take to help 
heal the wounds that humans have 
inflicted on the earth? How can we 
work with and learn from the other 
than-human creation? 


In light of the preceding discussion, con- 
sider taking the following steps: 


e Acknowledge and confess the 
ways in which we humans have 
treated earth unjustly and 
wounded creation. Such an ac- 
knowledgment involves both iden- 
tifying specific wrongs—local and 
global—that we have committed 
against creation and making com- 
munal confession in worship. 


e Become sensitive to the groaning 
of creation: cries for help, laments 
over wounds, voices of hope and 
songs of healing. This involves re- 
lating to earth and the earth com- 
munity as living realities rather 
than passive resources. It also in- 
volves discerning how Christ suf- 
fers with a suffering creation. 


e Recognize processes of healing al- 
ready at work in creation. By living 
as kin with earth’s beings, rather 
than rulers of earth, we begin to 
ask how we can serve creation and 
assist in the healing process. The 
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Bible study on Psalm 104 de- 
scribes how God is already at work 
restoring and healing creation. Our 
task is to see where healing is al- 
ready taking place, and how we 
may play our role as co-healers 
with creation and with Christ. 


e Participate in the “healing of cre- 
ation” through community action. 
This may involve forming or joining 
an environmental action group that 
is relevant to your location. Reflect 
on how you relate to creation 
through your group so that such ac- 
tions become an extension of your 
faith and worship, not just another 
chore. Consider community action 
on the levels of household, locality, 
nation and global community. Con- 
sider varied forms of action: lifestyle 
changes, public policy work, witness 
through protest, ecological educa- 
tion, restoration projects, “green” 
technologies and more. 


Environmental 
guidelines 


Furthermore, give attention to the “Envi- 
ronmental Guidelines” that have been 
developed in 1997 for program imple- 
mentation through the LWF Department 
for World Service. How might some of 
these guidelines be applied to or 
adapted in your situation? What should 
be the role of the churches, and the 
LWF, in promoting and developing these 
and other such guidelines? 

Imagine what it would mean for the 
worldwide Lutheran communion to 
make and seriously follow through on 
the commitment to seek the healing of 
creation as an integral aspect of our 
lives and faith. What might we do, as a 
communion of churches and in partner- 
ship with others? What initiatives 
should be taken by the LWF and the 
member churches, beginning with this 
Assembly? 


What would you add to the above suggestions? What are you doing in your 


church and community? What are the particular challenges you face in your 


culture or society? What risks are entailed in seeking the “healing of creation”? 


How might these and other theological understandings help empower you? 
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